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Apparent, rari nantss in gurgite Vaſto. r -r 
For my gun part, T muſt” confe ſs that 1 have been! a be 
long time waiting for a Compleat Syſtem of Agriculture, 1 
and have read many a fair promiſing 75 tle, but have ound rhe. 
nothing within: but a ren Bulk of old Repetiti _ ahi 
has Ae me, who from a natural Bent of Genius, even 1“ 
from my Childhood, — had à Paſſion for Gardening and See 
Planting," 10 reduce all ny Notions and Obſervations-into 47 
regular Form, and endeavour to ſupply this General, and Art 
much lamented Defect of other Writers. I ſpall think with of d 
_ out Vanity; that I may do un Country — ture 
Service, if I can excite the: Nobility and Gentry of the King Met, 
dom to. early Plantations upon their Eſtates, which I ſhall Pen 
prove uiil nos only. redound 10 their own private Profit, but 7 
the Advantage of the Naim in General. The Diſuſe of ons 
this Method was complained. of by Mr. Evelyn, who: fas Ml 270, 
very juſtly, There is no Part in — which Men wi 
commonly more fail in, neglect, and have Cauſe ta Le 
repont of, than that they did not begin egin Planting ſen, 
betimes, nd indeed ſuch Perſons who. Wer: been de 5 
to Demonſtration at the Hirt Paſſaſion of their — pro 
and are afterwards convinced of the vaſt . Advantages 10 be Ml E/ 
. grew an early Plantation, either from the Experience Ml la 
—_ r Neighbours, or themſelves, muſt have a very pungent Wl it 
* Retrofpet# upon this Occaſan. Every Man is naturally /b 
willing rb enjoy the Profits of the Works, (as one may cal! g 
- them) of bis! 'own Hanis," and he therefore abo begins at 
A . — e, that he hat loft many a fair Thouſand, by 10 
A bis leo, improving his E ſtate between Twenty and bis rie 
e pt ” to / ts bij indeed a <> +4 but a . an 
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Veſe Obſervations un Gardening 2 Plantin 
1 ſhall then advance (what 1 think) @ new 3 75 Ye: 
getation, and endeavour.to prove that the Sap of Plants and = 
rees Circulate much after the ſame — as the Fluids 
o in Animal Bodies, which may be one Argument to ſhew 
he beautiful Simplicity of Nature in all ber Works. 
De Generation of Plants will next be conſider d, and 
the Manner how their Seeds are impregnated, a Diſcovery 
ohich I made ſome Tears ſince ; this will be of great Uſe to 
all Planters, by direting tho. in s proper Choice of their 
Seeds. 1 
De Differences of Soils al N another conſiderable 
Article, what are Natural to each, Tie, and how all kinds 
of Soils may be mended, alter d, or improv'd by proper Mix- 
tures with earch. other z a part of Hishandry that has, as 
yet, been but ſighthy touched — * and yet oe W bole de- 
pends chiefly upon i. 


p 1 3 


but The Method of Dreſſing ) *oods, and making Plantati-- 
e of ons of Timber-Trees, naturally follows ; wherein I ſhall 
ſirys ll 2r0p0ſe a new, eaſy, and Practical way of raiſing Woods, 
len ¶ with very little Expences which I hope will take off thoſe © 
to Fears which the Generality are taught to ee 77 be me 
ing ſent great Charge of New Plantations. - 


And for the further Encouragement of all Gentlemen bo 
propoſe an Advantage from their Woods, I hall add an 
Eſtimate of the Profits that will ariſe from an Acre of Land 
Planted with Timber and Underwood in nine Tears, ſeven- 
teen Tears, and Twenty five Years after Planting, which I 
ſhall prove will amount to above zfol. beſide the 7 mber 
growing. | 

Having now laid my A before the Publick, I have 
* nothing more to do than to invite all Gentlemen who. are Cu- 
his rious in this Way, to communicate their Obſervations. upon 
g any of theſe Heads, and whether they agree with, or con- 
" WM radi my own, I ſhall think my ſelf obliged to do them 
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| Now that I may more 

= Plant receives and A 
me tha -ievera Parts of it, give — — | 


Nun between Plants and Amimals, that there 
ef Plan; "may" be the better underfioed; - 


New [#LOTSEENTS: 2 


ad har ar Males, pp a Ye? 
d in the "og 4 Vegerables, may e to 
that Life whether it be Yegetable or Animal, muſt 
be maintain'd by. a due Circulation and Diſtribution of 
Juices in the Bodies they are to ſupport; we have all 
alike difcover'd (with the help of Microſcopes the . 


7 Fefſels and other Parts which compbſe à Plant; but 


t agree in Opinion with the Authors I hw; men- 
tion d, concerning the Courſe of the Juices thro' the 


Ducts and Channels which we have diſcover'd. It 


would be needleſs for me in this Place to relate their ſe- 
veral Opinions, ould ſwell thiʒ Treatiſe to too 


Bulk; their Works ! may be peruſed by the Curi- 
that the Sap circulates 


ous; I ſhall rocced to. explain, 
in the v of Ph 


as the Blood doth 1 in che Bodies 
of nal. 


And F xhat this new: Syſtem may be the better * f 


ſtood, I think it proper in this Place to give a ſhort 
of the Veſſels in Plants, and their Situati- 
5 irſt then, the Root of a Plant is of a ſpungy Na- 
un ready to ad 2 it ſuch id 8 as are 
fitted (in the Earth, by a certain Temperature of Air) 
to be recaived 1 into its * And we obſerve that 
the various Qualities of different Plants. epend chiefl 
on the different Size of the Veſſels and Pores in their 


Roots, by which they receive their feveral:Nouriſhments; | 


3 . We maſt. underſtand. that the Wood of e- 
V Plaut is compoſed of Capillary Tubes, runningPa 
15 el wih each other, from the Rove (upright) ia 
the Trunk. Their Cayities are ſo ſmall that they are 
hardly to be diſcern'd by the natural ye, unleis in 2 
piece of, Charcoal, Cane, or Oaken- Board: Theſe Veſſels 
renew and augment, themſelves every Year, as we _ 
obſerye by cutring a Tres hovivcats ly, which will ai 


cover to us the Latitudinal Shoct inge, and the Annual 


Additions of theſe Pipes, and for which Reaſon 


the Trunks of Tiees- a in their Circumference! 


Theſe Tubes for Diſtinction ſake - I! ſhall call Arterial 
ou | $5 
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Viſelb. For it is through theſe the Sap riſes: Rom in 
Root in fine Ve apour; for their Cavities are ſo-ſmall,1 that 


it would be impoſſible they ſhould admit any 1 
vhoſe Parts were ſo large as thoſe of a Liquor. 
Thirdly, The Paſſages, or Pipes, by which the Sap 


mer, and are capable of receiving a Liquor into them 


terial Veſſels between the and inner Bark, and lead 
down directly to the Covering of the Root. i" 1 
perform the Office of Venus, and contain the liquid &a 
which is found in Plants in the: Spring and Hang 
Months. 8 Bs, 2 — 3 N 
' Fourthly, T rk of a Tree is of a ſpungy xture, 
and by many little Strings which a the . 


.  Fifthly,, The Pith is compoſed of mile ran 
Globes:chain'd together in ike manner. with t 
bles-which compoſe the Froth of any Liquor. © 
In fine, a Plant is like an Alembick, which diſtils br 
Juices of the Earth; as for Example, i 
The Noot having ſuck'd in the Salts of the Earth, 
and fill'd it ſelf with proper Juices for the Nouriſh 
ment of the Tre; thele Juices then are ſet in Motion 


by Heat, that is, they are made to evaporate into Seam, 
as the Matter in a Still will do hen ic begins to warm; 


Þ 5 ww Vs 1 £ 5 et 1 


now as ſoon as this Steam, or Vapour, riſes from thæ 


Koot, its own Natural Quality carries it upwards to 
meet the Air; it enters then the Mouths of the ſeberal 
Arterial Veſſels of the Tree, and paſſeth up them to the 
Top, with a Force anſwerable to che Heat that puts 
in Motion; by this Means it opens (by little and little, 
as it can force its way) the minute Vedes which are 
- * up in the Buds, nd p them G degrees into 
Leaves.” 


returns downward, are much more open than the for- 


theſe are placed — ＋ N 5 Outſide of the Ar- 
00 


terial. Pipes, correſponds Sh the + +43... 


& + 


But as ever — of this kind ha: it feels the 


Cold will condenſe and thicken into a Water, fo when 
the Fapour which I mention to riſe throꝰ the Arterial 
Voſels arrives at the extream Parts of them (i. e.) the 


++ 27%, ov 
41 „1 


- 4 
* * 
4 


e wat e ſuch Relations onl as I, ma 
be uſeful. 8 5 76 


Pl 3 Keie ee ee 7 


N it inte . as the e e in a Sul is N : 


known to do-. 
In this — 9 


Veim, lying between the Mood and immer Bart; leaving, 
-paſſerh by, ſuch Parts of its Juice as the Texture of 
& will receive, and requires for its Support 


It may be wonder'd at, that I have not — 


N otice of the Pith which has been always accounted 


the principal Part of a te; to which I ſhall only an- 
wer at this Time, that many Herbactous Plants "have 
not any Pith, and "that I have ſeen the Trunks of large 
Trees deſtitute of it, and they have yet continued ro 
grow ind to bear Fruit, fo that the Order of Vegetation 
may be explaim'd — 1 it 4 and indeed was I here to 
take Notice of the ſeveral Particulars in Plants, I might 
2 This Treatiſe into a large Volume; but I am clear- 

ot the ſame Opinion him that ſaid, Magnus Li- 
r Magnum Malum ; and therefore ſhall conf my 


But to ceded: The followin E t of the 
moſt — Mr Laurence, Tis xperiment'ofi the 
in his Cle gyman's (Recreation, relating to the Fe/ſamine 
may convince us af the « Corwin of Sap's Circulati- 
on in Plants. I ſhall give it in his own words, 

4 poſe a plain Jeſfamine-Tree ſpreading it felf into two 
« or three Rrambes from one common Stem near the 
4 Nor. Into any one of the Branches, in Auguſt, in- 


Ki oculate a Bud taken from a yellow ſtrip d efſamine, 


©, where it is to abide all Winter, and in 82 Summer, 
& when the Tree begins ro make its Shoots, you will 
4 find here and chere fome Leaves ting d with Vellow, 


0. even on the other Branches not inoculated, rill hy De- 


* grees, in ſucceeding Years, the whole Tree, even the 
4 very Mond of all che tender Branches, will be moſt 


44 beautifully ſtrip'd and dy'd with Yellow and Green 
intermix'd: He adds, that tho' the inoculated. Nini 
4 ſhould not ſhoot out; or that ir ſnould live but two or 


« three Months, and after that happen ta die ar ho worth 


. ded. by Accident, oy even in that little Time it will 


“ have 


by mike of its own n Weight | 
to the Nan ddwery te Vegtiti, which do the Office of 
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l of have: communicated its. Virtue! tothe whole San and 
„. the Tree will become entirely ftrjp'di.”!.. And this Ex, 


oh Wpcriment my ſelf. and ſeveral beben have made ſeveral. 
ce of ears ago; which gore me eg. fel Hh 06 rh aps 1 
ring, Motion, a r Sie er ar upon. further Seger e 
m hope, ſatis 4 Io: +1 as 


— enables the Gap contigs in Plaus ſo dong 
x the Sun's warmth can keep it in 4 fluid State, but 
Non or thicken dbya Wimer a Cold, and ia theres = 

ed into the — of Gum, and being tha 
een a er $ilkuk Waurmth'of 

Tp NEE eons ry oY 1 
See e [uh State. N Ne en 


15 following 
inte in 


2 x] ay — not 1 dle Ahile che — chr have 
ſtood ſtill, it has not leſt the Moiſture of the preceds 
ing Autumn, to imp and furniſh/it ſelf wii pro- 
per Salts or Nouriture, from heuer the Tree is ta h 
mainkain d. Here is a. Supply laid into furniſh Food 
for the Summer, 2 ſome 1nduftrious, {muon 5-1. 
their Store to nounſh themſelves in the Winter. 
In the next Place it may not be amiſs 3 
common Opinion; That the Sap returns to the Root in 
inter 4 for if it did fo, hike, colts 3e that Trees which 
cut down in Novetwber and December will put forth 
renches.and Leaves che following wing Spring, altho? _ 
ave no Root or Earth to feed them? This plainly thews 
on the Sap is condenſed or thicken'd. in the Yee du- 
its circulative Courſe, by. cxtream-Cold, and re- 
N — e eee 
Spring (as I haye already fad) liquifies it, and 
— W B 3 ariſe from it, the 
: , fo long as there is Matter remaining incho 
Frank ſufficiem to furniſh them. : 
And now ſinee it from what has been fad, 
that Plants have a Ci den 6 er and e : 
| —_ to ſupply themſelves. with Food, let us cunſider 


whether 


r S FS 


r 


i! RS TW 


8 ND rnb bus 4 
Whether Plants in their ſeveral Kinds do not require 


| forts of Animals, which differ in their Dyets. | 
Firſt then, Lani Aumalr may be liken'd in ebene 
® thoſe Plants which are call'd: Terrene; for that they 
live only upon the Earth, ſuch as Oaks, Beech, Eim, &c. 
» Amphibious Animals, Sick as the Otter, Beaver, Tor- 
toiſe, (Frogs, &c. which live as well on the Land as in 
the Waters, may be compared to: the Willow, ay; 
Mintbs,. and ſuch others. 
»'The:Fiſþ Kind, or Aquatick > rho 5 whether of the 
Riwers, or the Sea, are analogous to the Mater Plants, 
| ſuch as . ater Lillies, Water Rasa, &c. which on- 
live in Rivers,; or Freſb Mater, or che Fucus, Coral. 
-oraline; &c. which are Sea or Salt Water — and 
not any one of thoſe will live out of its proper Element. 
From whence we may conclude, how improper it would 
be to plant a Water Lilly in a "ay ſandy Deſart, or an 
Oak at the Bottom of the Sea, Which bold be juſt as 
unreaſonable, as if we ſhould propoſe to feed a Dog with 
Hay, or a Horſe with Fiſh; however, this Rule of Na- 
ture has been ſo little obſerv'd, even 9 ſome of our 
greateſt Planters, that we can hardly boa 
ceſs in one out of five Plantations ah has been made. 


But I ſhall beg Leave to remark yet further, That 


as the ſeveral Land Animals have their reſpective Pyers, 


ſo have the Terrene Plants likewiſe their ſeveral Soils, 
from whence they draw their Nouriſhment ; as ſome 
Animals feed on Fleſh, others on Fiſh,” Roots, Leaves, 


Grain or Fruits, ſo de we find that ſome Plants love 


Clay, others a Loam, Sand, or Gravel, &c. Nor is this 
all we ought to obſerve, we muſt conſider likewiſe how: 
| beneficial to every Plant is a right E 
in a Vale, the Sides or Tops of Hills, expoſed to the 
South or North Winds, whether inland, or near the Air 
of the Sea; for it is a proper Air that keeps a Plant in 


Health, and fits it to receive — N ouriſhment; and a 
3 to each Kind of 


certain Degree of. Warmth, 


Plant, is ikewiſe worth our „for it is a Warmth 
ur- h to each Plant that —— up ices in their proper 
7 otion, 


yo 


of good Suc- 


xpoſure, whether 


different ſorts. of Fbod, one from another, like . ; ry K 


5 Sg >Ts6T 


- awel ow 0 hi 1B. PP: 
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1 Moyers 8 a5 the fame Degree of] Heat will 29 t m 
W ry Kind of Mixture „ bur, this may b lere | 
: pag ende MIT in the mean W ie 1 I hall 2 


ral * 2 the next Chapter, What R * 
wa f Plane ws cap; je of 2 J "ating, and. 89 Sbm e the 2 U a 
Nc. | of that Dise e ot, hg \7\ 4 ' 160. 120 vo COR WIS 10) © 4d | 
or- . —ͤ rr 
in 601 I {200 Oy 37 TH A. P. II. MERCY: + 11 2a 
er ei Of the: 8 of PLANTS. 25117 
het _ == N the'*foregoin ing Chapt er I have Om my 
26, Reader ſuch Hors 27 may ſerve to explain 

wer my Sytem of the Circulation of Fuices is Pe 
a 8 1 and have endeavoured to ſhow that 
ad . Plans are ſomewhat analogous to Animals; - 
We: I ſhall x a0 proceed to offer another Diſcove TY, as new. 
Id as che former, and depending on it; which. I cot y a 
ſeed ill be of extraordinary Ule to fuck as raiſe Plantatiot | 
as » Maſt, or ay other Kind of Seed or G 
ch And altho' in 5 Tr 9 100 I have propoſed to give forme 
* Directions tending only to the Improvement of Foreſt ar 

— Timber-Trees, yet Tod to be excus d, if in the Expla- 


„mation of this wonderful Myſtery of "the Generatio ph 
: Plants, I ſhallbe forced to 5 5 5 ſuch Kinds of 2 
as are not to be found in Forreſts, and to make ſome 10 
oy my. Experiments i in the Orchard or Klichen- Garden. 
F Moſes tells us in his Account of the Creation, 1 
Plants have their Seeds in themſelves; that is, every Pham 
contains in it ſelf Male and Female Powers; the Text 
he has given us ſeems to be explain d by this Diſcovery, : 
and may lead us to conſider that Plants wan 
Motion, require therefore this Union of Sexes in them 
ſelves, by which Means they may generate without the 
"Neighbourhood of other Plants ; they are in this Re- 
ſpect like Muſcles, or other immoyeable Shell-fiſh, who 
are Hermaphrodites of this Kind, having their Propaga- 
tion without the Help of one of the fame Species. I 
mention Muſcles and other immoveable Kinds of Sell. EU 
as a. particular Kind of Her mapbrodite, for thoſe which 
have local Motion, 5 * as 8 Sable ant Earth- Mor _ 
When 


4 | New Tarn 
when yOu couple with one another; ut once 


1 7 
nd BY = 
” 9% 
+ 3 
"2 '* . 7 7 
the Male and Tema Acc of Generation.” | 5 
5 
© 
3 


But before I proceed to explain this en Syſtem, 
think my ſelf obliged to declare 3 that the fi Nom, 
this Secret, was Communicated" ts me ſcveral Years": 
by a worthy Member of the Royal Society, Robert Balli, 


; Who had this Notion for above thirty Y -rhat 
Plants had a Mode of Generari ſomewhat Yew ha to 


that of Animals The Light wh J received from this 
Gentleman was afterwards farther explain d. by anoth - 


rho in n Phi Tr Numb, 187; uno es has gi 
Bis of the Apjces in 
7 e into the Meri 


7 1.74 aſcilum 5 Sedo y 
2ds t Fa contain” 9 im 0 e I then made i 
my. Bal eſs to "Rach after thi "Truth, and have Bad 
1 8 Fran 790900 to bring it to "Demonſtration b 
ince which, a Gentleman of . 
5 e TANL gu of the kane N Woes ifi the 2 
d Acad. de Science, for the Ye: A. 1711 and Toma 
1 were pubJith'd about two Veats go. 
But to come 2 the Point, GBs "Lit ub bein g Flower 
Ha LAN y known Than we ther * * bs Genera- 
ö large and ex | 
_ endeavour to N. 05 the Method Which Ne arure "makes 
75 of to im auf hy Peach the Seeds of that and evety 


— 


which Means the ſey oe? Species « of 1 


| Fall er 434 ntifged to the World. 

, "The Flower . F the Lilly has fix Leaves or Preals, 
Which are ſet on upan "the Summit of the Foot alk, 
mark'd 4 1 in, the firſt Fi igure, they ſerve to the 


Parts of Generation from the Injuries of the eather, 


and as they are of no other ee that'T know of; ſo it is 


that 1 ſhould pace. them in the dee 
Mouth of. the iftillum,, or Paſ 


s into the Uterus C, in which are three Ovarys 4-7] 


with little Fggs or Rudiments of Seds, ſuch as we find 
in the Ovarig of e but cheſe 55 will decay and 
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ome to nothing, unleſs they are impregnated by che. | 
Farina . or r Male 1 of the lame Fu; or one 
df the ſame ſort. - 
From Dto Eis a | Stamien of the Liih, through which 
he Male Setd of the Plant is convey'd tobe 
he Apex F, where, by. the Sun's Heat, it ripens 1 
burſts forth in very mimite Particles like Dat; ſome Pars. 
icles of which Pouder falling upon the Oriſice B, is 
either convey'd from thence into the Utricle C, or 'by 
ts magnetic Virrue draws the Nouriſhmentwith-great 
orce from the other Parts of the Elen into the . 
pf the Fruit, and makes them ſwell. © ; 
Now that the Farina Fecundans, or Malt Duſt; b 2 
Magnetick Virtue, is evident, for it is that only which 
Bees gather and lodge in the Cavities of their hind. Legs 
o make their Max with; and it is well NOWN 5 = 
ax, when tis warm, will attract to it any light E 
But again, if the Particles of this Powder ſhould Bs: 48. 
quir'd by Nature to paſs into the Ovarys of the Plants, 
and even into * ſeveral Eggs, or Seeds, there Contains 
ed, we tray eaſily perceive, if we ſplit the Fiſfillum of 
a Flower, char Ne has ein, a N hoc 1 
for it into the Lierus. & 26.71 * 6 

In the firſt Figure I have only given 2 De p 
tamen with its Apex, to: prevent Miſtakes in my Ex- 
planation, but the FHower of ev Lilly has ſix of the 
lame Figure and Uſe, which are placed round about the 
Piſtillum, or F emale Parts 5 fo that tis almoſt impoſſible 
it ſhould eſcape from —_— 0 of che Male Daf 
(or Farina Footy Nov rn 5 

In this and other en et tchle like Nature the Pij - 
lum is always ſo placed, that the Apices which ſurround 
it, are rither „ pa it with it, or above it, fo 
that their Duft falls r A EIT ES 


obſerve it to be longer thay the Apices one: 
conjecture that the Fruit has begun to — Tos it 405 

has no longer Occaſion of the Male Duſt. . And: i bags "= 
likewiſe 'obleryable, that as ſoon as his Wo rk af Gee | - 
ration is performed, the Male Parts, 'rogethet with the 
Leaves, or Couering, fall off, and the Pipe ns, to the 


We 


tems begins to ſhrink. 


| tn 
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We may further remark, That the top of the Piſtill 
in every Flower, is either cover'd with a fort of Velye 
Tunic, or emits a gummy Liquor the better to catc 
che BufFnfithe facet o pint £ wild 5 0 
And now as we may find in the Deſcription I have give 
of the Lilly, that the Uterus is within the Flower; 
on the other Hand the Uterus of a Roſe is without ti 
Flower, at the bottom of the Petals or Flower Leave 
And likewiſe in Fruzz-Trees, the Cherrys, Plums, and {om 
others, have their Uzricles within their Flowers, and th 
Gooſeberry, Currant, Apples and Pears, on the outſide « 
bottom of their Howers. But farther, altho' Natur 
hasdeſign'd the Duft of the Apices to fecundate the Femal 
Parts contain'd in the Flowers of Plants; yet we obſery 


that in ſome Plants the Male and Female Parts are re W., 
mote from each other; as for- Example, the GourdMl:1.c 
Pumpkin, Melon, Cucumber, and all of that Race, hay reſt 
Bloſſoms diſtinctly Male and Female upon the ſame 7 
Plant. The Male Bloſſoms may be diſtinguiſhed fron ſeer 
the others; in that they have not any Piſtil or Rudimen ſcop 
of Fruit about them, but have only a large Thrum co wit 
ver'd with Duſt in their middle; the Female Bloſſin ly - 
of theſe has a Piſtillum within the Petals, or Floueſ 5c 
Leaves, and the Rudiments of their Fruit always appaWWll En 
rent at the bottom of the Flower before it opens; and tw 
ſo in like Manner all Nut- hearing, and, I think, Ma. ve 
bearing Trees' have their Catkins or Male Bloſſoms re: th 
mote from the Female Paris. 
The Oak for Example, which bloſſoms in May, ha 7 
its Male Parts diſtinct from the Acorus, we find String th 
of little farinaceous Flowers in great abundance, as in tr 
the ſecond Figure, mark'd &, remote from the Rudi - tf 
ments of the Acorus or Fruit mark'd H: And fo likewiſe n 
in the Walnut, Cheſtnut, Hazel, Pine, Cypreſs, and even 6 
the Mulberry, Aſpen, and others. I have obſerv'd tha n 
ſome ſorts of 7ilows change their Sex every Year, by ; 
producing only Male Bloſſoms or Catkins one Year, and Ml f 
the Year following Strings of Female Bloſſoms, which MW - , 
if they then happen to be near enough ſome flo rim 


Male, wil produce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of an 
Apocinum. 5 9 When 


ill 
Ve ly 8 
Catc 


the Farina Fecundays has paſs d to impr 


ſome of the 
miſſion of the Farina Fecundans be requiſite or _ . 


. Perhaps f. fecundate the Seeds 


P. AN TIN G and GAU DEN IN. tf 
When we view with a good Microſcope the Male Duſt 


pf one ſingle Plant, we find every Particle of it to be of 
he ſame Size and Figure, but in ſome Caſes, it is of 


glue; but as Plants differ from one — in their 
Figures and Qualities, ſo are the Figures of their ſeveral 


uſts different from each other; a Grain of the 
Duſt o Geranium Sanguineum, Maximo flore of C, B, P, 


is like a Bead of a Necklace with a Hole thro' it. 
The Farina of the Corona ſolis. perennis fore & Emine 
maximus. Hort. Lugd. Bat. is a Globe ſet with Thorns; 


that of the Ricinus Fulgaris, C, By P, is of the Figure 


pf a Grain of Wheat. 


And the Are Montamens.Candidum of C, B, P, affords 


a Duſt of the Figure of a Croſs; and ine 


me Farina e Plant differ i in its Shape from the 


The Female Parts of „ Plum; are beſt 
ſeen in large Fruitr, without the trouble of the Micro- 


ſcope; ſuch as the Fruit of the Pumpkin: or Melon, where 


with the natural Eye we may diſcover the Veſſels — 
ly which make the Tunic or Covering of each Ovary 

we _ ſee how the Seeds are 2 d to it, and by w — 
End they receive their N. And again; be- 
tween the ſeveral Ovarys enclord i in ap Fruit, we may 
very eaſily perceive the Vagina, ot Paſſage through which 


progue th _ 
It may perhaps be hen ed, that 

Flowers which hang An bent, 2s the Crown Jmgerias, 
the Cyclamen, &c. and that their Piſtils. cannot receive 
the Farina Fecundam upon them; but if we e 
1 e * a ny more 
mient, or jomew onger than the Apices w 
furround them, we may calf eaſily conceive that the hich 
_ 12 and 1 Cavering on the mares of . 
the m be capab e enough receivi holding 
%o der as it falls e the Intro- 


wo Colours, as in the Tulip, where it is Yellow and 


1 
/ 


Lodgment on the Mouth of the Piſtillum may, by Ver- 


comain'd 


* 
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contain'd in the Uterus; I am fure in the Production of 
Animals there are yet greater Difficulties to encounter 
with; and it may be, if the Analogy between Plant: 
and Animals was more enquired after by the Learned, 
they might diſcover many new things which would be 


ſerviceable to the Preſervation and Benefit of Animal 
Bodies, as this Knowledge will be to the Improvement 


of the Yegetable World. We find, for Example, that 


Trees are generally. longer liv'd than Animals, ſome of 
them living to four or five Hundred Years ; nay, we 
have ſome Accounts, by Tradition, of Trees that have 
liv'd above 2000 Years z the Reaſon I think is plain, 
for that, Firſt, Trees have no Senſation (for it is m 

Opinion, that the Senſes*prey abundantly upon the 
Juices of the Body they belong to.) Secondly, They 
always breathe the ſame Air; And, Thirdly, they feed 


always upon the ſame ſimple Diet. And Mankind, who 


in the firſt Times is ſaid to have lived upwards of 900 
Years, is {aid to have fed upon a ſimple. Diet, and to 
have drank of the clear Stream; at leaſt he had then 
but little Variety of Food. But I hope my Reader will 
pardon this Digreſſion of mine, it may perhaps put him 
upon greater Diſcoveries. 92 8 
I I ſhall now proceed to what I call the Demonſtrative 
Part of this Syſtem. I made my firſt Experiment upon 
the Tulip, which T choſe rather than any other Plaht, 

becauſe it ſeldom miſſes to produce Seed. Several Y cars 
ago 1 had the Conveniency of a large Garden, wherein 
there was a conſiderable Bed of Tulips in one Part, con- 
taining about 400 Roots; in another Part of it, dy 
remote from the former, were twelve Tulips in The 
Health. At the firſt opening of the twelve, which I was 
-very careful to obſerve, I cautiouſly took out of them 
all their Apices, before the Farina Fecundans was ripe, 
or any ways appear'd ; theſe Tulips being thus' caſtrated, 
bare no Seed that Summer, while on the other Hand, 
every one of the 400 Plants which I had let alone pro- 
— ̃ ͤ ).. do 

But as a farther Demonſtration that Plants generate 
after the manner I have endeavoured to account for 4 
; . h «. . | | 
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T ſhall recommend to my Reader the following Experi- 
ment. Make choice of ſuch a Plant of the Hagel or 
Philbud, as you find to be in a bearing State, and far 
diſtant from any other of the ſame Sort; this Tee in 
January puts forth what are commonly call'd Cazkins, 
vvhich are long Thrums, compos'd of very ſmall Flowers, 
that towards: the beginning of March are cover'd with 
a fine Duſt, or Male Seed; tis then the Bloſſoms or Fe- 
male Parts appear on the Buds of the fame Tree; _ 
are very ſmall, and hardly to be diſcern'd without {trid 
Enquiry, only offering to the View a-ſmall Cluſter of 
Scarlet Threads, which are ſo many Tubes leading to the 
Rudiments of the Nuts; this happens at a windy Seaſon 
of the Vear, that the Male Duſt may be more eaſily 
convey' d to the Utricles or Female Bloſſoms of the Plant. 
Now as ſoon as the Cazkins appear, they muſt be care- 
fully taken from the Tree, and it will produce no Fruit 


ticular Bloſſom of it, which may be impregnated with 
Catkins from another Tree, gather'd freſh every Morn- 
ing for three or four Days 3 and duſted light- 
ly over it, without bruiſing its tender Fibres: And in 
uke manner may the Bloſſoms of any other Tree or Flow- 
er be caſtrated, and will have the ſame Effect. 
By this Knowledge we: may alter the Property and 
Taſte of any Fruit, by impregnating the one with the 
Farina of another of the fame Claſs z as for Example, 
a Codlin with a Pairmain, which will occaſion the Cod- 
lin ſo impregnated to laſt a longer Time than uſual, and 
be of a ſharper Taſte; or if the Yinter Fruit ſhould be 
fecundated with the Duft of the Summer Kinds, the 
will decay before their uſual Time; and it is from this 
accidental Coupling of the Farina of one with the o- 
ther, that in an Orchard where there is Variety of Ap- 
ples, even the Fruits gather'd from the ſame Tree, differ 
in their Flavour and Times of ripening, and moreover 
the Seeds of thoſe Apples ſo generated, being changed 


duce different kinds of Fruits if they are ſown. + 
B35 Ei 
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that Vear, unleſs you have a mind to ſingle out any par- 


by that Means from their Natural Qualities, will pro- 


of * 
I 
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Tis from this accidental Coupling that proceeds the 
Numberleſs Varieties of Fruits — Flowers which: are 
ais d every Day from Seed. The yellow and black 
Aurienlat, which were the firſt we had in England, 
coupling with one another, produced Seed which gave 


us other Varieties, which again mixing their Qualitie v 
in like manner, has afforded us by little and little, the ¶nay 
numberleſs Variations which we ſee at this Day in e. Port 
very cutious Flower-Garden; for I have ſaved the Seeds b 
of near a hundred plain Auriculas, whoſe Flowers were vor 
of one Colour, and ſtood remote from others, and tha: frec 
Seed I remember to have produced no Variety; but on Ch. 
the other hand, where I have ſaved the Seed of ſuch} Tiy 
lain Aurioulas, as have ſtood 5 4 „and were dif-. ies 
cring in their Colours; that Seed has\farniſh'd me with wh 
eat Varieties, different from the Mother Plants. I be. ¶ ¶ pet 
eve I need not explain : how the Male Duſt of P lan nec 
may be convey'd by the Air from one to another, by BW the 
which this Generation and Production of new Plants i; pre 
brought about; but I ſhall hint by the by, to ſuch as ll or 
plant Orobards for Gyder, that they ought: to plant only 
one Sort of Appies in thaſe Orchards; and that ſuch ll ſec 
| Plantations be hkewiſe remote from other Kinds of A Sc 


ples, whoſe Farina would elſe certainly ſpoil the Cyder 
Fruit, by ripening ſome ſooner and others later, which 
would Seoeficn. almoſt a continual Ferment in the Li- 
quor, and never permit it to ſettle or grow fine. | 
Moreaver, a Curious Perſon may, by this Knowledge, 
ee ſuch rare Kinds of Plants, as have not yet been 
eard of, by making choice of two Plants for his Pur- 
poſe, as are near alike in their Parts, but chiefly in their 
Flowers or Seeds-Yefſelsz for Example, the Carnation and 
Sweet Milliam are in ſome' ret 


the ane will impregnate the other, and the Seed ſo em 
liven'd will — a Plant differing. from either, as 
may now be ſeen in the Garden of the ingenious Mr. 
Thomas Fairchild of FHoxtgn, a Plant neither Sweet-Wik 
liam nor Carnation, but reſembling both equally, which 
was raiſed from the Seed of a Carnation, that had been 
impregnated by the Farina of the Sweet HFilliam. | Jax 
8 oups 
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Is the ouplings are not unlike hat of the Mare with the Af, 
h ar hich produces the Mule, and in regard to (Generation, | 
blach e alſo the ſame with Mules, not being able to mul ly 
glans dei Species, no more chan other Mon g cnerated _ 


e fame manner. 


ati We may learn from hence, that the Fruit of, y =" 
„ the ay be adulterated as well by the Farina of one of the ſame 
| 3 ” pt, we perhaps may be ſickly and of aDwarf Kind, 
Seed 


5 the Duft of ſome other Kind near a- Kin to it, and 
3 chan 1 fel. Now as ſuch n be — 


Wrequent in common Woods, fo would I recommend 
ut on Choice of Seed, to be made on from Fry root or 
ſuch 222 -Trees.as excel in, Jreatneſs or ö ; 


dit ties, and are 
with WE which 9 
I bes oi 2 
lan: neceſſary to DEE 
Ye SE im the ety Spiele, 
s 13 produce, as it is in the Breedin 

ch as - Runnings Ho. ſeg. n * 1104 155 » 11 OE 10 17 
only There is but one ſort of Plant —— I know: iel 
ſuch ſeems to be; out of this Danger, of coupling with other 
40+ Sorts, conſequently of either improving or di- 
«yaer WF miniſhing the Qualitics af; its Seeds, and that is the Mi- 
hich .etoe; = Parts of its Flowers are indeed as apt to Ge- 
> Lis neration as. thoſe. of other Plants, but I have never ſeen 

ay Variety of this Plant, os do I ænow any other near- 
dge, ly enough: related; to it to engender with it; for whe- 
been cher we find it growing upon the Oat, Hillew, Lime, 
Pur- or any other Tree whatever, the Leaves, Flowers and 
their Fruit, with its manner of Growth, are a alike. And 
and ſince I have had Occaſion to mention it in this Place, 
a of 2 me leave to take Notiee of ſome Particularities be- 
en onging to it, as that it is neither to be propagated in 
„ 28 Earth or Water, but upon Trees and Plants only. The 
Mr. Ancients made it a Superplant, peculiar to the Oak, and 
Vil- tell us, that altho' it ſeemingly produced Seed, they 
nich did not believe that that Seed could poſſibly be made 
wm to ans becauſe I open e __ Nr it in che 
ieſe 


B4 Earth 
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Earth without Succeſs. But as it is ſo frequently found 
wing on other Trees, beſides the Oak in our Times 

I ſhall take occaſion at once to overturn their Opinion 
in relation to this Plant, by ſhewing how it may be 
propagated from Seed upon any Tree whatever, About 
Chriſimas, when the Berries are ripe, they may eafily 
be made to ſtick upon the ſmooth Bark of any Tree you 
have a mind to propagate them upon, whether it be the 
Oak, Aſh, Elm, Apple, . Pear, Plum, Roſe, Gooſeberry, 


or Currant, &c. The Viſcous Juice, which encompal. 
ſeth each Seed, will bind it faſt to the Part you place it] 
upon, and with this {mall Trouble you may expect 
young Plants the following Vear, provided the Birds 
don't devour the Seeds you have ſown, therefore a Net 
would do well to ſecurè them. I have ſeen twenty 
Plants: of Mi ſietas growing pon as many different Sorts 
of Trees: and. Shrubs in one Garden, which were propa- 
gated in the ſame manner I have mentioned. And I 
— — be very uſeful in correcting, the too 
great Vigour of ſome Fruit: Trees, and bring them to 


* 
* 


beat, by 4 the ſaperabundant Fuic's, which 
are always deſtructive to Hrolifcity, either in Plants or 
Anuials, Vir 210049 10 N ren ee 
And now from the Aceount I have given of the Ge- 
neration of Plants, it appears that double Flowers ſeldom 
bear Seed, becauſe the Duſt of the Apices is too much 
crowded with the Petals, or Flower- Leaves, which for 
that Reaſon cannot eaſily reach the Style or Piſtil of the 
Fleer, which is always prominent, and above the Pe- 
tals, in full Flowers. It appears likewiſe, that the na- 
tural Properties of Fruits or Seeds may be changed by 
accidental coupling with other Plants; and that the 
Seeds ſo alter'd, may rob us of our Expectarions in 
Planting, by having their Principles debauch'd by the 


Duſt af diſtemper'd and degenerated Plants. I could ſtill 
add many other Remarks relating to this Diſcovery, and 
give my Reader a more ample Deſcription of the Gene- 
rative Parts of Vegetables, as J have obſerv'd them with 
the beſt Mioroſcapos; but I coneeive I have ſaid c- 
nough ta explain what 1 propoſed upon this Head, ge 
EEE 4 


F 
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ſhall therefore now proceed to offer ſuch Experiments 
as I have made relatin nde Soils, and endeavour to ſhew ZO 
en 


how they may be mended, alxer'd, and i e 'd, n 
by proper Nee N each e other, "4 


f 


. 
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CHAP. Wo 


of 90 ILS proper yer ifor the Nouriſbment of PLANTS, 
and 2 for forwarding the Growth of P LA N TS. 


SF Plants in their ſeveral Degrees draw 15 
72 BS the Earth ſuch Aliment as is proper fo 
their Subſiſtence, and that as the Nouriſh- 
ment they receive is more or leſs 1 1 * 
them, ſo they proſper accordingly 
may then reaſonably infer os there is a rüde | 
Sap in Vegetables, in NG de reſpect like that of the Bloc 
in Animals, as T have already endeayour'd to ſhew in 
my firſt Chapter of this Tract. For in Animals it is 
very certain, that a Diet is re quired by them for wen 
Subſiſtence, and that a Diet being concotted, is the 
Matter from whence the-Blood is drawn ; and that ax 
the Blood is, ſo is the State of the Body, either keatth- 
ful or diſtemper'd ; then it reaſonably lows, that we 
ought as carefully, to 3 wholeſome and natural 
Nouriſhment for the Welfare of each reſpective Plant 
we deſign to propagate, as we uſually do the proper Food . 
or Dief of every Auimal we have à mind to nouriſh. 
The Food of Land Animals is of three Kinds only, vlg. 
Fleſh, Herbs, and Seeds or Fruit, So likewiſe the Foad © 
of Terrene Plants is of three ſorts, Sand, Loam, or Ma- 
ther-Earth, and Clay, in their ſeveral Be rees; and as 
the ſeveral Kinds of Fleſh, the various Tribes of Herbs, 
and the many different Fruits have each their reſpective 
Animals to feed upon them, ſo Sand in its ſeveral De- 

ces, Loam of different Sorts, and Clays of all Kinds, 
Fs certain Proportions of Salts in each of them proper 
for the Nouriſhment of every Plant. 

Fruit or Seeds I eſteem to be the medium Nouriſhment 
8 Fleſh and _—_ and we find that every Land 

a” Auimal 
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Animal will feed L it, altho' their natural Food is 
eirher Fleſh or Graſs; as for Example, a Horſe, whole | 
oper Food is Graſs, will eat Grain, *and ſo Dogs and 
other Creatures who feed upon Fleſh, will eat Fruit. 
And I am of Opinion, that the Salts therefore in Fleſh, 
Fruit and Herbs, are the ſame, only differing in the 
Proportions of their Quantities z that is, one Pound 
weight of Fleſh may perhaps contain twice as many 
Salts as the ke Weight of Grain or Seed, and one 
Pound of Grain twice the Quantity of Salts that ma 
be found in a Pound of Herbs or Graſs. Now that 
theſe Salts are PORT for Vegetation, is evident by the 
common Practice of burying Straw, or Litter, Brakes, 
 Hulm, and ſuch like, to enrich ſome Soils : Again, if 
ruits and Grain be well conſumed, one Load of it 
laid upon a 5 75 of Ground, will enrich it more than 
ten Load of Horſe. Litter, or Common Dung, ſays Sir 
Hugh Platt from Experience, and we are very ſenſible 
of the prodigious Effect of Carrion, Leather, or any Parts 
of Animals apply'd to the Roots of Yegetables., Þ _ 
So on the other Hand, in natural Soils, what I call 
Loam, or Mether Earth, I ſuppoſe to be the Medium 
between Sand and Clay, that is, an Earth of a certain 
Temperature, partaking equally of them both. And in- 
deed all Soils that I know of, may be reduced under 
theſe three general Heads, viz. Sand, Loam, and Clay; 
for all others, altho*- they may bear different Names, 
are in ſome Reſpect i on one or other of theſe. 
Gravels, and all the open Soils, till we come to the 
Loam 1 mention, are oo the /andyRace; and the binding 
Earths, from Loam downwards, till we come to the 
Stiffneſs of Chalk it ſelf, may be ranged with the Clay 
Kind. I find all theſe Soils are alike tending to Yege- 
tation, and have their Salts proper for it, but in diffe- 
rent Proportions of Quantity; that is, a Peck of Clay 
has perhaps twice as much Salts in it as the ſame Quan- 
"tity of Loam, and that Quantity of Loam twice as many 
Salts as the fame Proportion of Sand. Now from this 
Argument of mine, it may ſeem at firſt View, that Clay 
is the molt proper Soil to forward the Growth of Shar 
E | ' , Whereas 


wy 
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W whereas we know, that. Sand is much more apt to pro- 
duce Plants quicker than any x other, Sail; but give me 


it. ly wrought together, wall not ve out thoſe Salts - 


contained in it, neither can ks he er Fibres of every 
Plant make ma Way chrd' it, in {earch of their Nou- 
ar if we open its Parts, by EP ak ud 
ial e and keęp thoſe nb 
* 1 of ſome ſharp Sand, or othex Body wat heh 
Naur; we ſhall not Doo {ce ſeg of its V 
eee me Hangs, SEA 5g to 


ut in n deen, the leaſt COT of the Sun's 
'armth ; But the: e eee / 
are they ſoon exhaled $6) . 
The Clay bas certain Plants, growing 
are natural to it, and conſeque ri 
than in any other Soil. 
And the Sand likewiſe has its -nataral Þ! Plants, which 
Lock. in it, and will not equally proſper i in any other | 
However, both the Clay plants, and thoſe of the Sand, 
will grow. in the Loamy Soil I have mention'd, becauſe 
it partakes of the Qualities of Saud and Clay, as Grain 
doth of Fleſhand Herbs, in Reſpect to the Food of Animals. 
J might here take Notice that the Word Loam is va- 
riouſly receiv'd and underſtood by Planters: Some mean 
by it the moſt common ſuperficial Earth met with in 


of Sand and Clay. Others would have it more inc 
to Clay than Sand: However, I ſhall endeayour to av 
all, Diſputes that. might ariſe concerning it, by once 


mention it, I mean only that Degree of Earth which 8 

3 artakes of Sand — Cr. ok 
his Fant then, which I call Laam, may cither be 
iafa black, or yellow Colour; but let it be either the 


leave to explain this Paradox: C a. Parts are cloſe- 


England, without any Regard to the Proportions it bears - 


more repeating, that when I ſhall have Occalion to 


one 
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one or the other, Experience ſhe ws us that Plants of 
all Sorts will grow in it, and for the Reaſons I have 
before mention d, it appears to be a more beneficial Soil 
n tha any other, wherever it Happen to be 
Now, as I ebe! it, ſeein Gat Yoo is ſo happy in 
its Productions, that even P Plarits naturally bred in diffe- 
rent Soik will thrive in it, it then ſeems caforuble, that 
if by Mixtures of natural Earths one with the other, 
we make ſuch a Compoſt as may nearly imitate it, we 
may expect far greater Succeſs from a Mixture of that 
Sort ( Wecalh in Plantations of durable Trees) than 
from any Compoſition we can deviſe to be made with 
s, or other forcing Ingredients. © For it is v 
well Worth our Remark, that neh, and Ve egetables 
alſo of all Sorts, are more laſting, as they are fed k 
ſimple and natural Diets, as I have hirited before. It is 


true, Ho- beds, or any other Means of the like Nature, 


would indeed forward the Growth of Trees 3 50 
much in one Vear, as Nature of her ſelf would 

| fix: Or as Dr. Agricola of Ratisbone pretends by his a 
tificial Compoſt to raiſe Foreſt-Trees to exceed the Height 
of twenty Foot in a few Days time; but we may be aſ- 
ſured they can never laſt out half their Days, for we 
Find che Ame in Animals, but particularly in Mankind, 
who by Exceſs of unnatural Foods, and invigorating 
Liquors, ſhortens his Life; while on the other Hand, 


ſuch Men as have bare Subſiſtence, and are forced thro” 


Neceſſity to live upon the natural Food of their 3 
Country, are long-liv'd ; I therefore would adviſe, a 

well from what I have faid, as from the Obſervations 
and Enquiries have made of the Gr owth of Timber-Trees, 
that they may not be forced by any violent Means, if 
we deſign them to laſt long, and improve themſelves 
to be valuable; neither to take them from a Nurſery of 
rich Ground, and expoſe them afterwards in ſuch Land 
where they may want the ſame plenty of Nouriſhment 
they have 3 uſed to; for then they would certainly 
Aalen and deceive us. Let the Earth we deſign to 
plant them in be freſh and well open d in its Parts; and 


if 
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ſhallow rocky Soil, and at the ſame time that an 4 
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if if ſhould be ſifted, it will help the ſtriking of young 
Roots at firſt planting, and ſupport them til they . 
gn Strength. _- 

I F think I need not further explain, that equal Qin. 
tities of Sand and Clay well mix d together, - will afford 


us the defirable Soil we ſeek after, in Caſe the Loam or 


Mother Earth I mention, cannot conveniently be met 
with. But this has its greateſt Uſe, when we 0 
new Plantations, for We ought alſo; to examine the 
Depth of the Soil underneath, into which our Trees 
5 afterwards to puſh- their Roots „ and from whence 
are to draw their chief Nouriſhment, and that may 
> known from Obſervation; that is, by examining | 
the moſt vigorous: Trees of every Kind, and obſerving 
the Qualities and Depths of the Soils they feed from, 
and from ſuch Examples, to make our 9 ac- 
cordingly; we ſhall they find that an Oak will never 
make good Timber, if it be planted or ſown u 


will grow there; but this I ſhall more: tully e in 


the next Chapter of Foreſt Trees. 


And now ſeeing that ſome delight more in the quick : 
Growth of the Trees they plant, than the Advan 
which would accrue'to their Families, from a regular 
and natural Growth of their Plantations, I ſhall men- 
tion ſome Mixtures which have been experienced to for- | 


Ward the Growth of- Trees. 


Mixture the Firſt. If the Soil be ſtiff, Asli ro 
Clay, let it be well broke and open'd, of which ike | 
about five Load, add to it an equal Quantity of Heath 
Turfs burnt, let theſe Ingredients be well' mixed and 
ſifted, or skreen'd together, after they have lain for a 
Winter in a Heap or ge This CGontpoit will for- 


ward 'Frees extreamly. 


Second Mirture. To Pur Load af tiff Soil broke and 
open d as before, add as many Load of ſharp Sand, to 
Which put two Load of the Aſhes of burnt: Furzes, 
Gorſe, Fern, Weeds, or Wood; let this be well mix'd 


together about September or” Oftober, and be laid up in 


idge till. the February following , to > be skreen d or 


ſifted 


EO 7, — 
— — ? ¶ ˙— 
» 


Land, made uſe of the like Mixtures in his Garden, beter 
the Succek he defired. 


| Rape Seeds, after the Oil is preſs d ron them, which 
may be very eaſily had at the Rape Milis at a ſmall Ex- 


mx Plane. 
Brewing) add to it two Load of Sand, and two of fif 


| Mixture as before, and it will 
found, put them in the Place of the burnt Tu, and then 


ä have ſet Gown, I might add thoſe which I have known 
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fifted for Uſe. Sir William Bruct, a Gentleman of Svot. 


- Third Mixture: One Load of rotted mod, ſuch as 
may be found under a Wood Pile, or, for want of that; 
the ſame Quantity of rotted Leaves. To either of theſe 
add a Load of burnt Graf5 Turf, two Load of Sand, and i 
the like of fi Soil, this. \mpoſition. muſt be well 

mix'd and laid in a Ridge from October till February 
and be ſiſted for Uſe. N. B. Theſe artificial Soil 
ſhould always be compos d about October, and ſifted the 
following 9 — before you uſe them; ; for if n 
ſhould prepare t Wim tte 8 ng, the Summer's F 
would exhale: their Yolatile 1 and beſides, 2 
would be apt to rob them of their Nouriſhmenr, unleſi 
r were to be made in ſome ſhady Place under Trees.” 

h Mixture. Take the Quantity of a Load of 


pence add to them two Load of Sand, one of fi Soil, 
and one of burnt Heath, or Graſs Tur, prepared as the 
others, and fiſted, will Nad, forward the Growth of 


Fifth Mixture.” Take one Load: of MaliGraine (after 


_ mix*d and pre as before, ir will make an in 
omparable Compoſt to haſten the Gromith of Plants. 


5 — Mixtare.  Sheeps- Dung, with a like quantity of 2 
Wood- Aſhes, and twice as muc Loam, or Mother Earth, | i 
prepared as before, will rar forward. the Growth of 1 


Herbs and Trees. 
Seventh Mixture. Take of g. Durg well con- 
ſumed, two Load; add to it one Load * e 
two Load of Sand, and two of Es * rey ting 


tion of Plants: But if Sa- Coal 6 are more eafily 


add one Load more of fi Earth to the Compoſt. 
And now beſides 5 | Fra Compofitions which [I 


do 


. 
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to have been prepared with the Soil of Poultry, that feed 
upon Corn or Grain. I found thoſe Ingredients very 


hot and full of Salts, greatly tending.ta Vegetation, and 
abundantly quicker 1 than the Soil of 

Animals, which only feed upon Herbs; but chat is 9 
great Wonder, if it be true what Sir Hugh Plat? fays, 
that one Load of Grain will enrich Ground more than 
ten Load of common Dung, and alſo from whatT know 
from Experience, and have mention'd in the Fourth 
and Fifth Mixtures I in this Chapter. Now if 
ſimple Grain by Infuſion only (if I may ſo term it) in 
the Mixtures or Compoſts I have directed, has a good 
Effect, we may eaſily imagine how much mort power- 
ful it will be when it has paſs'd through the Bodies of 
$imals. I could ſay much more upon this Head, but 
as it is my Deſign to be as ſhort as may be conyenient, 
and purpoſing chiefly in this Treatiſe to contribute ſuch 
Experiments as may tend to the Improvement of Plan- 
tations of Foreſt-Trees, I ſhall not here 3 upon 
Soils, but leave ſome Particulars for another Work, and 
ſum up this Chapter, with two or three ſhort Remarks, 
firſt that a Preparation of natural Soils anſwerable to the 
Loam or Mother Earth IJ have mention' d, is certainly the 
beſt for all Sorts of Foreſt-Trees to be planted or ſown in, 
if we deſign them to make good Timber; and if it is 
rather deſired that ſuch Trees ſhould grow quick, and 
33 the ſubject to decay early, or be preju- 
diced by Blights, I have made mention of ſuch forcing 
Compoſts as will ſet them forward in their Growth ; but 
in = inion might be better employ'd in Gardens for 
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the Production of ſhort-liv'd Plants. 
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' that there will hardly remain any Idea of the plentiful 


man of e, not oi 
how to maintain the Bulk of his Eſtate entire, but con- 


_ where 


nn 


Of TrußER-TxEES and UNDER WOOD, and of | 


Dreſſing and Cleaning of Woods. 
s there is nothing which contributes more 
to the Honour, Beauty, and Welfare of an 
Eſtate, than timely and ſufficient Plantati- 
ons of Timber-Trees, ſo J have choſe to make 
| the propagating of Timber my preſent Sub- 


+ and what I have faid in the former Chapters may, 


hope, contribute ſomething towards our Succeſs in 


the Undertaking, which will greatly contribute to the 


Welfare of every Man of Eſtate, if it be rightly under- 


ſtood: For altho' a Gentleman may perhaps be poſſeſsd 


of a plentiful Fortune, ſuppoſe of 10000 J. per Annum, 


he ought certainly to conſider, that in proceſs of Time 


he muſt provide Fortunes for Children out of that 


Eſtate, proportionably to his Honour, and again, his 


Children muſt likewiſe make farther Proviſions out of 
their ſeveral Parcels for their Iſſue, and ſo on, till at 
length, in ſix or ſeven Generations, we. ſhall find the 
paternal Eſtate cut to Pieces into ſo many little Shares, 


Stock of their Anceſtors. Now I fay, it. would cer- 


on's 
wha! 
there 
| will 


muc] 
taker 


a W 


tainly 7 a Token of great Wiſdom, for every Gentle- 
Fortune, not only to conſult all proper Means 


tinue it ſo in his Line, wiſely guarded againſt the Ha- 
zards of Fortune, and even the natural Conſequences I |} 
mention, by timely and neceſſary Plantations. upon it, 
which would be 1 many Monuments of his Wiſtom : 
and improving Treaſuries for the good of his Poſterity : | 
And beſides, how beneficial would ſuch Plantations be in | 


Caſe of extraordinary Accidents; the Profuſeneſs of a | 
Diſcovery of Iron or Lead Mines, 

ood is of ſuch extraordinary Uſe; or for the 
raiſing a Sum of Money upon any Emergency? I may 
add likewiſe, beſides the private Intereſt of the Pro- 
prietor, it would be of general Uſe, and for the Nati- HW 
| | | | | | on' Ss P25 = - 
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on's Good. How happily is England ſituated for Trade, 
what Benefits doth ſhe receive from her Shipping, and 
therefore how profitable and uſeful is her 27 amber, which 
will yet become more valuable than ever, in that ſo 
much is continually cut down, and very little Care 
taken to make new Plantations for future Benefit ? In 

a Word, the preſent State of Timber in * is fo. 
very indonfiderabic in reſpect to the great Uſe made of i 
it, and even that which remains JOE is generally 
7 much neglected i in its Culture, t at I hope ſome Di- 
rection for its Improvement may not be unacceptable 
to the World. 

The Trees which have been cbmmonly Ppropay ated i in 
Erzgland, for Timber, are the Oak, Aſh, Beech, Elm, 
l Chefe, and Walnut ; ; theſe are of the upper Clak, 15 
ve may add to them the Ilex or Evergreen Oak. | 
= Of the lower Rank for Underwood, or more FEY'S, | 
ent Uſe, are the Hazels, Alders, Willows, and ſomẽ © 0+ 
thers of leſs Note. | 
= Thc Oak, like all other Plants, has its Varietics, | 
Wwhich are taken Notice of by the Botanifts. I have 
Wobſcrv'd' about five Sorts in England; but I ſhall e 
recommend two Kinds of them to be larted for Tim 
ber. The firft and beſt, in my Opinion, is the up- 
fight Oak,” which grows more erect than any other 
and the ſecond is the large ſpreading Oak. We have 
many Inftances of theſe Kinds, that have attain'd to 
ſuch prodigious Greatneſs of Stature, that the Do 
alone of one Tree has been ſold for upward" of 5701 
The Oak. doth not only afford us the moſt ſerviceable 
Timber for Naval Architecture, but alſo for other Build- 
ng. Its Bark is uſeful to Tanners, and the Oak is there- 

ore cut down about April, When its Bark will peel. 
he Acorus are excellent Food for Hogs. | This Tree 
n a in moiſt Ground of a good De h, and will 

oper in the coldeſt Clay; t as Mr. Evelyn ſays, in 
he Þ WS rave! alſo. It is noted likewiſe, that ſome Opks ha- 
Ing been ſown in Hedge-Rows, have in the Space of 
} 4 irty Years born a Stem or Trank of a Foot Diameter. 
have my fel ſeen ſome {cedling Oaks of twenty Years 


+ Grown 
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Growth of near that Subſtance, which had never been 
removed from the Place where they were ſown ; and! 
would adviſe, that every Plantation of Oaks be ſet from 
Acorns on the yery Spot where they are to remain, and 
that we are likewiſe careful to chuſe our Acorns from 
| thriving yigorous Trees, for the Reaſons I have before 
| mention'd ; the Diſtance between them ought to be a- 
i bout 2 and the ſaid Space between the Oaks 
ſhould be interſown or planted for Underwood, as I ſhall 
direct in the following Chapter. 8 | 
Oft the A there are two Sorts, (falſely diſtinguiſh'd 
| by the Names of Male and Female) which moſt deſerve 
1 our Care, in that they are quick Growers, and riſe to a 
| 8 Stature; beſides theſe there are ſeveral othet 
inds which are not worth our Notice. So that we 
ought to be careful in the Choice of the Keys or Seed: 
we deſign ta ſow. I have heard of 4/b-Trees of 40 
Years. Growth from the Seed, that have been ſold for ta 
Twenty five Pounds a Piece, which have grown on ning 
Plains in light Earth, not very deep: And Mr. Evelyn or v 
tells us, that one Perſon planted ſo much of this ſort of Sem 
Timber in his Lifetime as was valued worth Fifty thou- fron 
ſand Pounds to be bought, which he juſtly. remarks fide: 
was very good Encouragement for a ſmall and pleaſant i ther 
' Induſtry. The Keys of this Tree are ſowed about Octo. Plan 
ber, or elſe may be laid at that time in Sand, S. S. S. Ma 
till the following Spring, and then ſown. The Timber Elm 
of the Abb is uſed for Ploughs and Axle Trees, Wheel firm 
Rings, Oars, and many other Mechanick Works; and oro 
if we propagate the Aſb for Underwood, only, it wil Tre 
turn to good Account for Hoops and Hop Poles. I ſure 
may he cut about February, GPS | 
he Beech delights in Mountains. In Berk/bire, on and 
the Chalky Hills, this Tree is very proſperous, and at- of © 
tains a conſiderable Stature; its Timber is uſed about Bra: 
[| Keils of Ships, and many Implements of Husbandry ; it I half 
is the moſt common Fire- wood of England, eſpecially MW von 
about London, where Billets are uſually burnt. - Among let | 
the Coal Pits near Newcaſtle upon Tine, this Wood 1s MW That 
much uſed to make Cart Ways, where for many Mis hay 
1 Tl 
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the Wheels of the Coal Ws ns run upon it, which 
faves the Expence of Horſe Fleſh. This Wood will 


O 

5 remain ſound for many Years in thoſe marſhy Lands, 
om and is mueh eſteem'd for that Uſe. From the Seed, 
ore which is cal'd Beech Maſt, the French have long ſince 


drawn a very ſweet Oil for eating, and lately the fame 
has been praftiſed in England. This Seed is likewiſe 
good to feed Deer, Hogs, and Fowl; it may be ſown a- 
Con October, or put in Sand like the Aſb-Reys, till the 


as Spring, the better ro Preſerve it from Yermin. The 
erve Timber may be cur' as the former. : TI00 0 
co 4 We have . land, gs 


ther mong which the Pulgar or Mountain 

we the beſt for Timber; I ſhall the 

eat Sort to the Planter, befote all ot 

151 falls from it towards the latter End of Au, or begin- 
on] ning of Muy, i muſt then be ſown in fine lifted Zarb, 
hui or what eee 

rt of Seminary muſt be made in a fflady Place, and water'd 


from time to time, as the Earth begins to dry; but be- 
marks fides this way of raiſing Elms, we may either propagate 
aſam them from Layers, or Futters; which laſt maſt be tranſs 
8: ll planted into Beds of fine Earth about the beginning of 
3. S. March, and kept well: water d. And ſo naturally is the 


ber Elm inclined to Vegetation, that I have heard fome af 
hed 


firm, ht ire the Chips of it in a Piece of plow d 
2 


and Ground, they have raig'd a large Quantity of the 
will Trees, which perhaps is not impofftble; Fam a> 
. IM furcd in other Cafes the Buds and Leaves, nay the very 
c fibrous Roots of Plants, have been made to vegetate 
„ on, amd produce Trees; as for Example the fingle Leaves 
> at- of Oranges have been made to ſtrike Root, and produce 
bout {Ml Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, By ſerting them 
y ; it half way in the Earth; and Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton has 
cially Wl done the like, wirh Leaves of the Lauruſtinus; however, 
nong let us raiſe our Ems which way we will, I ſhall adviſe 
od i; chat they be not planted out of their firſt: Beds till they 
Miles have ftood there two Years ; and then remove them to 


greater Diftances from each other, and let them fo re- 
: * C 2 | main | 
_ | 


7 
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main "till you lant them out for ater „ at about 
twenty Foot diſtance, in Beds of the ſifted; Loam di- 
rect they grow quick, give a fine Shade, and afford 
valuabl le Timber; and if the. 2 Elm, or Dutch Elm, 
be grafted upon this Kind, we may expect them to 
make Shoots of above eight Foot long in one Year, 
and produce Leaves of an extraordinary Bigneſs, but the 
Wood will then be not ſo valuable. This Tree delights 
in an Earth competently fertile, neither too dry or ſandy, 
or too cold and ſpungy; nor does it require a deep Soul, | 
Let it be moderately refreſhed with Water after plans 
ting; and to keep the Earth about the Roots more o- 
pen, and ready to receiyc. Wet, cover: the Bed it is 
ted in wit] Fa 1 or other ſuch like Matter; 

A ear or two after P Hatin ou may refreſh the young 
_— Roots, with ſome fine | 

lifted Farth, 0 or any one of the four fi rit Mixtures mens 
8 in 4 15 for egoing C SH 2 TREK will make the 


rec + 27 5 fe rviceable 


I e wet, it will laſt a tp Gall it is mi = uſed 
| 25 5 1 ir Mills, 20G ſuch 1255 5 Ships as — 


to en Vie F 
Me have two Kinds of ER in Eggli, that 1 
bears edible Fruit, and. the ;other . which is call'd the 
Horſe-Ghefwut The firſt of theſe Trees affords, g 
Timber, and the latter is only deſirable for its 1 
Shade ind beautiful Flowers: Theſe. Trees. ma oth be 
raiſed, by ſertin 15 the Nuts about three Inches — in 4 
light Each Foil, towards the latter End of þ + 9h of 


be inning. £01 Marth; but as the firſt only is uſeful, fo 

all chuſe to recommend i it to * ey 2 1 It delt 
If high Grounds remote from Water, w hich would 
ſpoil both its Timber and Fruit, and ſhould,indeed be {et 
py rom the Nut, where it is always to. Fes for *tis apt 
to ſuffer greatly by removing, and ſpread too much in 
its is Bran 


es; ben it loſes, its Tap-root, as all othe 
. Tap. 
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Fap-rooted Trees are known” to do. Its Timber is 
laſting if it be kept dry, and good for Building; 3 and if 
it be planted 195 Underwood, it will afford excellent 
Poles and Stakes in nine "Years after ſowing, worth at 
leaſt 10s. per Hundred: The Fruit is ſometimes wed at” 
our Tables, but more commonly given to Deer and — 
ther Cattle to fatten them. We may fell this Tree an 
time between November and February a 

Among the Botaniſis there are ecke d many res off 
Walnuts „two only of which Tſhall recomine the” 
Planter „ Vis. That with the ſoft Shell for the fikefof 
the. Fruit, and that with the black Grain for the Good-- 
neſs of its Timber; they are both raid from the Nuts 
like the Cheſuut, and ſhould like them be-(&wn-in"the- 
Places where they are to remain. They are in eat 
Danger of Death, if they loſe heit Tap-root, but wilt 
thrive extreamly if they have Depth of Earth to ſtrike 
en: into. The Walnut 3 well in Loam, bat Wilk fe 50 
the rin alſo in Chalk or gravelly Soll, either on hilly Ground a 
eta: or in a Vale, which 7 (J rhink Fe it to be a foreign 
this BY Plant; for as I have obſerwd, every Plant natürl. . 
vays England, has a Soil and Expokire: peeuliar to it ſelf, and- 
uſed BY will ſcarce be made to gro in any other ſort of Band- 
> Iye or Situation. I have ſecn forme” Walnut Trees of forty” 
ge: Wl Years Growth from the ſetting 6f the Nut; that Were 
uber valued at five Pounds a Piece, and others ſtanding by 

them, which were Trees planted at the fame time (as 
hich WW the Owner himſelf informed me) chat were not Wörth 

the thirty Shillinps? a Tree; and the Hike Obſervation has 
zood Bi been made of other Tap-botud Prees, but articularly” 
the Oak ;; fo. great: is the Difference of Growth in down 
1 be right rooted Plants, when they are ſet from Acorns or 
in 2 Nats, and tranſplanted from the Nurſery. The Timber 
„Ass much uſed for Chairs; Cabinets, and 1 Houſhold Fur- 
, fo BF niture; it is durable, and an Enemy to Worms, from 
ghts its exceeding Bitterneſs. The Nuts yield adundatice! of 
ould Oil, and take Place among the beſt Fruits for the Table. 
e ſet BY Fhis See may be cut down Ant the e Sap is feed Til We 
apt "_ Funn. to February. 


opt The 
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he Ilex, or Evergreen Oak, is a Plant which Pro- 
duces admirable Timber, but is more particularly valua- 
ble for its Knee Timber, which is much rougher than 
that of our Engliſb Oak, it is in ſuch Requeſt among 
our Ship Carpenters, that mary Ships lading of it ha 

been brought to England. The Tree is of a quick 
Growth, and will attain to a very conſiderable Height, 
even to equal the talleſt of the. Engliſh Oaks, to which 
Perfections we may alſo add the Beauty of its Leaves 
Which are green all VWimen,.nmn 
That curious Gentleman Nobert Balle, Eſq; F. R. 5. 

has, among other Improvements for the Good of his 
Country, propagated a large Parcel of theſe Trees at 
Mambead in hire, ſome of which have in about 


1 
70 


Pro 


by Experience, that the Sap will then Yaſh forth Bran- 
ches in the Sides of the Stem, and diſcontinue its up- 
right Growth. We may fell this Tree as we do the 
other Oak, for the Sake of its Bark, the Aeorus are good 


ood 
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Food for Deer, and Fowl, which greatly delight in the 
Shelter of thele Trees. x64 0 
Having mention'd the moſt valuable Trees for Tim- 
ber, I am in the next Place to take Notice of ſuch o- 
thers as will afford us the moſt valuable Crops of Undey- 
wood. I have already obſerv'd that the 4% and Cheſnur 
may be order'd in this Manner, and bring confiderable 
Returns to the Proprieror. The next which 1 ſhall 


Prog for this Uſe, is the Hazel, which if it be righr= * 


y managed will turn to good Account in Coppices. This 
Plant may be raiſed from the Nuts ſown. a little after 


they are ripe, in cold, dry, ſandy Ground; but if the 
Land happens to be more inclin'd to Clay, plow it in 


Autumn, and let it mellow with the Froſts 7 February 
before you ſow them. The Learned adviſe, that after 


the ſcedling Plants are come up, they ſhould be weeded 


or hough'd, fo as to leave the Plants at three Foot di- 
ſtance Fo each other, and after three Years Growth, 
to cut them off within half a Foot of the Ground, by 
which Means they will be made to ſhoot forth many 
Tt wigs from each Stem, which in nine Years time, (i. e.) 
twelve from putting in Seed, will be fit to cut for Hop- 
Poles, Hoops, Faggots, and other ſuch Uſes; but if you 
rather chuſe to uſe them for Hurdles, then they may be 
cut at five Years Growth. After the firft dite you 
may cut again in ſeven or eight Years, if they Hike the 
Ground, for Poles and Hoops, as before; and ſo con- 
tinue to do from time to time, as you ſee Occaſion. But 
theſe Trees may be likewiſe propagated by Sacters, 
which are frequently found growing about the Roots 
of old Trees, but are not very certain in their Growth, 
after tranſplanting, unleſs they are carefully water'd till 
they have ftruck good Roots. In a Plantation of this 
Kind, which may be made at any time between October 
and the Beginning of March, when the Weather 1s 0- 


pen, theſe Suckers muſt be ſet at three Foot diſtance, 
and cut down within half a Foot of the Ground about 
the Beginning of April following; or they may alſo be 
org ated by laying down their Branches or Twigs a- 
out three Inches in the Earth, which will furni Fry 
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with abundance of young Plants in a Year's time. T 
Work muſt be done about October. TS 


which muſt be again cut down early the Spring follow. 
ing, which Work being continued every Tear, the Ow- 


Wheat or any Grain whatever, and it may be for this 
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is 


The next I ſhall treat of is the Willow, an Ampbibi- 


ous Plant. There are many Sorts of it diftinguiſh'd 


by the Botaniſts, Which ſhould I mention here by their 


ſeveral Names, I might. perhaps perplex my Reader, 
and ſhall therefore only. mention them as two Kinds, 
firſt the Ozjers, which afford Twigs for the Basket- 
makers, and binding Rods, and ſecondly the Tree kind, 


or Withy, 


@ * 


Firſt then the Ozders, which afford us Twigs for 


Witker-works, are raiſed by ſetting Slips of two or three 


Years Growth about a Foot deep in marſhy or wet 


Ground, at two Foot diſtance from each other  . thi 
Mort is beſt done about the middle of February, if the 
Weather be open; the ſecond Year after Planting they 
: may, bave their Tops cut off, leaving their Szems about 


a Foot above Ground, ſo. will they put forth Tig 


ner will find conſiderable Advantage from ſuch Plaita- 
tions. An Acre of Ground thus managed will turn to 
better Account than the like Parcel of Land ſown with 


Reaſon that ſome would pretend to raiſe vaſt Sums ot 
Money by planting ſeveral thouſand Acres in this way, 
as I have been informed ſeveral Gentlemen propoſe to 
do. It-is certain at preſem Ozjers turn to good Account, 
but Lam of Opinion that if we had only as many more 
planted as we Fave now growing in England, the Mar: 
kets would be over-ſtock'd with them, and their Price 


would fall, And beſides, every Groynd, as I have faid 


before, will: not produce them. In this Treatiſe may 
be found the ſeveral ſorts of Trees for Uſe, the different 
Lands they require for their Welfare, and the vaſt Re- 

turns they would bring in, if large Plantations were 
made of the ſeveral kinds, by a diſcreet Planter, who 


knew how to allot to every, Soil the Tree 9 7 for it. 
But Iſhall proceed now to give ſome Dire 
propagating of the large ys 


* 
0 
* 


ive fon rections for the 
Putby or Tree kind, whic' wy 
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alſo in a few Years time, afford profit 
very durable Wood. Its Ule is for Perches, Raketales,” 
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rofitable, though not 


I ſuch like. Branches of three or four Mears Growth" 
about twelve Foot in length, being ſet near two Foot: 
deep in the Ground in February, about | fifteen Foot a- 
ſunder, will ſoon make handſome Trees, which will bear 


will not be made to proſper in any other. I might add, 
that this, and ſeveral other ſorts of Millau might be 
rais d from Seeds which grow on the Famale Juli, if we 
ſow them in wet boggy Ground, as is practiſed in France” 
and other Countries: % f e 8 
The Alder, more than all other Trees beſides, delights 
in Boggy Places, and may be cultivated in the coldeſt: 
wet Grounds. This Amphibious Plant is beſt raiſed from 
Truncheons or Branches about three Foot in length, ſet- 
ting them about February a Foot deep in the Ground: 
they thrive exceedingly on the Banks of Rivers, and 
will make ſuch Shots in three or four Mears time, 
as may be then cut and ſold to good Advantage for 
Poles and other Uſes it is a laſting Mood if it lie con- 
tinually under Water, and if we belicve of. Baubimus, 
will, in courſe of time, turn to Stone, but if it be ex- 


poſed ſo as to be ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry; in 


of no Duration. This Plant is alſo raiſed from Seeds in 
Flanders, where they make great Profit of it. 
Thus have I given a ſhort View of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Trees which 1 ee recommend to be planted for 
Timber and Underwood; I have endeavour'd to aſcertain 
the ſeveral Soils and Situations proper to each of them, 
which Lhope may be of ſome ule; for that in the Quan- 
tity of an Acre of Ground we frequently find Earibs of 


very different Quulities, to any of which, one or other 


of the Trees I have named may be allotted. And now 
as I ſuppoſe, that every Gentleman who is about to 
make a Plantation, will certainly make it upon his own 
Lands or at leaſt on ſuch a Parcel of Ground as will by 
right be continued after his Demiſe in his Family, it 1s 
reaſonable enough to believe, that ſuch, Perſons may 
have upon their Eſtates ſome Timber already growing, 
11.4 a8 > EO — |  lome 
ff 


of Dreſſing ; whereas, if in the prime of Growth they 


EF 
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ſome :Trees proſpering, others decayi g: Now I fay it 
would fury be good a to” fell ſuch Aw as 
to decline, either from too great Age, or too 


near Neighbourhood with others. 


To the firſt, I can pretend to give no other Directi- 
on than to have them cut down at the proper Seaſons; 
but to the ſecond, (i. e.) where they grow too cloſe 
together, leave. the moſt thriving Trees to grow and 
improve themſelves, and cut up the others Roo? and 
Branch, leaving convenient diſtances between the-Trees 
which remain ſtanding, which ought to be only ſuch 
as have their Tops or leading Shoots proſperous and in 
good order. Our Countryman Lawſon, who had for 
above 40 Years ſtudyd the Improvement and Manage- 
ment of Noads and Timber- Trees, has given us a very 
good Leſſon concerning the dreſſing and cleaning of 


Hoeds, which being ſhort, and much to the purpoſe, 
1 ſhall inſert in his Si Wake OY ä 


4 How many Forreſts and Hoods, wherein you ſhall 
& haye for one thriving Tree, four (nay ſometimes twen- 
ty four) evil thriving, rotten and dying Trees, even 
While they live; and inſtead of Trees, thouſands of 
* Bufbes and Shrubs! What Rottenneſs, what Hollowneſs, 


& what dead Arms, wither d Tops, curtail d Trunks, what | 


& loads of Moſs, drooping Boughs, and dying Branches 
6 


4 ker'd Arms, crooked little and ſhort Boals ! What 


an infinite Number of Buſhes, Shrubs, and Skrags of 


« Haſels, Thorns, and other unprofitable Mood, ich 
might be brought by drefling to become great and 


“ goodly Trees! Conſider now the Cauſe. 


The lefer Wood hath been ſpoiled with careleſs, 
& unskilful, and untimely Stowing, and much alſo of 
„the great Mood. The greater Trees at their firſt riſing 
& have fill'd and overladen themſelves with a Number 
of waſiful Bopghs and Suckers, which have not only 
& drawn the Sap from the Boal, but alſo have made it 
% knotty, and themſelves and the Boal moſly for want 


ce had 


& ſhall you fee every where, and thoſe that are in this 
' fort, are in a manner all unprofitable Boughs, can- 
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ec had been taken away cloſe all but one Top, and clean 
« by the Bulk, the Strength of all the Sap ſhould have 
„gone to the Bulk, and ſo he would have recover'd 
« and cover'd his Knots, 5 forth a fair, long, 
“ and ſtrait Body for Timber, profitable, huge, great of 
« | Bulk, and of infinite Lalt. ' nn 
cc If all Timber Trees were ſuch (vill ſome ſay) how 
« ſhould we have crooked Wood for Reels, Coorbs, 
« &c? wn Hans %% „„ 
.& Anſwer, Dreſs all you can, and there will be 
“ enough crooked for thoſe Uſes. 
C More than this, in moſt Places they grow ſo thick, 
« that. neither themſelves nor Earth, nor any thing uns 
« der or near them can thrive, nor Sun nor Ras nat 
« Air can come at them. ett anti gOL  T 
I ſee a Number of Hags, where out of one Noot 
“ you ſhall ſee three or four (nay more, ſuch is Men's 
« unskilful greedineſs, who deſiring many, have none 
« good) pretty Oaks or Aſbes ſtrait and tall; becauſe 
« the Root at the firſt Shoot gives Sap amain: Bur if 
“One only of them might be ſuffer'd to grow, and 
« that well and cleanly pruned all to his very Top, what 
« a Tree ſhould we have in time, and Ne fon by thoſe 
« Roots continually and plentifully ſpringing, . notwith- 
„ ſtanding ſo deadly wounded, what a Commodity 
6“ ſhould ariſe to the Omer and the Commonwealth, if 
6 Wood. were cheriſh'd' and orderly dreſs'd. The 
« waſte Boughs cloſely and skilfully taken away, would 
“give us ftore of Fences and Fuel, and the Balt of the 
4 Tree. in time would grow of huge-length and bigneſs. 
And now from what has been ſaid relating to the 
Cleanſing, Dreſſing and Pruning of #oogs, two Things 
naturally offer to the Benefit of the Proprietors: Firft, 
That the Profit which vill accrue from the Fall of 
diſtemper'd and decaying Timber and Underwood, will af- 
ford a Sum of Money ſufficient to make large Plantati- 
Ons : 2 N the Trees Fg remain — 
ter this Weeding is perform'd, will grow and er 
exceedingly, by being then at liberty 75 receive E 


er quantity of Nauriſumemt from the Earth, and by en- 
. : _ Joyung 
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joying ſuch a Proportion. of Ar, as bein r and 
Feth » will require. 128510 nl „d 0 


1 4 * « £ $ 
: 4 *** 
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The 1 Method of - Planting an Acre of Ground with TI u- 
BER-T REES and UN DER-Woop; with the Pro- 

fits which will ariſe from that Plantation in Nine. Tears, 
Seventeen Nears, and Twenty five Nears after Planting. 


F ve conſider the many Advantages this 
LNation in general has receiv'd from the 
UN = Timber of its own Growth, how by its pow- 
erful Fleets (the Off · pring of its Oaks Y 

England has gain'd the Dominion of the 
Seas, and now enjoys the Benefits of att Univerſal Com- 
merce ; without mentioning the Advantages it affords 
to every particular Owner of it: It is wonderful to me, 
that the propagating of Timber, a Commodity fo valu- 


able and ornamental, ſhould be ſo little encouraged 


now-a-days among us, when our natural Store is ſo near 
being conſumed, that to all appearance in a few Years 
capes we may be forced to ſeek-it in foreign Countries. 
Now, it 1 may be allow'd to judge in this Cafe, I 
conceive that the preſent Decay of our Timber ys de- 
upon one or other of the following Reaſons.” ' | * 


Firſt, That the making New ede wal be” an 
immediate Expence to us: Or, 1 


Seconuly, That we cannot hope to 2 Profir 10 
our ſelves from ſuch Plantations as e made in our 


Amer; z or elſe, 


Thirdly, That many Gentleniess who: are dined} Mas 
ſters of Moods, receive little Profit from them for Want: 
of due Care and Management. * 78 

The firſt and laſt of theſe Objections ar are anſwered; 1 


| think; in the foregoi ng Chapter, where the Advims? 
tages of Cleaning and 


refling of Woods are {et down; 


in that not only Money is provided thereby to anſwer” 
the Expence of New Plantations, but alſo the ſanding 
7 87 will be = into a — Condition. BEI L 

1 * 


. 4a * . 
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I remains now for me to anſwer the other Objecti- 
on, viz. That we cannot propoſe to reap any Profit to 
our ſelves from the Plantations: which might be made 
by us. But I hope the Method which 1 ſhall berein 
Y propoſe, will give full Satisfaction to that Point. 

e For which end I would recommend that every Play 
ro- ¶ tation which ſhall be made either in this preſent Age or 
2s, Wl hereafter, may conſiſt partly of Farreſs or Fan 
8 and partly of Coppice or Underwood. 

this 1 the Underwood. which: I pro of to be planted 
the nd; intermix d among the Timbie-9 res or Standards, 


may · be cut in eight or nine Years after Planting, and ſo 


s; from time to time every eighth Lear will produce 2 
the very conſiderable Return, . as will N enen | 
ſtated Account. | 

. Secondly, The Plants for Undermwod; wh 10 n end 
compaſs on every Side the young Timber-Tress, will 
not only ſhelter- them from Blaſts of Wind, 2 — 
might be hurtful to them, but will alſo (by keepiny ofÞ 
75 circum- ambient Air) draw them into ſtrait and tall 

fel, till they can ſhift for themſelves, and are ſtrong 
enough to bear the Severity of the Weather. 

Bok to proceed, let us ms choice of fuch Ground 
to plant upon, as may not be thought roper for Corn, 
or 2 Joalt ſuch as will yield only a — Crop of Grain? 
I ſuppoſe ſuch Land will be erh about Fa. . | 
ber Acre by the Year, and by all Means let it be, if | 
ſible, near ſome - Nayigable River, for the ter Bn 
and Cheap neſs of Carriage. Now as I have N 
hinted, . as the > Land i = ſo muſt we allot the 
Plant for it, I only with it may be deep enou h hs 
nouriſh the Oat au mg Tex, — 9 24 are Ti © pa Fra — 
and therefore delight in deep Soil. 
4 I  Suppoling then we are fortunate enough to meet with = 
an- an Acre of Ground proper for Oaks, we muſt firſt 
un; compaſs it with a good Fence, and "then either dig or 
wer plough the Land at a 1 Seaſon, to lie fallow for 
ing ſome time, till the, wn be mellowd and ny for our : 
* +4 Purpoſe. IT T6013 
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muy prepare nine Foot of the Ditch in length in one (id 
ay 


of two Shillings per Hundred, for about three Shillings 
the Perch, ſo will the whole Charge of making a Fence 


but we may fence in two Acres of Land after the fame 


ted with three Rows of Puick/ezrs will take up about 
42K 2496 Plants. 


clean'd for about fix Pence the ſquare Perch; the whole 
Dm ff the Ground ſhould happen to be in that State 


38 
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" 
An Acre of Ground contains 160 Square Perch of daun 
| Reds, each Rod being 16 Foot and a halt. This: Qu hav 


tity of Land muſt be tenced about with a Ditch 585 os oot Wl ger 
wide, three Rows of — planted upon the Sides Wl the 


of its Banks at a Foot diſtance from aig others and a raise 
dry Hedge on the Top. | J ſt 
- + Labouring Man working for one Shilling per diem, nati 


„and cut Stakes and 22 and make about five Ml cac 
Rog of the dry Hedge in a Da , fo that he ma prepare 
the Hedge, make ors Ditch, ant three Rows of 
Quiatſetts, and pay the Expence 0 them after the Rate 


about an Acre of Land be Seven Pounds Sixteen Shillings, | 


Rate, being 32 Perch long, and ten Perch wide, for 
nine Pounds fix Shillings, for the fame Reaſon that if} 
one Hundred Hurdles will hold a rhouſaud Sheep, too 
Hurdles added to them will fold tws thouſand 8 
that is, if the Sheep „ has 49 Hurdles on each Sid de, 
and one at each End, contains half the Quant 
of Ground that it 75 do, if it had the Breadeh of 
two Hurdles at the Ends. N. B. A Pole or Perob plan- 


48 Plants, fo will there be required to plant a an 


Thus baving provided a good Fence to defend our 
young Plantation from Dangers of Cattle and other In- 
conveniencies, the next thing to be done, is to Prepare 
the encloſed Land for Fan which! may be perform'd 
_— Ways. 

3 the Land to be encuraber'd in the works 
Manner with Buſhes,” M hinns, or Furze, &c. fo that a 
Plow cannot be uſed upon it, then -may it' be dug and 


2 2 @ANtY=SAMT 


Acre, if it be dug at that Rate, will come to four Pounds. 


that a Plough can work in it, an Acre may be plaw'd 
for about zwelve Shillings. _ 
c 


_  F. 
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The Land being thus prepared, one Acre will con. 
or tain forty Plants of Oak at 33 Foot Diſtance, and as I 
an WY have hinted before, that all zap-rooted Trees are cadan- 
j ger'd by removing, and that when they are ranſplanted, 
des they ſeldom come to the Perfection of thoſe which are 
ad a raiſed from Seed, and remain always in the fame Places 
4 J ſhall therefore recommend that forty Beds of good 
natural Soil be prepared on the Acre of Land at the atore- 
ſaid Diſtance of 33 Foot from each other, and that in 
each Bed five or ſix Acorns be planted about four Inches 
deep in February, which Seaſon I chuſe rather than 
Autumn, becauſe the Over- wet of ſome Winters mi 
rot the Seeds, or Mice, Squirrels, and ſuch like Auimals, 
might deſtroy them. mn. eg 
Theſe forty Beds may be well prepared by one Man 
in three Days, at que Shilling per diem; two hundred a- 
corns may be worth about & Pence, and the planting of 


for them be worth about fix Pence more, which makes in 
= all four Shilling. _ | r 


The Acre of Land being thus ſown with Oats, we 
may interſow the remaining Part of the Ground with 
Alb. Koss which have been r in dry Sand, 
theſe will turn to very good Account for Nader wead, 
— the Land is already dug or plow'd for that Pur- 
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18 ne Buſhel of 4% Keys may be worth Two Shillings, 
the Sowing them One Shilling, and the 'Harrowing-the 
Ground after Sowing will be worth Five Shillings more, 
in all Eight Shillings. When the Oaks and Aſbes arc 
come up, they muſt be hough'd and cleans'd from Weeds. 
One Man may do this Work in three Days, leaving the 
Diſtance of three Foot between the Aſben Plants; the 
Expence of this weeding will be three Shillings; for I 
rate a Man's Work at one Shilling per diem, becauſe I 
ſuppoſe ſuch Plantations will only be made in thoſe 
Places where Land is cheap, and conſequently every 
* elſe is valuable in Proportion. 

e ſecond Year we may draw ſome of the yo 
Oaks, leaving a ſingle Plant in cach Bed; now it 1s 
likely that all the Acorns which were put into the 


Ground, 
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Groxikd;, may not come up, therefore I would adviſe 
as the ſureſt Way to have our Expectations anſwered 
from the Seeds we ſow, to try the Goodneſs of them 
before they are ſown, Which may be done BY 


them in Water, and e 115 thole, W ſin 


2 to the Bottom. f 


Ah F. Plants will be fit to cut for Poles or Ten, ws worth 


upon the Place ten Shillings per Hundred. If eg Plants 


ſtand at a Vard Diſtance from each other, the Aere of 

Land will then contain about 4890 Plants, which, may 

be ſold for twenty four Pounds. = 
The Quichſet Fence muſt ükewils be cid; and 


will yield about ten Load of -Buſhes, we will ſuppoſe 


them only worth Hive Shillings per Boad; aitho' Tear 
London they ſell for four times as much. 6 
The whole Charge of fencing, digging, and plantic an 
Arre of Land with Oaks 'for | Timber, and Ash for Un- 
der wood, with the Profit of the firſt nine Years Growth, 
IC be wen in the following Account. N 


Account 


count 


8 of fencing, di 


. of the L for 9 Years, at 5. port} 
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e of the Nine Tears after Pie 2 
5 0 or Firſt ee 8 


7 
ing and ſowing an "RX 
Acre of Land for 77 and Un od. $ 
Intereſt of the aforeſaid Sum for 9 Tay at 


Cent. — —— 


i * 


* 
« 
— 
—— 


has 1 


Acre, per Annum, — — 
For cutting 4800 Aſhen Poles , one > Man Too, 

Days, ac T5. per Diem, mn es at? — 00 + 0 
Nine Years Expence, ——— 20 13 6 
J 5A 
Received er 4800 1 Poles," at 1 105. Wa, JI A 

Hundred, —— M - a mA 5 
Received more for 10 Load of —_— — 35 0 wy, 

F per Lu — — 1 20,0 

ß Ad 9 Ns | | — 


. „ i 


Nine Yeats Expence, —— ——— — 20 13 6 


— — | : es £6 4c 
c & - #1488 


. 


Aſter this Duuchag we may « cut again in ght Yeats 
— and expect 4 Or 5 Poles on cach 2 lan. 


Ncat Profi of the Hin ene — of 5. 16 s 


Accouni 


* 
. 
4 6-3 
4 T7 
* 

© 


Nine Ven Gain - — — — 86 100 


Rent of che Land for 8. Wk: at Ty zer 
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"A ccount Dp "vp Se eventeen 1 * 


* or 8 econd * 


00 0 


Annumn— — —2ũ 
Expence of Cutting 19200 Aſhen Poles, _- 
O1 o 0 
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koning four to each Plant) one Man 20 
n at I 5. ber Diem, — 
Seventeen Years Ke — — 03, ©0 o 


x — tmnmoememememng 
4 * % aw = 


— —— . 


. 


J. 8, 0. 

for 19200 Ay Poles * 10 5. 
c N red, — : — L 8 ems 30 1 
Received more for 10 oad of Buſhes, at 5 
s. per Load, Meats =o $902, 18 
Gua clear of Expences enees by the firſt 22 A 7 16 6 


The = 2 tereſt which might night be gain'd on . 
15 f. 6 7. —— J per Cent. is _ o 0 


about — — — — 
Seventeen Years . eee 


— O03 00 0 
— 


Seventeen Years Car ping 


| Neat Profit of the Plantation in 17 — 1 12 61 


alter Planting, DIY Oe He 5 
FF 3 

. 4 | i 4 : f ; 
N A Accoun 
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= gon 1 * Php Ms after 
e „or Ti ord Cutting. 


ay . 4 

o 9 Rent for 8 Mae at 75. 150 Here n 02 00 o 

Expence of Cutting 19200 Aſben 9 o 00. 0 

one Man 20 ans a at E S. per An — 

O0 0 

* Twenty five Years Wa e — 03 o 0 

oo ol e 

3 Received | ſor 1 19200 Aus Poles at 10s. 

WET per Hundred, Fir 19% zes WY 
Received for ten Load of Buſhes, at Fo. ? 002 n HF 

per Load, — 

5. CE Gain'd clear of Expencesby1 the ſecond Cut- 2 10 3 14 

QQ -0 ting, —— 

The ntereſt which might be * on the 5 INES 4 

10 aforeſaid Sum in 8 Years at 55 8 Cent. 410 | 
Twenty five vem Satz | 143 10 6 
Twenty five Years Expence, — — - 003, do o 

ö f * eat Profit of the Plantation i in 2 5 Years, 240 10 6 

12.608 FOE . 

do OB To which we may add the Value of the : 

— = forty Oaksthen growing in the faid Plan- C 20 00 © 

12 61 ation, worth 10 5. ger 5 — * 

— In al 260 10 6 


"ls the foregoing Account we find than an Acre of 
Land, planted as 1 direct, may produce the Sum of 
2601. los. 69. in the ſpace _ Twenty five Tears , * 

2 0 
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of all Expences of Planting, and value of the Land, and 
the Oaks if they are ſtill continued 8 „ will yet 
r a: more conſiderable Return to the Owner, 0 
_ his Family after him mr | 

By the Example of this Plantation, others may be 
made with different Kinds of Trees; and if the Planter 
has due Regard to the Soils proper to what he deſigns 
to Plants he may expect a Return for his Labour and 
Induſtry anfwerable to what I have mention'd in this 
Account, and if his Ground happens to be already fen- 
ced for his Purpoſe, and is capable of admitting a Plough 
upon it, he may yet reap. a much more conſiderable 

Profit from his Plantation. a 4 
I ſhall now conclude this Treatiſe with acquaintin 
my Reader with what he is to expect in the Second 
Part; I purpoſe in that to treat, of every thing (fo-far 
as my Experience will permit) which may tend to the 
Improvement of the Parterre or Flower - Garden; where- 
in I ſhall firſt give the Explanation of a new Invention, 
for the mote ready deſigning and laying out of Garden- 
Platts, by which aftrumem it will be poſſible to pro- 
duce more Variety of Figures for Gardens in an Hours 
time, than we can find in all the printed Books now 


extant: Fſhall then give my Reader the beſt Methods 


of raiſing and propagating. all forts of Flawers : And 
laſtly —— to — ſuch Rules for the ador- 
ning of Gardens, as may make them delightfal in eyery 
Month of the Year. And now that this Work may be 
the more compleat, I defire all curious Gentlemen will 
communicate to me what new Experiments they have 
made in Planting and 'Gar#ening, directed to the Pub- 
fiſher of this Firſt Part; which Favours I ſhall = 

fully acknowledge, and inſert in the ſucceeding Sheets. 
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==) HE firſt Part of my Book having met wh 
NI favourable Reception from the Publick, 
and many Perſons of Quality and Honour 
having been-pleas'd to ſend me their Obſer- 
vations on this Subject, my firſt Acknow- 
ledgment is due to them; and as their Remarks are very 
Curious, I promiſe to inſert. them in proper Places of 
this Work. Information is always welcome to me, and 
Cavils I ſhall not mind, tho' J have not a few from the 
Quarter from whence I preſaged, but have had the 
Good Luck to have the moiſt Objections, from the 
moſt Ignorant. | | 


My Deſign in this Second Part I will propoſe to my 
Reader in the ſame manner as L did in the former, and 
give him a general View of what he is to expect in the 
enſuing Sheets. il. t318 | 


In the firſt OY Reader will find the Deſeri 
tion, and Uſe of my. Invention fer the more ſpeedy 
Drawing or Deſigning of Garden-Platts; and I am of 
Opinion, that when he once, underſtands the right Uſe 
of it, I ſhall have his Thanks for that Diſcovery. 


I have then given the beſt Method of Propagating 
and Introducing all the Ornaments of a Garden, as Ever- - 
greens, Flowering Shrubs, / Perennial, and Annual Flowers, 
and Bulbous-rooted Plants, with their different Heights, 

Parr, II. „ Beauties, 
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PRE 


Deſcription and Uſe of a NRW INVENTIO N for the 
more ſpeedy Defigning of GaRDEN-PLATS; wheres 
5 by we may produce more Variety of Figures in an Hours 
ine, than are to be found in all the Books of Gardening 


N0W extant. N i 


SINCE the Inſtrument I now deſign to 
Il treat'of has afforded ſome Pleafure to many 
of my Acquaintance, I have been eaſily 
perſwaded to make it publick. It is of that 
* Nature, that the beſt Deſigners or Draughts- 
en may improve and help their Fancies by it, and may 
with more Certainty hit the Humour of thoſe Gentle- 
en they are to work for, without being at the trouble 
of making many Varieties of Figures or Garden-Plats, 
hich will loſe time, and cauſe an unneceſſary Expence, 
which frequently diſcourages Gentlemen from making 
p their Gardens, In ſhort, the Charge of the Iuſtru- 
Pant - . ment 


a» 
We — RED, 4nS + 
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me TmemRovennawtrs of =, 
ment is ſo ſmall, and its Uſe fo delightful and rofitabl 
that T doubt not its favourable Reception in 0 Wort 
Bur to proceed: We muſt chuſe two Pieces & 
| Looking-glaſs of equal Bigneſs, of the Figure of a loy 
Square, five Inches in Length, and four in Bread, 
they muſt be cover'd on the Back with Paper or Sil, 
to prevent rubhing off the Silver, which would ele} 
too apt to crack off by frequent Uſe. This Coverig 
for the Back of the Gaſes muſt be ſo put on, that 10 
thing of it may appear about the Edges on the brigh 
—_——_ „ 
TRE Glaſſes being thus prepared, they muſt be hi 
Face to Face, and hinged together, ſo that they may he 
made to open and ſhut at Pleaſure, like the Leaves of 
Book; as for Exampiz,'the firſt Figure ſhows us the Back. 
the two Glaſſes, A and B, join'd together by Hinges (( 
and DD, fo that they may be open'd or ſhut to ap 
part of a Circle; and now the Gla/es being thus final 
= our purpoſe, I thall proceed to explain the Uſed 
them. | „ 
Dx A a large Circle upon Paper, divide it into thre: 
four, five, ſix, ſeven or eight equal Parts, which bei 
done, we may draw in every one of the Diviſions, 
Figure at our Pleaſure, either for Garden-Plais or Forts 
fications ; as for Example, in the ſecond Figure we ſect 
Circle divided into ſix Parts, and upon the Divifa 
mark*d A is drawn part of a Deſign for a Garden. Nor 
ſee that Deſign entire, which is yet confuſed, w 
| muſt place our Glaſſes upon the Paper, and open then 
to the ſixth part of the Circle, (i. e.) one of — 
ſtand upon the Line ᷣ ta the Center, and the orher mul 
be open d exactly to the Point c, ſo ſhall we diſeover uf 
entire Garden-Plat in a Circular Form; (if we look i 
to the Glaſſes) divided into fix: Parts, with” as mar 
WMalks leading to the Center, where we ſhall ſind a By 
fon of an Hexagonal Figura. 
Wx may more plainly fee how the Glafes ought 
The Line A where the Glaſſes join, ſtands immedia 
over the Center of che Cirele; the Glaſs B ſtands upd! 
the Line drawn from the Center to the Point C, a 


all PLANTING and GARDENING. I: 
Von the Glaſs D ſtands upon the Line leading from the Cen- 


ter to the Point E; the Glaſſes being thus placed, can- 


a loyMWnot fail to produce the compleat Figure we look for; 
eadth and ſo whatever equal part of a Circle you mark out, let 
r Sühne Line 4 ſtand always upon the Center, and open your 
elſe ¶ Claes to the Diviſion you have made with your Com- 


veriyhWpaſles. If, inſtead of a Circle, you would have the Fi- 
at nl ure of a Hexagon, draw a 7 Line with a Pen from 
the Point c to the Point d in the ſecond Figure, and by 
rs, the Glaſſes as before, you will have the Figure 
be ladelired. F | - 
So likewiſe a Pentagon may be perfectly repreſented, 
es of by finding the fifth Part of a Circle, and placing the 


ack Claes upon the Out-lines of it; and the fourth Part of 
ges COMBA Circle will likewiſe produce a Square by means of the 


to Claes, or by the ſame Rule, will give us any Figure of 
s firdMequal Sides. I eaſily ſuppoſe that a curious Perfon by a 
Ute little Practice with theſe Glaſſes may make many Im- 
provements with them, which perhaps I may not have 
o thre yet is or have, for Brevity fake, omitted to de- 
1 bein ſcribe. 3 | OE 
0 Ir next follows that J explain how, by theſe Glaſs, 
r Fri ve may from the . of a Circle drawn upon Paper, 
ve ſeri make an Oval; and alſo by the fame Rule repreſent a 
Diviſalong Hzuare from a perfect Square. To do this, open 
„ Nor he Claes and fix them to an exact Pp wy place them 
orer a Circle and move them to and fro till you ſee the 
n then epreſentation of the Oval Figure you like beſt; and ſo 
m mul having the Glaſſes fix' d, in like Manner move them over 
er mul 1 Piece of Wo K till you find the Figure you de- 
over ire of a long. Square. In theſe Tryals you will meet 
ook wWEMWith many Varieties of Deſigns. As for Inſtance, the 
s man{Wourth Figure, altho' it ſeems to contain but a confuſed 
Wepreſentation,: may be varied into above 200 different 
Repreſentations by moving the Glaſſes over it, which are 
| « Ks and fix'd to an exact Square. In a Word, from 
c 


F the moſt trifling, Deſigns, we may by this Means pro- 
ediatehſduce ſome Thoùſands of good Draughtss. 
ds up Bur that the fourth Figure may yet be more intelli- 

C, and Eible and uſeful, Thave drawn on every Side of it a Scale 
. .cioWivided into equal Parts, by which Means we may aſ⸗ 
J ͤ q 7 de 


and when you have open'd your Glaſſes to an exact Squar 
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certain the juſt Proportion of any Deſign we ſhall met t 
with 1 in it. 
I have alſo mark'd every fide of the fourth pen wi 
a Letter, as A, B, C, D, the better to inform m 

der of the Uſe of che Invention, and put him in UA N 
to find out 2 Deſign contain'd in that Figure. 
Example I. Tu RN the Side A to any certain Point 
either to ** North, or to the Window of your Roonf 


ſet one of them on the Line of the ſide D, and the's 
ther on the Line of the ſide C, you will then have 
{quare Figure four times as big as the engrav'd Deſi 
F the Plate, but if that Repreſentation ſhould not be 
ables move the Glaſſes (ſtill open d to a Square) 
the Number 5, ot the fide D, ſo will one of them) 
parallel to D, and the other ſtand upon the Line of tl 
fide C, your Grit Defign will then bs vary'd; and (6 
moving your Glaſſes in like Manner from Point to Poinl 
the Draughts will differ every Variation of the Glaſi 
'till you have A at leaſt fifty Plans differing f "7 
one another. 

Example II. Turn the ade mark'd B, of the wo 
Figure, to the ſame Point where 4 was before, and bf 
moving your Glaſſes as you did in the former Exampk 
— will loves as At: a Variety of Deſigns as hl 

een obſery'd in the foregoing Experiment; then ti 
the fide C to the Place of B, an managing the ol 
in the Manner I have directed in the ir Example, yd 
may have a great Variety of different Plans, which well 
not in the former Tryals ; and the fourth fide D mull 
be managed in the ſame Manner with the others; ſo thi 
from one Plan alone, not exceeding the Bigneſs of a Mail 
Hand, we may vary the Figure at leaſt two hundred tim 
and ſo conſequently from five Figures of the like Natul 
we might ſhew about a thouſand ſeveral Sorts of Can 
Plats, and if it ſhould happen that the Reader has al 
Number of Plans for Parterres or Wilderneſs Works 
him, he may by this Method alter them at his Pleaſuf 
— roduce ſuch innumerable Varieties, that it is 0 


ble the moſt able Delinoer could ever have 00 1 
bed. | 
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PAN TIN OG and GARDENING. - I 
Ap ſeeing I have 8 Directions in this Chap- 
er, as I hope may inform the Curious of the Uſe of this 
e w- invented Inſtrument, I think it may not be impro- 
her to advertiſe that the Publiſher of theſe Papers is pro- 
vided with Glaſs of ſeveral Sizes ready fitted up for the 
Experiment at the following Prices; the ſmall 


hree Shillings, and the o 


* 
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ther aifive Shilling. 
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2 CHAP. II. 5 
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namental where they are rightly managed, that I 
think no Garden can be compleat without em; they 
make beautiful and uſeful Hedges, and in ſingle Plants, 
when they have been order'd by a curious and skilful 
Hand, they are ſo many growing Monuments of the 
Art of Gardening. But to come to Particulars, the 


+3 
* 
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ſort at 


Of Ever-GREEeNs, their Culture and Uſe in GARDENS. 


Wy An in this Chapter to ſpeak of the Culture of Ever-- 
_ Greens, and their Uſe in Gardens. They are ſo or- 


Ever- Greens, which are commonly propagated by the 


Gardeners, are Hollys, Yews, the Laurus-tinus, Bay, Box, 
Laurel, Philarea, Alaternus, Juniper, Piracantha, Ilex, 


Li 


Arbutus, and the Ever-Green Privet. Theſe have eve 


one their proper Places in Gardens, with reſpect to Tek | 


ſeveral Stages of Growth. Some of them may be kept 


in Shape and Compaſs with very little Trouble, while 
others are too apt to out- grow the Care of the Garde 


ner, let him be never ſo vigilant. 


Scr. I. 5 
e 


| Holly, which is, in my Opinion, the moſt beau- 


tiful of all the reſt. It will grow to a very large 


5 
2 


* 
NNE 
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Tree. I have ſeen Plants of this Kind above ſixty Foot = 1 


high in the Holly Walk near Frenſham in Surry, in which 


Place they delight extreamly ; the Soil is dry, rather in- 


clining to Sand than Loam : The Holly is a JT : 
| 1 * 


; E Neu IMPROVEMENTS of 
Plant, and therefore does not love tranſplanting, unleſs 
the Roots have been often prun'd in the Nurlery, by 
digging about it, which a careful Gardener will fre. 
quently do, that they may riſe with a Ball of Earth 
when they are to be removed, but yet notwithſtanding 
all his Care, it is adviſeable to plant them in Baskets f 
ſoon as they are taken up, that the Earth which riſeth 
with the Roots, may not break or fall from them in the 
Carriage from one Place to another: The Baskets they 
are planted in, muſt be ſet with them in the Places 
where they are to remain, and will rot in a few Months, 
and not any ways hinder the Trees from drawing the 
Nouriſhment they require from the adjacent Earth, 
which ſhould be natural Soil (without the leaſt Mixture 
of Dung) and cannot well be too barren. The Remo- 
val of this Tree ought to be rather in September than to- 
wards the Spring, to fave the Trouble of Watering, 
which oftentimes puts the Gardener to great Charge and 
Inconveniency. The Berries of this Plant when they 


_ _ areripe ſhould be gather'd, and after being laid to ſweat 


for ſome Time, may be put in Sand or Earth, S. S. 5. 
'till the Autumn following, when they may be ſown in 
the Nurſery Beds. Now as theſe will lie in the Ground 

for a long Time before they begin to ſpring, I would 
adviſe the following Method to be made uſe of in order 
to forward their Germination, and thereby to gain a Year 
at leaſt in their Growth. I have obſery'd that Seeds or 
Berries of this Kind which have been eaten by Fowls 


and paſs thro' their Bodies, have began to vegetate ſoon 


'afterwardsz we have therefore no more to do than to 
contrive a Mixture which ſhall have in it a Heat and 
Moiſture reſembling that in the Bodies of Birds, and to 
lay the Seeds in it for a few Days before we ſow them, 
Which will anſwer the End we deſire: For this Purpoſe 
therefore provide a Buſhel of Bran, in which, after ha- 
ving mix'd your Seeds or Berries, wet the whole very 
well with Rain or Pond-Water, and let your Prepara- 
tion remain for ten Days without any Diſturbance in a 
Veſſel of Wood or Stone. About three Days after the 
Mixture has been prepared it will begin to heat, and ſo 
continue to ferment for thirty or forty Days, if it be 

. carefully 


£ 
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PLAN TINGS and GARDENING. 7 
carefully ſprinkled from Time to Time with warm Was 
! ter as it begins to dry. The Heat of this wet Bran will 
th prepare the Berries mix d with it, and put them into a 
ng vegetable Poſture in about a Week's time after the Fer- 
> WH ment has began, and then may be ſown'in the Nurſery. 
th For this new-invented artificial Heat I am oblig'd to the 
he I incomparable Sir {/aac Newton, to whom every Art is 
greatly obliged. + 24:5 %% Fre Ane 
_ THe young Szocks, which may be thus rais'd from the 
hs, Berries, will be fit to graft on, or be inoculated at four 
1, or five Years Growth, if they are deſign'd to be traind 
ch. up for Ornament of our Garden. The Grafping mult be 
* done in March, and the [noculating or Buddi 


n 27 ng in Jah; 
but otherwiſe if they ſhould be made uſe of for Standard- 


N Trees, or Hedges, let them be planted at their proper Di- 
18 ſtances while they are very young, that they may the 
and better accuſtom themſelves to the Soil they are to grow 
hey in. Birdlime is made of the Bark of this Tree gather d 
about Midſummer, boil'd about twelve Hours in Spring- 
. Water, till the Green Bark ſeparates from the others; 
in the Green muſt then be laid in a cool Place and cover d, 
WF with Weeds or Fern for a Fortnight, or till it become 
ud a Mucilage, then beat it in a Stone Morter, till it be a 
der tough Paſte, and wath it well in ſome running Water, 
car and then putting it in an earthen Veſſel to ferment and 


purge it ſelf for four or five Days, waſh it for the ſe- 
cond Time, and put it into a freſh Pipkin, adding to it 
one third Part of Gooſe-greaſè well clarified, incorporate 
them on a gentle Fire, ſtirring your Compoſition till 
and it be cold, and keep it in Urine for your Uſe. Wn 
ito MMR. Evehn commends the Holly above all other 
0 Plants for Hedges and ſtrong Fences; and indeed was it 
\ofs not for the Benefit of Wall- Fruit, I ſhould prefer a thick 
ha- well grown Holly Hedge before any Wall that could be 
; ery built, the beautiful Green of their armed Leaves, and the 
= Vermilion Colour of their Berries, afford a moſt agree- 
ina ble Proſpect in every Month of the Year, and diſdain 
the che rudeſt Attacks of the Weather, Cattle, &c. | 
i6 1 _ Having now ſet don what I think is moſt mate- 
- be nal relating to the common or plain-leav'd Holly, I am 
ally % ve ſome Account of the variegated Sorts of Hollies, 

1 Which 


1 the ſame Poiſon, as its Stripes plainly ſi 
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* 


which are ſo much eſteem'd by the Curious, and cons 1 


tribute to the Ornament of our Gardens. Of theſe we 
have about twenty different Kinds which are diſtin- 
iſh'd from one another by the Names of thoſe who 
firſt diſcover'd-them. It would be troubleſome to relate 
them here, and would be of very little Service to m 
Reader, fince in the whole Catalogue of them it would 
be impoſſible to diſcover the Beauty or Imperfections of 
any one among them; let it ſuffice that every Gentle. 
man pleaſe himſelf rather by examining them in the 
Nurleries, of which there are ſo many about Dublin. I 
ſhall only here take Notice that there are three Sorts of 
Stripes in Vegetables, thoſe whoſe Leaves are edged with 
Cream Colour, - thoſe edged with Yellow, and the 
bloach'd Sorts, as the Gardeners call them: And it is a 
certain Rule, that whatever Plant has its Leaves edged 
about with theſe diſtemper'd Colours, will always re- 
main variegated, without putting forth ſo much as one 
Fan green Leaf; and on the other Hand, ſuch Plants as 
have their Leaves bloach'd, tinged or ſpotted in the 
middle, will ſeldom remain lip, if they be planted in 
ood Ground, but from Time to Time will ſhoot out 
—— intirely Green, and at length loſe all their o- 
ther Colours; from whence we may obſerve that the 
Sap, when it appears diſcoloured only towards the mid- 
dle of the Leaf, is not then ſo much diſtemper'd, but 
- that it may be reſtor'd by wholſom Nouriſhment, but 
that when the tinged Sap has reach'd the extream Parts 
of the Leaves, ſo much Venom is then mix'd with it, 
that it is impoſſible to overcome it by any Means, and 
even the Fruit, which is certainly fed with the moſt re- 
fin'd Juices of the Plant, is alſo equally corrupted with 
ify. | 
ANOTHER Obſervation relating to Ng Plants 1s, 
that when a Plant begins to bloach, a skilful Gardener 
| myy 2 the Poiſon which begins to tinge the Leaves, 
and by checking the Nouriſhment of the Plant, and gi- 
ving it unwholſome Diet, may by Degrees envenom the 
Whole, and produce what they call an Eager, i. e. a Plant, 
whoſe Leaves are edged with White or Yellow. Again 
there is another Experiment relating to this Caſe which 
| | . 
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on- is very well worth our Notice, it was made and com- 
we  municated to me by a curious Gardener, who had many 
tin- Plants of the Common Jeſſamine with edged Leaves, u- 
vho pon which he engrafted Cions of the Spaniſh Jeſſamine, 
late M whoſe Leaves had not been known to ſtripe, the Cions 
my of the Spaniſh Jelſumine upon their budding forth"pto- 
ud MW duced Leaves bloached with Yellow, and I doubt not 
s of but they may be made Eggers with a little more Skill; 
tle. MW from hence it appears, that when the moſt ſubtil Juices 
the Ml of a Plant are poiſon'd, any Plant which ſhall be fed 
. I from it will be envenom'd by it. It would therefore be 
well to ſow the Seed of Miſietoe upon Edged-Leav'd Plants, 
to have it with variegated Leaves. What Relation theſE- 
Obſervations may have to Animals, may be further con-- 
ſider'd by thoſe whoſe Studies more immediately relate 
to the Health and Preſervation: of Animal Bodies. I 
ſhall proceed to conſider the ſtrip'd Hollys, with reſpect 
to their Figure and Ule in Gardens; the Nature of this 
Plant is ſuch, that it cannot be Pruned into thoſe nice 
Figures, which others whoſe Leaves are ſmall, have 
been framed to, therefore I cannot propoſe any other 
Form than that of a Pyramid, or a Ball or headed Plant. 
The firſt ought to be kept taper, _—y in a ſharp Point 
@n the Top, and the headed Plants of them ſhould be 
ſo prun'd, that their Heads may reſemble the Cap of a 
Muſhroom, which Figure, in my Opinion, is to be pre- 
ferr'd before that of a Globe. Theſe Plants, if they are 
well train'd up, and have their Leaves beautifully varie- 
gated, are very Ornamental, when they are-mix'd skil- 

y with Plants of 15 ver-greens, ſuch as Jews, Lauruſti- 
as, or the ie 20 is - 310. 
I have read ſome where of a pretty Invention of plant- 
ing Ever-green Hedges with Columns and Pilaſters of va- 
riegated Hollys ſet in them at certain Diſtances, which 
mult needs have a good Effect if they are well prun'd 
and I think, if handſome Flower-Pots were placed on 
their Tops, ſo that a healthful Branch might go through 
each of them to be train'd into. Balls or Pyramids, it 
; rung {till contribute to the greater Beauty of the De- 
ſign. 9 
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SECr. II. 
of the TEN. TRE E. 


HE Yew-Tree is very flow of Growth, and there- 
ore produceth tough and hard Timber; in ſome 
A. Parts of Surry we find ſome Groves of this beau- 
_ . tiful ZEver-green, which conſiſt of very 
ſeem rather to be the Produce of Nature than Art, the 


large Trees, and 


Roots are apt 
this Plant delights in light Soil, and ſuch as is common- 
ly ſtiled Barren; the coldeſt Mountains produce this 
Zree more readily than the richeſt Soils, or more gentle 
Expoſures, fo that rich Manures are to be avoided in the 
Culture of this Plant, the Berries of it after they are 
cleaned from their Pulp, and well dry'd, may either be 
laid in Sand as I have directed thoſe of the Holly before 


they are ſown, or mix d with the Bran and Water be- 


 fore-mention'd, for their more ſpeedy Germination. The 


Leaves of the Je are ſo ſmall, that it is poſſible to bring 
this kind of Tree into any Form we deſire, as the famous 


Plants now growing in the Phyſict Garden at Oxford, 
and that in the Church-Yard at Hillingdon near Uxbridge, 
may certify; I have ſeen great Varieties of Figures very 
well repreſented in Plants of this Sort, as Men, Beafts, 


Birds, Ships, and the like; but the moſt common Shapes 

which have been given it by the Gardeners, are either 

It 1s of = Uſe for Hedges, 
10 


yramidal. 
and makes moſt agreeable Diviſions in Gardens; it is 
cuſtomary to fence in the Quarters of Wilderneſs Works 
with thele Plants, where they have a very good Effect; 


in a Word, there is no Difficulty in 13 this 


Plant, and little Hazard in the Removal of it; eſpecial- 


ly if the Roots of it are prun'd from Time to Time by 


gging about it, while it ſtands in the Nurſery. Its 


Time of Tranſplanting is in September, or ſo ſoon as the. 


Weather is open in the Spring Seaſon. 


SECT. 


to break into many Fibres, and therefore 


Xx HE Laurus-tings is a Plant whoſe Beauty chiefly 


Hindrance of Prolificity, 


1 * 
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1 Szcr. III. 
Of the LAURUS-TINUS. 


by 


conſiſts in the Flowers which adorn it ahput 

Chriſtmas, and moſt of the Winter Seaſon ] it 
may be raiſed from the Berries, managed in the fame 
Manner as thoſe of the Folly, but the moſt expeditious 
Way for the propagating of it, is from Layers, i. e. by 
laying down the youngeſt Branches of it in the Earth, 
about the Months of September or October, which wi 
ſoon ſtrike Root, and afford us Plants fit for Uſe. It is 
a quick Grower, but very ſeldom makes a large Tree 
it is often train d up to a headed Plant, and introducec 
among Hollys and Jeus into the Parterre. But I ſhould 
rather direct that it be planted againſt a Wall or in Wil- 
derneſſes, where it may avoid the Knife for the fake of 
its Flowers, which an unskilful Hand often robs it of 
by untimely Pruning. Ir is to be noted, That this Plant 
like all other Exoticks, is naturally inclin'd to Bloſſom 
about the Time of the Spring, in its own Country. I 
have particularly obſery'd that all Plants from the Cape 
of Good-hope make their ſtrongeſt Shoots, and begin to 
Bloſſom. towards the End of our Autumn, which is the 
Time of the Spring in that Part of Africa they were 
brought from, and ſo likewile all others from different 
Parts and Climates retain their Natural Courſe of Vege- 
tation, for which Reaſon, ſuch Exoticks ſhould be prun'd 
in our Spring Seaſon, that they may the better diſpoſe 
themſelves for ſtrong Flowering Shoots in the Winter; 
but more of this in another Place. The Laurus-tinus, 
altho' it is impatient of Froſt, delights to grow in ſhady 
and moiſt Places, and flouriſhes well in Loam without 
the Help of any rich Manure, which will forward its 
Growth too much, and by that Means make it too ſub» 


ject to feel Froſty Weather, and alſo to fling away its 


Sap in uſeleſs Shoots, which ever ſpoils the Bloſſoming 
of Trees, for the ſame Reaſon that ceſs of Vigour is a 


- 


- 
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f Scr. IV. 

. „%%% “ 

HE Bay, altho' it may be raiſed from Layers, 
CSiuackers or Cuitings, yet it grows much better if 
tit be propagated from the Berries; however for 
the greater Sati 
ticularly of each Way of raiſing this Plant. Firſt then, 
if we ptppolc to raiſe this Plant from Layers, we muſt 
bend down the tender Shoots to the Ground, and after 
having faſten'd them in the Earth with Hooks, cover 
them four or five Inches with fine Earth: This Work 
muſt be done about October, at which Time likewiſe the 


Suckers may be taken from about the Body of this Tree, 


with as much Root as can be got with them, plant them. 
in ſhady moiſt Places, in gravelly Soil, without any rich 
Mixture, watering them well at firſt Planting, as all 
Plants ought to be on that Occaſion, chiefly to ſettle 
the Earth cloſe about their Roots. In October allo we 


may ſet the Cuttings of Bays in Pots of fine Earth, two | 


or three Inches deep, and preſcrve them under ſome Shel- 
ter duri 
alone ſtrike Root, without the Help of a Hot-Bed. _ 
IN the next Place, if we deſign to raiſe this Plant from 


the Berries, gather them when they are full ripe, and 
{ſpread them abroad to ſweat, keep them | 


after havi 
till the February following in dry Sand, then ſow them 


on a Bed of Earth freſh dug, and ſift over them ſome | 
freſh natural Earth, about two Inches thick. If after 


this Work the Weather happen to be moiſt, you may 
expect them to come up in about {ix Weeks at 

ing; theſe Seedlings require Shelter with Straw or Fern 
for the three firſt Winters, after which Time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted, leſt their Roots run too deep into the 
Earth, and by that Means the Plants may receive Preju- 


dice by removing them. I have ſeen Pyramids and head- | 
ed Plants of Bays introduced in Parterre Works, but 1 
cannot adviſe it left they ſhould be injured by hard W ea- | 


ther, which often would be apt to _ their Colour, 
and perhaps kill them. But if by our Skill and Induſtry 


ion of my Reader, I ſhall ſpeak par- 


the Winter; they will with that Management 


er ſow- 


| 


cut o 
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we have been Fortunate enough to train up ſome of this 
Kind of Tree to handſome Plants, let them be put in Pots 
or Caſes, and houſed in the Winter, that their Beauty 
may be preſerv'd. The fineſt Trees of this Kind that I 
have ever ſeen, either in England or Abroad, are now in 
the Gardens of the Royal Palace at Kenſington, which 
are of very great Value: However, if it ſhould be the 


bDeſire of any one to propagate this Kind of Plant, who 


has not the Convenience of a Green-Houſe or Place of 
Shelter for them in the Winter, we may plant them in 
Hedges or againſt Walls; and if ſevere Froſts ſhould.by 
Chance diſcolour them, yet let not the Owner be Fd 
couraged let the Plants ſo injured have their top Branch 
Fin the Spring, and they will ſhoot out a-tfreſh. .. 
IN Holland and Flanders J have ſeen the Bay with its 
Leaves finely variegated. Some Plants of it I have brought 
into England, which I have increas'd by grafting Bran- 
ches of them upon our common Bay. But I yet have 
not ventur'd it to ſtand abroad in the Winter.. 


SECT. V. 15 
| | Of the BOX-TREE. 165 
L HE. Box-Tree is very eaſil propagited, either _ 


- 


Clips, Layers, or Seeds. It is a Plant very valu- 
| 4 able for its Wood, fo much uſed for Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments, Combs, and ſuch ke Works, and 
the continu'd Yerdure of its Leaves makes it an accept- 
able Plant to the Gardener. Box-Hill in Surry ſhews us 
the Excellencies of this Plant, as well from the Profit 
of its Wood, as the pleaſing Shade of the Box-Trees 
growing upon it, which are ſome of them ſo large as to 
equal almoſt any other Sort of Timber-Trees. This 
Plant will make delightful Hedges in Gardens, and is, 
next to the Te, the beſt Tonſile Tree for the Parterre. 
As it is a flow Grower, and produces a ſmall Leaf, it 
delights in Chalky Mountains, where it will grow much 
quicker than it does in our Gardens. It is on thoſe Hills 
where it ſhould be planted therefore for Profit, tho? a na- 
tural Soil in a Garden is rather to be preferr'd, if we 
would keep it in Shape and within Bounds: Lhe! beſt 
. 1 ee im 
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Time of the Year to make Layers or Slips of it is in Seh- 
tember, and the Seeds of it may be either ſown ſo ſoon ag 


it ought to plant when it comes to be {lip'd or parted, 


| F HE Laurel has been uſed for Hedges, and ſome⸗ 


commend it as a proper Companion for the other Ever- 


they are full ripe, or laid in Sand during the Winter, to 
be ſown the Spring following: The Seeds of this Tree, 
like thofe of the Holly, may be forwarded in their Growth i 
by the Bran and Water. TO | 
B ESI DE the common Sort I have been ſpeaking of, 
I have ſeen one with variegated Leaves which makes 2 
very 38 Plaut for the Parterre, if it be kept in 
FO. Bi 5 3 
THE Dwarf or Dutch-Box is of extraordinary Uſe for Lea 
Fdging or en of Flower-Beds, or for the mak- MW amp 
ing of Scrawl-W ork ; it will reſiſt the moſt ſevere Wea- 
ther, and remain good without renewing for above twenty ner 
Years; it is much cheaper than Eorder-Boards, and far MW fron 
more beautiful; but above all, it is to be admired on ac- M and 
cqunt of the Profit it will bring to the Owner when he. ther 
mall be inclined to ſell it or tranſplant it. This Sort of MW not 
Box, if it be earthed up every Year, may in four or five ¶ ſant. 
Years after Planting be taken up and. parted or lip'd, W deli: 
and be made to plant about four times as much Ground 
as that which it ſtood upon. I cannot. pretend to ſet 
don the Price of it, ſince there has not been any cer- tion 
tain Standard for its Value. I have bought ſome at 69, | 


ger Yard, and at other Times have paid 8d. and a Shil- 
i 


ng for the ſame Meaſure, but then we muſt ſuppoſe 
that the more we pay for it, ſo much the more Ground 


| Srer. VI. 


' times trained up into headed. Planis, but is of the 
that Quickneſs in its Growth that I cannot re- Ro 


Greens before- mentioned. I believe, with Mr. Evelyn, Þ lea: 
that this Sort of Plant would do much better to be cul- | ler: 
tivated as a Standard in Walls or Avenues, where it may 
have full Liberty to range without danger of the Knife. ſiſt 
Jam of Opinion this Tree will grow to a very _ 

© hon — | 5 12e, 
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Size, eſpecially when it has been 
Black-Cherry zalks ; Which Exper 


grafted or budded upon 


ſwer'd very well to the De its Leaves all 
Winter; from whence we may he at it is not any 
particular Quality in the Juices of a Plant which cauſes 
it to be either ever Green, or otherwiſe, but that a con- 
tinual Verdure rather proceedsfrom certain Veſſels which 


convey the Juices from the Trunk into the Leaves of 3 - 


which are more in Number, and much ſtronger 
tougher in Ever-Greens, than in ſuch Plants as hed their 


Leaves in Winter. 
amply in another Place. 


THz Laurel may be propagated after the ſame Man- 
Bay, either 


ner as I have directed for the Raiſing of the 
from the Berries, or by Layers or Cuttings, it loves Shade, 


and will thrive in (almoſt) every Soil; it reſiſts the Wez: 


ther, and has that Bitterneſs in its Leaves that Cattle will 
not readily annoy it. But Wild-Fowl, ſuch as Pheas 
ſants, Partridges, Wood-cocks, Black-birds, and the like, 

delight to ſhelter themſelves under; its Coveri in hard Wes: 
ther, therefore it might be planted in Parks or other 
Places of the like Nature, for the Increaſe and cl 
tion a Game-F owl. Sh 


Szer. vnn. 
Of the PHILLYREA. 


HE Nurſery-Men know five-Sorts of Philhrea 
by the following Names, the Plain Phillyrea, the 
bloach'd Kind, the true Phillyrea, the Dutch Sil 


— ad Sort, and the Gilded Dutch Kind: The firff 
or moſt common of theſe may be prop 


agated from the 
Berries, order'd like thoſe. of the Holly, or it may with 


the other Sorts be. raiſed by Layers which preſently take 
Root ; it delights in a 45 I: ght Soil, yi an 


Mixture of rich Compoſt. | Both chis and the Mac 
leavwd — are very Growers, and rake te teh 
— es if they be well ſupported wi 

ut. without ſuch 


iment I have ſeentry'd 
by my curious Friend, Ro 0 Bl 3 Eſqʒ; and has n- 


But this ( Caſe I {hall treat of more 


»s are not capable-obres 


ting re the Seng EY bar, * 
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rea is better able to defend it ſelf againſt the Inſults of 


Storms, and its ſlow Growth makes it a fit Companion 


| I have ſeen 
Pyramid and headed Plants of this Sort which have e- 
quall'd in their Beauty any other of the Garden-Race, 


for the beſt Ever-Greens in the Parterre. 


but the plain and bloach'd Leav'd Kinds are with great 
Difficulty kept in any Form. The Dutch Silver-leav'd 
and gilded Sorts are valuable for the ſmallneſs and elegant 
Variegations of their Leaves, they may be eaſily trained 

into any Shape, but cannot abide the Froſt, therefore 
are not ſo properly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as 


of Places of Shelter. - The Time of laying the tender 


Branches of theſe and all other Phillyrea's into the Earth, 
is in September, by which Means we may greatly increaſe 
this Kind of Plant. | 
| Scr: VE. © 

; Of the ALATERNUS. — 


| HE Alaternus of the Gardeners differs from what 


they call Phillyrea, by being narrower Leav'd; 
and from the Privet, by having Notches on the 


Edges of its Leaves. Mr. Evelyn gives us one very ma- 
terial Remark of it, viz. that the Seeds of the {laternus 


come up in a Month's Time after ee he directs, 
it ſhould be planted out; at two Years Growth, either 
for Hedges, or to be train'd up into figured Plants; the 
ſudden Germination of the nien it not to be a Phil- 
rea, whoſe Berries lie a long Time in the Earth be- 
fore they ſprout; it may be increas'd allo from Layers, 
treated like thoſe of the Philhrea, and delights in the fame 
Kind of Soil. 1 5 e 
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AFL, Swediſh Funipen; both of them reſiſt the moſt 
ſevere Froſt, and for that Reaſon, as well as for ther 
beautiful Green, ſhould have their Place among _ 


* 


F the Juniper we have two Kinds known to our 
15 Gardeners, the Common, and what they call the 
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Fver-greens of the Parterre. The Smallneſs of their 
aves is ſuch, that an ingenious Workman may train 
hem up into any Shape, and by often Cutting or Sheer- 
g them, they will be ſo cloſe, that no other Plant ean 
xe ſaid to exceed them in that Reſpect. It delights in 


arren Soil, ſuch as Heaths or Downs, where I have ſeen” 
he common Kind grow freely and plentifully.. The 
Berries ſhould be ſown about March, in light Grund 
vithout watering them; or — them any rich Ma- 
nure: They come up in two Mont 

may remain two Years in the Sced-hed, before they are 


ranſplanted , taking great Care to keep them free from 
Weeds. I remember to have heard of a Juniper- Nee above 


mention'd one of that Sort which made an Arbour of 
leren Foot high in ten Years Time.” e Rav 
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Of the PIRACANTH 4. 4 
HE Piracaniba has many Perfections which are 


not found in other Ever-greens of the Parterre, 


and yet to my great Wonder, is very little ta- 
ken Notice of about 4 — inſomuch that I know not 
of its Leaves, the Bunches of white Bloſſoms which it 
roduces in May, are very Ornamental, and its Coral- 


ter, affords us a moſt « 
Perfections we may add tlie Strength of its Thorns, 
which makes it one of the moſtuſeful Plants for Hedges, 
that I know of. I have ſeen ſome Plants of this Kind, 
train'd into Balls and Pyramids almoſt cover'd with the 
Scarlet Berries, when Nature ſeem'd to reſt in other 


Things; and indeed was I to make a Winter Garden, 


this Tree would be nòô ſmall Contributor to the Orna> 


ment of it; but let us now proceed to the Culture of this 


nths after Sowingy/and” 


* 


wy; one Nurſery where it is cultivated; beſides the Beauty | 


ke Beads, which hang upon it in Cluſters all the Wins 
| deli htful Proſpect ; to all theſe 


beautiful Plans: It may be raiſed either from the Berries, - 


or from Layers or Cuttings: ** The Berries when. they are 


full 18 „ ſhould be order'd like thoſe of the Holly and 


xe ſubje& to * mn 
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thattheybegiven . througii 
their Bodies, they may the ſooner come up, and k Wor th 
beiter prepared to vegetate. In Devonſhire, where chill 
Plant abounds, it has been obſerv'd that ſuch Fow! Hees 
feed upon the Berries, ſcatter them over the County I MNortl 
where they vegetate exceedingly, but are very diffcu '©* ! 
to tranſplant, having few Fibres at their Roots; there | 
fore when they are come up and have ſtood a Year a 
two at moſt, they ſhould be planted: out where they un 
to remain. In the Removal of this, and other Tres off f 
the like Nature, we muſt be careful to keep the E 
from drying before they are put again into the Grognd | 
If we would raiſe theſe Plants from Layers, lay dow 
only ſuch Branches as are tender and of the laſt Shoot 
which Rule muſt be obſery'd in the laying of all Eun 
greens whatever; for the more woody Branches will nd 
ſtrike Root by any Means. About May or June, wii h 
* lant Cuttings of the freſh. tender Twigs in Pots e! 
arth, 2 wagering them frequently, and keeping then 
— the Sun till be hr Winter, at which tima 
' a warm Expoſure will be helpful to them, and p ; 
them to make a ſtrong 8 in the Spri Plan . 
raiſed in this Manner may be tranſplanted wich greate 
Eaſe and leſs Hazard, than thoſe * from Seeds or by 
2 as I have experienced. The Piracantha dich ji 


a dry Gravelly Soil, and will grow to be a large _ 
if rightly — and kept from Dung or other n | | Wins 
reg which hich wal deſtroy it. eg 

EW The 
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mer Part of this Work to be a valuable Tre 
for Timber, yet I cannot well avoid in his Pig: 
do take Notice of the great Uſe which might be m 
Tune — 1 ſeen e 2 l of it nei . 
8 oot there are Hedges o K . gr : 
ing in Eclat e above that Height, which have bee 
aach mo but a few Yeats ſince. Such Shelter would 

more — * tha derb or Ard 


A LTHO' 1 have mention'd this Plant in the ( 
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or the preſerving of Orange- Trees from the Sun; and 
Plaſts, and might be made uſe of to defend our Fruit 
WT rces fans the Blights which too frequently attend the 
North-Eaſt Winds of the Spring : See the Culture of this 
Free in the Firſt Part Tie Cork-Tree muſt be propas 
| ated after the fame Manners and is much like 1 It. 


= | e 2.52) Sues. . ö 
„d 2 ARBUTUS or STRAWBERRETREE. 
we | {HE Avbutus, altho? an Exotick Plant, thrives very 


well in our Climate; it is a moſt beautiful Tree; 
_F — bloſſoming twice a Vear ; and has its Fruit ripe 
ws | = the Winter, yet notwithſtanding theſe Excellencies, 
t is little ſought after; perhaps as it is a Stranger; and 
ot ſuppoſed to be — enough to reſiſt our N. I 
Have e Rau of it gr ng plentifully in Ireland, and have 
en very large Trees of it in me Gardens about Lon- 
. lon. The Plant indeed is not ſo well diſpoſed , to be 
Erain'd up in nice-ſhaped Trees, as many others, but it 
lakes a moſt agreeable Hedge, "and is x ery Ornamental 
in 7/:1dernefs Forks. It ones a light Gravel Soil, and 
d be raiſed either from the Seeds or Layers, The Fruity 
ro which to all Ap es is a Strawberry, but rather 
Eifting like the Pulp of a wild Service,) muſt be'gather'd 
boo Chriſtmas, — laid to dry for a Month; and then 
pruis· d and mix'd with Sand, in order to be ſown in Pot 
f light Earth, and coverd about a quatter of an Inch 
vith ſifted Mould. This Wort muſt be done in March. 
he gentle Heat of a Hot Bed will much help the Ger- 
ination of the Seeds, which ſnould be frequently ſprinks 
d with Pond Water ill they come up: 
Tre Tux moſt tender Shoots of this Tree may be lay'd 
Aon about September in fine Earth, and will dre Nef 
Fan a Year's Time, if ot bo fron — 4. moiſt: by fre 


; - ater! Sf bur will no tod tra cplar 
Gy „i the Spring followin then be aa in che 
Sdenl hade for ters or hre N Jon. | 
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+ þ — HIS Plant was 8 from Italy, by Mr. Bali 


among other Curioſities of the like Nature; it 
1 Leaves are not unlike thoſe of the Olive; among 
other Names given it by the talians, it is call'd the OI. 
vetta. This Plant, altho' it is a quick Grower, make 
an admirable Hedge, if it be often clipp'd; and tho' i 
be a Foreigner, deſpiſes the Violence of our Froſts, 
maintains its Verdure all the Winter: I have nov yet 
the Flowers of it, but have had many of the Bertie, 
which ſomewhat reſemble the Fruit of the Mirtle. We 
muſt ſow the Berries of this Plant in March, about a 
Inch deep in light Earth, watering them frequently "til 
they come up, and tranſplant them from the Seed-Bo 
the ſecond Year after ſowing. I ſuppoſe a hot Gravel 
Soil to be the moſt proper for it, having planted it in 
that Sort of Ground where it has made Shoots of fou 
Foot long in one Summe rt. 
Now beſide the Ever-greens I have mention'd- fot 
Hedges and figur d Plants, agreeable to Parterre Wor 
it may not be amiſs to take Notice of ſuch others, 28 
have ſeen propagated by the Curious for different Uſe;; 
the Olive, Lentiſcus and the Piſtachia may be planted a 
gainſt Walls expoſed to the South Sun, and will/thrire 
very well. I have ſeen perfect Fruit of the Olive in the 
Gardens at Cambden-Houſe, Aenſington, and in many other 
Places near London; it is a Plant hardy enough to mait- 
** its ſelf 15 STD without any Shelter, and maj 
be propagated by laying down the young Branches in th 
Ealch — 1 85 : c 2 7 55 „ 
Tu Lentiſcus is a Plant commonly kept in Green. 
Houſes, but is ſometimes planted againſt a warm Wall man r 
without Doors; it "raiſed from the Berries, which at 
brought from /zaly and other Places in the Mediterranes 
Sea. The Piſtachio likewiſe is a Plant which will thriw ff 
well enough in our Climate, and may be either raiſe. 
from the Nuts or Suckers, managed as the other Evin 
greens | have mention'd before. This laſt Tree is com 
| | | mo 
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monly planted againſt a Wall, and in that Station I have 
ſeen it bear Fruit at the late Biſhop of London's Gardens 
at Fulbam ; I have ſeen it alſo growing in the Wilder- 
eſs belonging to the Earl of Peterborough at Parſon's- 
Green, where (altho' it bore Fruit plentifully) the Name 
of it was not known till laſt Vea. ba 

THE ſeyeral Kinds of. Firrs are likewiſe, Ornamental 
in Wilderneſs Works, and are beneficial in Sylvan Plan- 
tions z there are many Kinds of them which are all raiſ- 
ed from Seeds ſown in March; they grow freely in an 
Ground, and ſhould have their co/lateral Buds broke o 

hile they are young and tender, by which Means the 
Timber will be fee from Anots. „ 
Ix the next Place, the Cypre/i, Lignum Vitæ, and 
Cedar of Libanus, with others of the like Nature, may 
be propagated as the former for WilderneG Werks. 
| AND now, as I have ſer down the Culture of all Sorts . 
of Ever-greens which the Curious may de ſire to propa- 
gate for Parterre and Wilderneſs Worts, I ſhall conclude 


Turfs for Verges or figured Works in Gardens, which I 
think cannot be ſo properly introduced en, other Part 
of my Deſign as in this Place, ſeeing how much Works 
in Graſs contribute from their beautiful Ever-green to 
embelliſh a Parterre. The . beſt Times for laying of 
Graſs-Plats are the Months March and September; and 
the beſt Turfs for that Uſe are ſuch as are taken from the 
moſt barren Lands, as Heaths and Commons, where the 
Sword or Blade of the Graſs is narrow and thort. To 
lay a Graſs Walk, let the Ground be well dug and le- 
rela; chen after © is trod down, or beaten, Add raked 
by a nice Hand, lay down your Turfs cloſe together, 
and role them with a Wooden Roler,, for five or fix 
Mornings ſucceſſively, till they are well preſs'd, and 

'Y the 77/5 begin to ſtrixe Root; by this Method a Gentle- 
man may quickly be Maſter of good Graſs Walls or other 
Graſs Yorks, and enjoy a continued Delight from them, 
eſpecially if they lie mofſt, and are'ſorgewhar thelter'd 
1 from the ſcorching Heat of the Sun, Which is too apt 
raiſeq to tarniſh them. I fhall now proceed to ſpeak of ſuch 
Ed Flowering Trees and Shrubs, as are proper for the adorning 
con of Gardens. "of CHAP. 


this CHAPTER with a Word or two concerning Graſs 
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0 H A p. u. relatin; 
Of FLOWERING- TREES and sunvss, hi the — 
Culture and Uſe in Gardens. F 1 * 


— ce 8 ] eſteem” Flowering-Trees and Shrubs to 725 
ue next after Ex er-greens, which a curiou oP? 
Perſon will be defirous of pro ting in hy 
Garden; ſo in the Culture od em; by {hal 
be no leſs particular than I have been in the 
foregoing CHapreR of the Management of Ever. green 
1 ee no one is ignorant that the greateſt Part of 
theſe lowering-Trees 9p unte WERE. are at this Tiny 
fo well known to our Gardeners Exotics, 1805 it 0 
well worth our Enquiry what C © Ohm they were at fir 
| bro ht from, that for the better IK ak of our 
I We may ſtill ſeek after many other Paste of 
the like Kinds, % thoſe Countries whoſe natural Stats 
2 Weather moſt nearly reſembles the Properties of our 
Imate. 
I find that Plants of Vir rginias. al even thoſe of the 3 
2 Parts of Carolina, Will bear our Froſts, if they; e 
wk with ] vi Judgment, The Tulip-Tree, for Inſtance, 1 
wh ic well in the Earl of „ 
Wi at Parſe 'S>Green, is a 4 Plant, in I ve 1. 
yet fangs no difference between the Degrees of 38 and ea 
& In its native Country, it is an ahabixant, of the c 1 
Jones and in my Lok ererborongh's Garden it flow: , - 
in a Wilderness, b ut I have known it planted in : I io in. 
oy warmer, and more open Expoſure, and it has pe: that 
riſh'd ; this ſhould be PALS gonlideri by the Garde: Plan 
ner, to plant pag wat Tree in ood Pe 15 natural to page” 
a Wood, a Plain 1 which is the Native of 
A a Pin. 2 might here ry down: che moſt proper Me- Hors 
thod for bringing over ſuch. curious Plants as grow in 
Foreign ringing into; Euglaud, and might give ſome 
Rules for the Naturalizing them when they are with us; 
but as I have now by. ay 64S; purely relating to 


the Culture and HON i of Exotic Plants, which I Ile 


tinues Bloſſoming til | September; it is propagated from 


* 


or elſe to train up into 0 Piers: have fee 
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am perſwaded to make publick, I muſt crave my Rea 
der's Patience *till J preſent him with all that F'know _ 
relating — that Subject, and at nt only give him 
the nece ww Direction toe the anagement. of thoſe 
Foreigners Which are _ naturalized to our Country- 

THe Plants which make-the Contents of this 
Chapter, as the maſt worthy our Care, are Faſmines, 
Honey-Suckles,, Lilac, Syringe, Reſts, Guilder-Raf6, Brooms; 
Liburnum, ns, Spira8's, neden r ; 
MeL OY ur waves Th | f 


2114 ITT 1575 ; 
ge FASMINE.,. 1 
52 Jaſinine there are e ee ee > , 
our Freſts, known to the Gardeners, and diftin» 
guiſn'd among them by the Names of the com-. 
non J hite pap the 721ow' Yaſmine, and the Perfſan 
Jaſmine. The firſt of theſe is capable of reſiſting hd 
. ſevere Weather, it is ous in its Growth, ſh 


ſometimes more than fix Foot in a Summer. 17 
—5 its white f Flowers about June, and con- 


Layers or Cuttings with great Fac and wilt grow in 
any Soil. The Time of g 22 0 Shoots of this 
Plant into the Earth is 3 ee and at that Time 
we may likewiſe plant. Cuttings of it about a Foot lo 

always taking yn that two. Azors be under Ground, | 
for it is juſt below the Buds that the Roots ſpring forth, 
i. e. from the Place where the Leaf of that Summer had 
join'd it felf to the Branch. This Plant is ſo delightful 


that I think no curious be without a large 
Plantation of it, either kt val». inſt alls or Ti rr 


> 


Sort of Faſmine: planted in Hodges of Durch. Elm/and 
Hornhegan, curioufly intermixing it ſelf with chem; and | 
yiclding a moſt-agreeable Entertainment to the Owner, = 
Means of its pretty 5-andthew delightfuf O 
dur. When it is trau d into headed Plants, and kept in 
Pots, it ſerves. ro adorn the Chimnies in the Summer 
OY and it. is ala of _ . Hu bite 


4 Jaſmine 
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Jaſmine upon, or thoſe of 1 its own Kind with variegant 
Leaves. 

Tun Yellow Jaſmine has its Leayes more ſhining tha 
the former, and its Flowers not much unlike thoſe of 
the Zellau- Indian Jaſmine I have ſeen but few Plant 
of it about London, altho!. its Beauty is, in my Opinion, 


ſurpaſſing the former; it is hardy enough to endure the 
moſt ſevere Weather of our Clime, and may be props 
gated from — like the other. 1 remember to hay 
een it proſper wel againſt a Vall in a light ſandy $i, 
and I am apt to believe the Indian Jaſmine might b: 
"quis upon it, as the Smell of both their Flowers ar 

o nearly the ſame; which ſeems ta inform us, = the 
Parts and Juices of one and the other arc alike. for => 
Flower contains the moſt refin'd Juices of a Plam, 2 
if it is allow'd that the Odour that Flower e 
from certain Vapours, ariſing from the Faices contait 
in it, then it - nes :onfouable to believe, that when ve 
meet with Flowers of different Plants, which touch the 
2 ans of Smelling in the ſame Manner, the Fuices of 
| of them muſt then be alike, and che Heſſels and 

| Clands — which they have 'paſs'd from the Roc, 
muſt be the fame, either 1 in Fi "igurs' « or Quality, 
and — ce in both. 

THE Perfian Jaſmine band: lower of a Purple Co- 
Jour; but ſeldom makes a large Plant, it will bear the 
Weather, and make a pretty ſhow in Wilderneſs Works 

- other flowering. Shrubs; it. may by raiſed Fha 
Lene ar 1 e and | . a ER m_— 
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HE Gardeners cultivate MM Kinds of Homy- 
+ | -- © Suckles, diſtinguiſh'd among them by the Nams 
of the Forward Frey — e Scar 


Flower id and R ver- green — Sacklex theſe are all of then 

twining' Plants, and are raiſed from Layers or Cuttings, 

tat like thoſe of the Jaſinine in September or October; 

they love Shade, and are the Natural Inhabitants of 

PR where the N n Trees ſerve _ - 
i 


dours 
would be needleſs for me to adviſe a Gardener to provide 
himſelf with every Variety of it, which I have mention'd: 
The Flowers are in themſelves Beautiful, and as the Plans 
zs a quick Grower, let it be planted about Trees in A- 
venues, to intermix its Bloſſoms among 
ſuch as the Elm, Oak, and the like. Now altho' the 
Honey-Suckle is a twining Plant like the Jaſmine, yet it 
may be train'd 
Effect, as a headed Plant, in the moſt remote Parts of 
Parterre Works; for to plant it among Everegrrans gw 
or about the Center of ſuch a Garden, would wound the 
Proſpect for many Months of the Year, when it was va- 
cant o | F * ex \ 2 Dd 


I I maybe allow'd to dirett che F. 
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throughout the whole Summer, and therefore it 


the Branches of 


into a Standard, and has an admirable 


f Leaves 


| Shrub 
ſhould be trained into headed Plants, and planted in Gar- 
den Pots, that when they are in Flawer t 111 may be ſet 
in the Borders between the Evergreens, and removed as 


of other peo 
ple, I would adviſe that every Sort of Flowering 


ſoon as their Bloſams is over, to make Room for others. 

| | B 
JJ ĩ 7 ooo 
eee 


known to the Gardeners: by that Name, vi. 
the Blue, and the Yhite. 'The Botanifts indeed 
call the Lilac by the Name of Syringa or Pipe-Tree, but 
the Gardeners give the Name of Syringa to another 
Plant; therefore as my Deſign here is chiefly dedicated 
to the Uſe. of Gardeners, I ſhall call every Plant b 
the Name they know them by, and at the End of my 
Work endeavour to reconcile the Botaniſt with the Gar- 
dener, by an Index of Names in Latin, Engliſh, and o- 
ther Languages now in Uſe. © The Lilac then is a Plan 
which grows to a pretty large Tree, bearing its Bunches 
of Blue, or rather Purple Bloſſoms, like Plumes of Fea- 
thers, in May; I know not any Sight more agi 
than this Tree When it is full of wers, and altho' 


their Support; ſome or other of them ſnhew us their 
Bloſſoms, and perfume the Air with their fragrant O- 


<" a> 
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very cemmon, is well worth our propagating. Small 
Walks of theſe Trees are very nod: 4b are ng 
leſs Ornamental in the: Quarters of H/iIderneſs Works, 
e if the Mhite flowering Kind be judiciouſly in- 
termix*d with them. They may be raiſed by Laying 
down the Branches in March, or by taking off the 
Cucters, and planting them in a light Sail in the ſame 


| Of the STR INGA. © 


HE Hringa has two Qualities which were taken 
Notice of by that Learned and Curious Botaniſt 
te late Biſhep of London, viz. That the Leaves 
taſted like Green Cucumbers, and the Bloſſoms had the 
Odour of Orange-flowers z this Shrub is propagated. as 
well for Wilderneſs Quarters as for headed Plants, and 
is often planted in Pots to adorn Chimnies in the Sum- 
mer. They produce their Bunches of fragrant white 
Bloſſoms in May, and continue Blowing for fix Weeks, 
I have not yet try'd to raiſe them from Seeds, nor in- 
deed would it be worth while, ſeeing how apt the Root 
3 to put out Suckers ,- which may with great Eaſe be 
taken off about March or September, and tranſplanted. 
The Hringa will grow almoſt any where, and if planted 
In 4 ſhady Place will ſhoot vigorouſty, but being much 
poſed to the Sun, will produce Flowers in greater Ap 
JUNGANCE, . | „„ ol 


"Suage'P. een | 
SE-TREE and is Kinds. _ 


* emp 8 B' 1 va 
V 7 E have more Variety of Roſes propagated by 


our Gardeners, than of any other Flower- 
bghtful for their 2 Odour and Beauty. I have 


13 a. ac or Shrub z the Flowers are moſt de- A 
ſeen one or other of them Blooming. for ten Months of 
the Year, without uſing any great Art to alter the na- 
tural Seafon of their Blowing. The Gardeners diſtinguiſh 
them by the. following Names, firſt the Cimmaruar Rees 
* - po | 


which 


? 
: 
f 
: 
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which is the moſt forward Blower; the Monthly Roſe, 
and the Cluſter Monthly Roſe , which if they happen to 
be planted againſt a warm Wall, will begin to b OW a- 
bout the latter End of Marth, or the Beginning of April, 
and continue to produce Flowers for almoſt three Monthey 
and if after they are out of Flower they have the Tops 
of their Branches prun'd off, we may expect a ſecond 
Crop of Roſes from the ſame Trees in Autumn, which 
will continue their Blaſſom almoſt till Chriſtmas, if the 
Weather be open. The next after theſe is the Damast 
Roſe, which will begin its Bloſſom in May, and continue 
Flowering for above ſix Weeks. The Ro/amundi, or 
York and Lancaſter Roſe, with the Fhite, Red, and Neb | 
low Roſes, bags their Bloſſom ſomewhat later than the 
Damast: And laſt of all, the Centifol, or Province Roſe, 
ſhews us its ſurprizing Flowers ; but . beſides the feveral 
Sorts which I have here ſet down, there are many others 
which I have not Jet ſeen, That curious nad incom- 
parable Patroneſs 0 Boy's the late Dutcheſs of Heau- 
fort, has told me of 16 different Sorts, which her Gracę 
cultivated in her Gardens at Badminton; but altho' the 
ſeveral Sorts of Roſes-differ in their Times of Flowering, 
et are they all propagated after the fame Manner; they 
ove a ſtrong holding Ground, and delight ſo much in 


: 
” 


moiſt Places, that they will even grow in Water; t 24 


may either be raifed from, Layers or Suckers 3 the firit 

may be Layn down in September, and the Suckers may be 
taken from the old Roots in that Month, or about March, 
and tranſplanted immediately, before their Roots, which 
have but few Fibres, grow dry; but in caſe Neceſſity 
obliges us to keep them out of the Ground for ſome - 
Time, lay their Roots in Water for Five or Six Hours 
before Planting. The Roſe-Trze may be either Culti- 
vated for the Quarters of Wilderneſs Works, to be plan- 
ted there among other Flowering Shrubs, or trained up 
into Standard Plants for Pot. 
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a Nr Improvements of | 
ky Of the GUILDER<- ROSE. od: 
0 {HE Guilder-Roſe bears its Bunches of bit 
FF Blooms (as big as a large Tennis-Ball ) in May. 
: The Plant ſeldom riſes very high, 'or is capable 
of being kept in any regular Form, therefore is chiefly 
propagated for Wilderneſſes or other wild Places; it de- 
btn in a holding Land, and may be rais'd from Sackers 
4 - from about the old Root, either in March or Sep. 
—_— | W On OW eq” 7M 


Szcr. VII. T3 
Of te SPANISH BROOM. © | 
f HE Spaniſh Broom, altho' there is no great Beauty 
| in its Leaves, yet the Spikes of yellow Flowers 
> which it puts forth in June and July, makes it 
a Plaut very deſirable in our Gardens. It is an irregular 
Plant, by no Means to be brought into any Form by 
the Gardener. It may be planted in Wilderneſs Works, 
with other flowering Shrubs, among which it makes a 
good Show. We may raiſe it from Seeds ſown in March 
an Light Earth, and alſo. by laying down the tender 
Branches in the ſame Month, and cutting them at the 
33 after the Manner of Carnation-Layers but this 
laſt Way is not ſo certain, and more troubleſome than 
the raiſing of them from Seeds. e ras 
I cannot forbear taking Notice in this Place, of the 
common Engliſh Broom, and the Furze-Buſh, as Plants 
well enough worthy our Care; the firſt to mix with 
the Shrubs of the Wilderneſs, and the other to be train'd 
into Figur d Plants; theſe are both raifed from "Seeds 
 fown in March, and will not bear tranſplanting after they - 
are one Year old, without great Care. T have feen ſome 
Plants of the Furze-Buſb cultivated in Gentlemen's Gar- 


dens, not any ways inferior to the Beauties of the moſt 


valuable Ever-Greens it is tonſile as the New, and in my. 
Opinion, exceeds it in one Reſpect, i. e. that it Bloſſoms 
in all Seaſons of the Yearz and was it not ſo common 


* 
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I doubt not but it would be more frequently plamed in 


our Gardens than any other Ever grren. If it be kept 
well cut 3 1 makes moſt beautiful and impenetrable | 
Hedges... 5 2 EW 4 Condi 10 | r | g 18 


#1756 bavubevont a6 ano je vo 
©" Of te LABURNUM | © > 
HE Laburnum is an agreeable Shrub, or rather a 
- little Tree. I have ſeen it above twenty Foot 


L high, cover'd with its beautiful Strings of Yel- 
low Flowers in May and June; and yielding Plenty of 


Fruit Which: ripens about September; this Plant reſiſts 


our ſevereſt Froſts, and will grow ein the moſt open 
Expoſure, as well as under the Shade of large Trees; it 
is commonly planted among the other Flowering Shrubs 
of che Yilderneſs, and. may be caſily raiſed from the 
Seeds ſown in March, and tranſplanted without Difficulty 


two Years: after it is come up. 


SECT. IX. 
Of e ME E E R EON. 


H E Gardeners know two Sorts. of Mezereon, yiz1 
That with the Red Flower, and the M hite lau- 
eving Sort: The firſt is common enough in every 
Garden, but that with the White Flower is rare; they 
are both of them Dwarfs, ſeldom riſing higher than 
three Foot, but have two Excellencies which make 
them more valuable than much taller Trees, their Stalis 
are cloathed with the Flowers in January, and the Air 
is then perfum'd with their delightful Odours; they re- 
main a long while in Bloſſom, and are afterwards no leſs 
beautifully adorn'd with their Fruits. I know no other 
Way of propagating them, than by ſowing; the Seeds in 
March, if you can ſave them from the Devouring Birds 
which delight in them. I have eat ſome of the Berries, 


which were not unpleaſant to the Taſte, but about an 
Hour after I had ſwallow'd them, I found an extraordi- 


nary Heat in my Throat, which caus'd a violent burn- 
ing Pain for above Twelve Hours. It would be well 
| | Dn Tn: enough 


: «a 


New TmyroOvemtnts'of | 
enough worth our Enquiry, Whether the Seeds of al 
forward blowing Plants are not hot, in Proportion 0 
thoſe of the Mezereon? And, Whether their extraordi- 
nary Heat is not one Means of their early Sprbuting: 
This Plant may well enough be introduced into the 
Parterre, as it is a ſlow Grower, or in Wilderneſs Works, 
for its delightful Bloſſoms, but chiefly into a Minter 
Garden. A Loamy Soil is moſt proper for it. | 


* SRC r. X. : 


a a Er HA Earl, 
THIS Plant, known to the Gardeners - fue] 
15 Name of Spirea Frutex, bloſſoms about Huguſt, 
2 yielding Spikes of Flowers of a Pink Colour; 
the Shrub ſeldom exceeds 3 Foot in hei git, it is beauti- 
ful in its os _ is a Plant which * not be 
wanting in a en. It may be propagated from Sus 
kers taken off in March, and planted in a light Soil. 


Of the ARBOR-FUDA. 
Is Plant is very common in the moſt S6uthe## 
Parts of Europe, but I have receiv'd: the Seeds of 
it alſo from America, (I think from Virginia) 1 
have ſown them in March, and rais'd great Numbers of 
them, and they are now common enough in moſt curi- 
ous Gardens. This Plant will riſe very high, even to 
equal a pretty large Tree, but is more frequently planted 

againſt a Wall with us, chan in the open Ground. It 
bears its beautiful Roſe-colour Bloſſoms in Cluſters, a- 
bout March or April, even before the Leaves are open'd. 
The late Learned Biſhop of London eat of the Flowers in 
his Salads, and had a very large Plant of it againſt a Wall 
in his Garden. The Plant is hardy enough to reſiſt our 
Firoſts, and I doubt not but would do well in Vilderneſ- 
- wi; among other Flowering Shrubs. It loves a Loamy 
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of the MARYCOG, 67 Pass lo x. REER | 
HERE are ſeveral Sorts of *Paſſion-Trees, ſotns 
of them Ever-greens, others Perdifols, vihers dy- 
1. ing to the Rostevery Winter, and othets which 
are Annus Plants. I have Teckon'd' near Thirty Sorts 
of them at the Phyfick Garden at Amnſterdam,; where 
were the greateſt — of them that at I have 5 
But as it is not ni Purp e here to cularize 
of Plant which hor C of dend the” Wakes 
of our Climate without Shelter, ſo ſhall only take No 
tice of one Sort; ua "eng known to our Gurde 
and endeavour to rectify a pore 2 
fion-Tree , which Tel 12 poſſeſs d of. 125 
id that we have at edel two hardy Kinds of chem in 
England, viz, The Fruit- be „ and the cm 
mon Sort which bears no Fruit 3 bur d is « Miſtake, 
they are both one, but the Difference of Culture mites 
one ' Bartvhy, che other Fruitful. But before I procee 
to ſet down the Culture of this Plam, it may pethap 
expected I ſhould ſay ſomethi: Yar rk, oy ? 
which are ſo remarkable, as well for their fing 
ties, as for the ſtrange Account given of che fete b by 
the Spaniſh Friars, upon their firſt Diſcovery of it in the 
Weſt-Indies. The Flower is about four Inches over when 
it is full blown; it has ten white: Petals, within which 
are placed round about the Bottom of the Stilerwo Row 
of /iaminous-like Fhreads, of à parple Colour; the Ftile, 
which ſomewhat reſembles the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, di- 
vides it {elf on the Top into Three Parts, which turn 
their Mouths towards the Bottom ef the Newer ; they 
are of the Colour of Indigo z beſides theſe three 7. ubes , 
juſt below that Part of the Sil where they unite, are 
. five Stamina, ſpreading themſelves in a Star-like — 


igure, with r= ices on their Points: At the 
Foor-ſtalk of eve = 


Flower is a Whirle, or Claſper, and 
to that is join d the Leaf of the Plant, deeply cut on the 
Edges. All which ſee in the /erond Table of this Part. 

It 1s called the Paſſion-Tree, for * by * 


— 


„ 4 * 
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* New ImerovEMENS of. - 
of the Friars, who in a counterfeit Figure of it, when 
it was firſt diſcover'd, added ſome things wanting in the 
Natural Flower, they made it, as it were, an Epitome 
of dur Saviour's Paſſion; The _— perhaps as I have it, 
may not be unacceptable to my Reader. The ten Pe- 
zals, ſay: they, 8 the ten Apoſtles, and at the ſame 
Time put the Queſtion, that there were twelve, but 
they anſwer, That Judas had hang'd himſelf, and Peter 
had deny'd his Maſter : The ſtaminous-liłe Parts, which 
ſpread ns on the Flower, they liken to a Glory, 
and the ſmall Purple Threads which ſtand round the Bot- 
tom of the Stile is a ſuppoſed Crown of Thorns: The Stile 
which is in the Middle of the Flowers, ſerves them for 
the Pillar, to which they ſay, the Fews bound thoſe 
Malefactors, whom they ſcourged; and that they may 
not want any Part of the Story; they turn the way 0 
into a Cord, and the Leaf into a Hand: The three Di- 
viſions on the Top of the Stile, they turn into three 
Nails, and ng off one of the five Stamina's with its 
Apex, calls it a Hammer, and the four others remainin; 
makes a Croſs 3 the three Alabaſtries at the Bottom of 
the Flower, are {aid to repreſent the three Soldiers who 
caſt Lots; and the Time between the opening and out- 
ting up of every Flower being juſt three Days, is-enough 
to compleat the Story. Thus ſuperſtitious Perſons, ſem- 
| per ſibi ſomnium fingunt. The Old Herbariſts have men- 
tion'd ſomewhat of this Story, but I found it 1 
improv'd when I was at Bruxelles, even beyond what I 
haverhere;mention'd. 44. 
Bur to proceed to the Culture of this Plant; that it 
may bear Fruit, we muſt plant it in very moiſt and cool 
Places where it may be continually fed with Water; 
this I had from the * Mr. Adam Holt, Gardener 
to the late Biſhop of Londen, who ſhew'd me a Letter 
from the Weſt-Indies, from whence I learnt it was an 
Inhabitant of Swampy Places. I have ſince that Time 
ſeen a Tree of this Sort with above three Hundred ripe 
Fruits upon it, at Mr. Green's, a very Curious Nurſery- 
Man at Brentford, which was planted in Cow-Dung: 
and had from Time to Time che Place about it now 
with the ſame cooling Soil. The Fruit were ſhaped like com 
65 ; | Lemons, E 
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Lemons, and of the ſame Colour; they were fill'd with 
a beautiful red Pulp and Seeds, like the Fruit of the 
pomgrenate, and were not diſagreeable to the Taſte. 
But the largeſt Fruit of this Plant, which I have yet 
ſeen, was ſent ſome time ſince to the Royal Society, by 
a Gentleman; I think living ſomewhere in the Weſt part 
of England, with an Account of his Method of raiſing 
hem. He had a large Tree againſt one Side of his Houſe, 
which happening to grow over 4 Drain that went from 
his Kitchen, and lay ſo fhallow, that the Roots of his 
Paſſion-Tree found their Way into it, the Tree then be- 
gan to produce Fruſt. 

FROM theſe Obſervations I was inform'd of the moſt 
proper Way to Cultivate this Plant for the Production 
of its Fruit, and the Directions I have given to feveral 
of my Friends to lay Plenty of Cow- Dung about the 
Roots, and even then to keep it frequently water'd in 
the Flowering Seaſon, has been ſufficient to ſhew them 
Fruit enough to fatisfie their Curioſit yr: 
WE may raiſe this Plant either from the Seeds ſown 
in March, or by Layers in the fame Month; and every 
Cutting of it about May or June will ſtrike Root, if 
they be planted in fine Earth. It is ſo quick in its Growth, 
that I have ſeen ſome Branches of it about eighteen Foot 
long in one Summer, and is ſo hardy, that the moſt ſe- 
vere Froſts of our Clime will not deſtroy the Roots, al- 
tho' perhaps the Plant, to all Appearance, has periſh'd 
above Ground. In the laft great Froſt I began to de- 
ſpair of two very large Plants, which ſtood abroad, and 
were even cut down to the Ground, without Hope of 
Recovery; but the May following, from the Fibres on- 
8 remain'd, there ſprung up above Fifty ſmall 

lants from each Root. 5 


Sgr. XIII. 
AER are ſeveral Kinds of Senna, diſtinguiſh'd 
E by various Names among the Gardeners, but, 
there are only two Sorts of them which are 
commonly known, and made uſe of, viz. the Scopion 
PART II. = Senna, 


* 


34 New Improvements of . 
Senna, and the Bladder Senna; the firſt is, in my Opinion, 
the mo beautify and deſerving of our Care, the - 
ſoms ſhewing themſelves as well in Autumn as in the Tel 
Spring Seaſon; they both make pretty Shrubs for Wi. WM 
derneſs Works, and may be propagated for that Uk, 
either by {owing the Szeds towards the latter End of 
March, or by Laying down the tender Twigs in the 
Earth in April or May, which ſoon ſtrike Raot, and may 
be tranſplanted without Difficulty. They love a Lam 


* * 


Earth, and grow well in the Shade. 


SEC. XIV. , 


FF Have already faid ſomething of this Tree at the Be. 
ginning of this Chapter, cipecilly concerning that 
A. now growing at my Lord Peterborough's. It is 
Plant of the Wood, and will not proſper Abroad ing 
more open Expoſure, which I repeat, becauſe it is ſel- 
dom that our Gardeners regard that Nicety in the Cul- 
ture of New Plants. The Tulip Tree ſhould be ſet :. 
mong ſuch Trees as are deſign'd for Groves, it will riſe 
to as great Ak 5 as any of our Timber-Trees, Its Leave 
are ſomewhat like thoſe. of the Maple, and its Flower, 
which begin to open in July, are only found at the Ex- 
tremities of the Branches. They have ſome ſmall Re- 
ſemblance of a Tulip, but not enough, I think, to ge 
the Name to the Tree. The Petals are of a Yellow Co- 
lour, ſomewhat variegated with Vermilion ; the Fruit, 
which ſucceeds them, is like the Cones of the Fir-Tre, 
but does not come to Perfection in England; however 


— — — 


A = 28 


as we frequently receive good Seeds of it from Yirginis . 
and Carolina, I ſhall give my Reader an experienc'd Me- 
thod of raiſing them, for it is very difficult to propagate 8 
them from Layers. The Ingenious Mr. Adam Ho 
having receiv'd ſome of the Cones of the Tulip-Tree from — — 


Virginia, ſow'd the Seeds of them in Pots about Auguſß 
and ſet them under Shelter all the Winter, the Spr 
following they came up without the Help of a Hot- hed. 
This Time of ſowing. the Seeds is Pe to be ob- 
ſerv'd, for I have often try d them in the Spring, 45 
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could not raiſe them at that Seaſon. The young Plants 
Hnay be tranſplanted into ſingle Pots at two Years Growth, 
7 ry mult have Shelter in the Winter for the firſt nine 
cars at leaſt, till they have Strength enough to reſiſt 
the Severity of our Froſt; they may then be planted in 
the natural Ground, as I have directed, but rather in à 
andy Soil than any other. 12 


tan? ROME 
Of the POMGRENATE. 
E know two Sorts of this Plant, vis. That 
with the ſingle Flower, and the Double Bloſ- 
ſom Kind; __ are both hardy enough to 
withſtand the Severities of our Winters, and are — 
gated by laying down the young Shoots in March. The 
Bloſſoms of each of chem are of a moſt beautiful Scarlet 
Colour, the ſingle ones ſetting frequently for Fruit, and 
ſometimes ripening with us. I have ſeen ſome headed 
Plants of each Sort, but I rather adviſe them to be plan- 
ted in Hedges or Wilderneſs Works; where they may 
be in leſs er of the Knife or Sheers. Some have 
made Arbours of them, which have been extreamly plea- 
fant. Theſe Plants love a light Soil, and may be tranſ- 
Planted either in the Spring or Autumn Seaſon, _ 


Szcr. XVI. 
Of the ALTHE A-FRUTEX. 
VE find two Sorts of this Plant (commonly) 
in the Gardens, differing from each other in 
the Colour of their Flowers, the one White, 
and the other Purple; they may be propagated from 
Layers in September, or Suckers taken from about the 
| Roots at that time, and likewiſe from the Seeds fown 
in March, and are uſed chiefly in Wilderneſs Works. 
he Bloſſoms pear in Auguff in great Numbers, and 
afford. a delighttul Proſpect; they will grow in any Soil 
wich little Trouble to the Gardener, . 


fl 


r srer. 
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SECT. XVII. 


Of the Double-bloſſow'd Virgin's- bower, the Maxechit 
or Scarlet Jaſmine, Perwinkle, and French Willoy, 


HH firſt of theſe, i. e. the Yirgin's-bower, may be 
raiſed from Layers in September, and ſome ſij 
from Cuttings hkewiſe ; the Flowers are of 2 
Violet Colour, — appear in great Numbers, almoſt 
covering the Plant; it loves a light Soil, and as it is of 
a twining Nature, muſt be ſupported with Stakes. [: 
may either be planted againſt a Wall, or ſet among the 
other flowering Inhabitants of the Wilderneſs. _ * 
THE Maxechitl, or Scarlet Jaſmine, is by ſome Gar- 
deners call'd the Trumpet Flower; it is alſo a twining 
Plant like the former, and may be raiſed either from 
Layers or Cuttings in September; the Flowers, which it 
produces in Abundance about May or June, are rather 
of an Orange Colour than a Scarlet; it is commonly 
Planted againſt Walls, tho' I am apt to believe it might 
maintain it ſelf in Wilderneſs Works, or more 0 
Places. This alſo loves a _ Soil, and frequent Wx 
_ terings in the Summer Seaſon. 7 | 
TERRE are ſeveral Sorts of Perwinkle cultivated by 
the Gardeners ; it is a creeping Plant, eaſily ſtriki 
Root, if it be laid in the Earth about March, or will 
grow of Cuttings planted in September. Its pretty Blue 
Flowers makes an agreeable Show in the Summer; this 
Plant indeed hardly deſerves the Name of a Shrub, but 
as it is not ſtrictly of the Herbaceous Race, I take the 
Liberty to ſpeak of it in this Chapter, and becauſe, 
when it is ty'd up to Stakes, it may very well be rec⸗ 
kon'd a fit Companion for Flowering Shrubs; this, with 
the reſt, may be planted in Wilderneſs Works, and in 
Pots (for the Ornament of Parterres ) to prevent the 
too great Increaſe of its Suckers, which would be apt to 
| * the Borders. It delights in moiſt Ground and 
__ 4 ji | 
THE French Willow is alſo one of the Dwarfs of this 
Chapter, and is rather a greater Increaſer than the for- 
mer, producing incredible. Numbers of Suckers ** 
8 8 the 
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the Root, which may be taken off and tranſplanted, ei- 

 Wther in the Spring or Autums Seaſons ; if we plant it in 

V ilderneſsß Worts, it will foon over-ſpread the Ground, 
hid but if it be deſir'd in the Parterre for the Sake of its 

lloy, pretty Pink-colour Flowers, the Roots mult be confin'd 
in Pots. a= TEEN | tes IE 

wm Tuus I think I have mentioned every Sort of Flow- 


e fay. 
7 N ering Shrub and Tree known to the Gardeners, and have 
mot: MW given ſuch. Directions for their Culture and Management 
is of in Gardens, as I have my ſelf experienced. T might 
indeed have added to them the Berberry and Almond, 
the which produce ſuch. agreeable Flowers; but as thoſe 
Pes are chiefly celebrated for the Fruits they bear, ſo 
Gar- ſhall not take any further Notice of them till I ſpeak 
ning of Fruits in general. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
rom taking Notice once more that every one of the Flower- 
hit {Ws Hrubs J have mentioned, may be-cultivated in Gar- 
ther den-Pots; and fo placed from Time to Time, as they 
ly bloſom, in the Borders; by which Method a Gardener 
ght may change the Face of his Parterre every Week, and 
pe upply it conſtantly with freſh Beauties. "IM | 
2 | . 
by | CHAP: IV. 
i Of PERENNIAL FLOWERS, the talleſt Blowers. 
= =] Intcnd. in this Chapter to ſpeak of ſuch 
but Powers as remain for many Years in the 
the Ground, Growing, Bloſſoming, and Increa- 


2478 ing; and as they are moſt of them ſuch as 
will rife to a conſiderable Height, and 


15 therefore the moſt proper to be planted in the Middle of 
in Borders, and chiefly in large Gardens, I ſhall fer down, 
he a near as I can remember, their ſeveral Heights, and 


recommend that they be planted in Places proportion- 
able to their ſeveral Altitudes, that if it is poſſible, one 
may not find ſuch intolerable Miſtakes as are frequently 
tis committed in many Places, of planting Dwarfs in the 
r- MW dit of a Border, and ſome of the moſt Gigantick Kinds 
ut of Howers for Edgings ; but that in the Planting a 3 
1 er 
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der or Bed of Flowers, we may judiciouſly mix the ſe. ¶ out ag 
veral Sorts, ſo as to have not only ſome of them in bloſ: 
ſom every Month of the Year, but that they may be { 
diſpoſed as to appear gradually one above the other, and 
add Beauty to each other by their Variety of Colour, 
for which End I ſhall add a Figure of a Bed of Earth 
four Foot wide, divided in the Manner I propoſe, and 
{et down the proper Flowers allotted for each Diviſion 


ot it, when I have mentioned the ſeveral Sorts, and their 


- wow þ. 
Of the HOLYHOCKS. 
T* HIS Plant, as it is always rais'd from Seeds, fo ar 


the Flowers commonly different from each other, Wl Mar: 

Is have ſeen about ten ſeveral Sorts of them in one Wl tranſ 
Garden, which if the Syſtem of the Generation of Plum thoſ 
be true, may happen from accidental Coupling of one WI Wir 
with the other; their Flowers are commonly double, Wl Spri 


and ſo cannot perhaps be very eaſily impregnated with MW and 
other Farina than their own, otherwiſe we might have W whe 
Had many more Varieties of them; however as they arc, MW as a 
they neither want Beauty, nor Stature, ſeldom bearing 
their Flower Stems leſs than ſix Foot high from the 
Ground, which are commonly:garniſh'd Sex + their Role: 
like Blooms above half their Height. Their Seeds are 
ſown in March in the natural Earth; and tho* they do 
not lie long in the Ground before they come up, yet 
they produce no Flowers till the ſecond} Year. Ther 
may be tranſplanted about September or March, and wil 
begin to Flower in July or Auguſt; they require a rich 
Earth, and frequent Waterings in the Summer, to make 
them large. Theſe remain good ſeveral Years, and may, 
for their Duration as well as their Magnitude, take Place 
among the Flowering Shrubs in Wilderneſs Works, or 
be planted in Lines in Avenues of Trees, where Cattle 
cannot come to deſtroy them; ſometimes in the moſt 
remote or open Parts of large Gardens, where their Red, 
FYhite, Purple, or Black Flowers afford a beautiful Prof- 
pect, They die to the Ground every Winter, and * 
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he fe. N out again the following Spring: They are alſo increas d = 
24%. by parting their Roots in March, but the Plants propa- 
be h gated that Way, are not fo ſtrong to Flower as the 
3 and Seedlings. LES | 


Ours; | 
Hart ug = SEcr. II. 

il of tie PERENNIAL SUN-FLOWER. 
thei HIS: Plant bloſſoms about the ſame time with the 


former, and will bear its Flower Stems near fix 

Foot high, if it be encouraged with rich Earth, 

and well water'd in the Summer Months. 'The Yellow 
Flowers which it produces reſembling ſo many Stars, 

are very delightful, but are not ſo large as thoſe of the 

Annual Kind. It may be propagated from Seed ſown in 

March, or Slips of the Root taken off at that time, and 

| tranſplanted. The Summer Shoots of this Plant, like 

thoſe of the former, always periſh at the Approach. of 
Winter, and are ſucceeded by others in the following 
Spring. It will grow in the Shade and almoſt any Soil, 
and is even capable of reſiſting: the Smoak of London; 
where it is often cultivated in Pots. It may be planted 
as a Companion with the Holly bock. | ON? e 


| Sgr. III. 
Of the ASTERS or STARVWORT | 
"HE curious Botaniſts reckon about twenty Sorts 
of Starworts, and I think I have ſeen the Figure 
of about fifteen different Kinds of them. Their 
ſeveral Names and Deſcriptions-would be tedious to m 
Reader: And ſince they are all propagated after the fame 
Manner, the mentioning only of two Sorts, which I 
eſteem to be preferable to the reſt, may ſufhee for the 
Inſtruction o any Planter. - f „ es 

TRA Sort which is the talleſt of the Two which 
I ſhall recommend, is known to the Gardeners by the 
Name of the October Flower, it beats its Purple Flowers 
about October, upon Stalks of about four Foot from the 

Ground, and is not inferiour in its Beauty to any Flower 
of the Spring, I cannot forbear taking Notice in this 
9 D 7 1 


. 
ths 
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Place, that the Flowers of the Autumn Seaſon are in. 
clining to the darker Degrees of Colour; this and other 
Aſters, which blow late, produce Purple Bloſſoms, the 
Saffron Crocus has Purple Flowers, and the Autumn Cy. 
clamen is tending to that Colour; Stock-Fuly-Flower,, 
which bloſſom about the End of the Year, are all in. 
clining to Purple; and the Colchicums likewiſe, which 
are Autumn-blowing Flowers, are ſtain'd with the fame 
| I think it would be well worth the Enqui 
of the Curious, whether this Purple which reigns in 
.the Autumn among Flowers, does not proceed from the 

Quality of-the Earth at that time, whoſe pureſt Juice 

are then exhauſted. But to return to the Culture of 

this Aſter or Ofober-Flower, it is ſo apt to increaſe in 

its Roots, that without it be confin'd in Pots, either v 

I have directed for the foregoing Plants, or as a moſ: 

Curious and Learned Gentleman in the Art of Garden- 
ing, Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; of Hillingdon, has been 
to plant it ( in Pots without Bottoms ) it wil 
uickly overrun the Ground; every Slip taken from the 
oot in March will grow in any Soil or Expoſure, and 

good Show. that Year. 
for the talleſt Flowers. 

THE Italian $tarwort is the other So 
recommend to the Gardener, it produces its Purple 
Flowers in Auguſt and September upon Stalks of about 
two Foot high, this may be managed like the former; 
a lower Stature, ſhould be planted in lef- 
ſer Gardens, and ſmaller Works than the other. 


It is a fit Companion 


which I would 


but as it is o 


>, Sno IV: 
Of the Everlaſting P E A. 


Hs Plant is likewiſe Perennial, and may very 
well be placed among the talleſt Plants; it i 
raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, but does not 
bloſſom till the ſecond Year after ſowing. The Flow- 
ers which are of a Peach-bloom Colour continue blowing 
for above two Months. Doctor Grew tells us, that tie 
Bloſſoms of this Plant, if they are ſteep'd ſome time in 
Spirits of Wine will produce a fine liquid Blue C 


equal 
bear 

medi: 
Marc 
Carot 
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equal to that of Ultra Marine. The Plant will hardly 
bear Tranſplanting, without great Care to put it im- 
mediately in the Earth; the proper Seaſon for it is 
March, or as ſoon as the Haulm is wither'd. As it is 
Carot-rooted it delights in ſandy Soil, and ſhould be 

lanted either near a Tree or ſome Hedge where ir may 
[ve Support it will grow about eight Foot high, if 
it be tied to a Stake, | Mo 


1 SECr. V. 3 3 
Of the Campanula Piramidalis and Canterbury Bells. 
() F the Campanula Piramidalis there are two ſorts, 


one bearing Blue, the other Mhite Flowers, 
upon Stalks which are ſometimes near fix Foot. 
high. Both theſe Kinds have been chiefly cultivated in 
Pots for the adorning of Chimneys in the Summer 
Months, but they will grow very well in the natural 
Ground, if the Slips about rhe Roots are parted in March. 
They delight in {andy Soil, and are very proper Orna- 
ments for the middle Row of Flowers in large Borders; 
they bloſſom in July and Auguſt. | 

THe Cantcrbury-Bells have Bloſſoms of a deeper Blue 
than thoſe of the Campanula Piramidalis; the Flowers - 
ſtems are commonly about three Foot high, fo that this 
Plant is proper for the Middle of Borders in large Gar- 

dens; it 1s raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, but does 
not bloſſom till the ſecond Year after ſowing; the time 
of removing the ſeedling Plants is either in Auguſt, or 
the March after they are come up. IP 


E SEC r. VI. 

Of the PRIMROSE-TREF. _ 
HE Primroſe-Tree, ſo call'd by the Gardeners be- 
cauſe the Bloſſoms are ſomewhat like thoſe of 

the common Primroſe in Smell, Shape, and Co- 

lour ; the Flower-ſtems will ſometimes riſe near three 
Foot high, and produces Flowers in June; the Seed is 
Tipe about Auguſt, and muſt be ſown in the Natural 
Ground in March, towards the latter End of the W 
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to be planted: under Hedges in long 
trip d White Lilly, which is yet Rariety enough to de- 


out any other Deſert than their Nov 
the firip'd White Lilly, differs only from the Common 
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The feeding Plants will not bleſſom *till the ſecong 
Year, therefore ſhould be ſown in a Nurſery, and the 


young Plants removed to proper Places the Auguſt after 
they are come up. This Plant alſo is proper for the 


Middle of Borders in large Gardens, and will grow in 


85 SECT. VI. 
Of the LILLYS and MART AGONS. 


LTH O' the Lilly and Martagon are properly 

2K bulbous rooted Plants, yet for their extraordi- 
&-@. nary Stature above all other Bulbs that I know, 
J ſhall place em among the Giants of this Chapter; and 
beſides, as their Roots flourith the better for remaining 
conſtantly in the Ground, I think they may well enough 
rake Place among the Plants I am now deſcribing. The 
Luhyr are what I fhall firſt examine, of which there are 
many Kinds, viz. the Common White Lilly, the Double. 
Blofom'd White Lilly, the Strip'd Lilly, the Orange Lilly, 
and that Kind which produces Bulbs upon its Flower 


Stalks. Theſe Lillys are all of them propagated after 


the fame Manner, by parting their Roots when the Leaves 
are vacant about July or in Auguſs; _ all of them 
blow about the fame Time, in May and June, upon 
Flower Stems: of three Foot high, or thereabouts, and 
equally delight in. open ſandy Soil; they are very proper 
Plants for the Middle of Borders in great Gardens, or 
Valks, except the 


ſerve a Place in the niceſt, and even the ſmalleſt Gar- 


den: But of theſe ſeparately. - 8 


FIRST, the White Lillys, whether with ſingle or 
double Flowers, have no other Difference than in the 
Make of their Bloſſoms; that with /ngle Flowers is in 
my Opinion preferable to the other which is call'd the 
Double Bloſſom ; the firſt has large perfect Flowers in 
good Quantities, and the eee ee, Bloſſoms. with» 

| ty. What is call'd 


fort with ſingle Bloſſoms, in having its — 


of curious Men, many. Myſteries. in Planting mighe p | 
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Edged with a Cream Colour; it is ſo beautiful in the 


THE Orange-Lilly, ſo call'd from the Colour of its 


Winter, that few of the gayeſt Plants exceed it. 


Flowers, is very ornamental in Gardens, and a very pro- 


per Companion for the //hite Lilly, and makes an; agyeey 
able Mixture with it; and the other, which bear its 
Bulbs on the Flower- ſtalks, is very deſirable for its beau 
tiful Red Flowers, as well as for its ſingular Way of 
Yroducing its Increaſe. It would be well worth, our 
„ from whence theſe Bulbs have their Riſe, whes 
ther they do not proceed from Female Bloſſoms impreg- 
nated by the farina of the Flowers; I own it is a 


which J have not yet duly conſider d, but I hope, I ſhall 


be able to give a better Account of it, when. J have ex- 
amin d it more ſtrictly; and I could wiſh every curious 
Reader would communicate his Obſervations upon Caſes 
of this Kind, directed for me at Mr. Mears's the Pub- 
liner of theſe Papers, that by a mutual Correſpondenee 


haps be diſcover'd and brought to. Light. for the Paofir 
and Pleaſure of Mankind, which is the chief End I aim 
at in theſe Papers. E e 

THE Martagons, called by ſome; Gardeners Tarks 
Turbants, or CurPd Lillies, differ from the Lillies L have 
already mentioned in the Frame and Order of their 
Flowers; the Bloſſoms of the Martagons hang down= 
ward, and have their Petals. or Flower-leaves curl'd or 
turn'd up, which. the Lillies have not; but the Roots, 
Flowereſtems and Leaves are not unlike thoſe. of the Lilly * 


and in reſpect to their Culture are ordered in the ſame 
| Manner, and love a light ſandy, Soil. They moſt of 
them blow about two Foot 4 


except the Firginian 

Martagon, which is commonly 3 in its Flower⸗ 
ſtem; their Flowers are of ſeveral Colours, ſome Lellou, 
others. Scarlet and variouſly. ſpotted, but the Virginian 
Kind far exceeds all the * 45 for its beautiful Flowers, 


and is found but in few Places. Fhey are all of them 
proper for Parterres. | —m_—_ 


| 8er. 
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Seer. VIII. 
Of the FOX@LOPE. 


= | Foxgloves; the firſt or talleſt ſort they call Iron- 


likewiſe by the Colours of their Flowers, viz. the Pur- 


ple and the White, they are all of them rais'd from Seeds 


ſown in March, but do not bloſſom *till the ſecond Year 
after ſowing ; the Flowers commonly appear in May 
and June. The firſt blows about four or five Foot 
high, the other two about three Foot. Theſe Plants 


eee 1 
Of MULLEINS and MOTH; MUL LE INS. 
T Kinds of Plants are very rampant, and 


therefore very 3 Companions for the others 
8 


of this Chapter, of them bloſſoming lower 


than four Foot, but ſome ſix Foot high, they are all 
raiſed from Seeds fown in Autumn; or if Conveniency 


will not it at that time, March will ſerve; they 
delight in ſandy Soil, and ſhady Places; and altho' they 
are moſt of them wild Plants, yet the beautiful Spikes 


of Flowers which they produce in the Summer, renders | 


them worthy our Regard. There are many Kinds of 
them bearing Flowers of different Colours, ſome I hite, 
others Nellow, Red, Brown, Purple, Black and Green, 
ſo that I fee no Reaſon why they ſhould not be culti- 


vated among other tall Plants in large Gardens. They 


bloſſom the ſecond Vear after ſowing. 


src. X. 
Of te AC ANT HUS. 


HIS Plant is very rarely found in the Ghrdens 
about London, and” I do not remember to have 
ſeen it in above four Gardens in England, not- 


Flawers 


withſtanding its Curioſity and eafic Culture. The 


HE curious Gardeners cultivate three ſorts of 


colour'd Foxglove, the other two are diſtinguiſh'd 


delight in the Shade, and thrive well in a Loamy Soil. 


F - 


2 


„ 
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Flowers appear in June upon Stalks of above two Foot 
high, they are ſhaped like the Bloſſoms of the Foxglove, 
and are of a Peach-bloom Colour; the Leaves of the 
Plant alſo are not without their Beauties, full of Thorns 
as any Thiſtle, and prettily variegated. The Szeds muſt 
be ſown in March, but will not bloſſom until the 20 or 
2d Year; they love a ſandy Soil, and Shade. 
Sxcr. XI. | 8 — 

Of the WHITE HELLE BORE. 
HERE are two Kinds of the I bite Hellebore, 
one with Rediſo Black Flowers, and the other 
- with Greeniſh Flowers; the firſt bloſſoms in May, 
and the other the following Month; the Leaves, Roots 


and Stature of both Kinds, are much alike z both ha- 


ving curl'd plated Leaves, and bloſſoming about four Foot 
high. The Leaves are of themſelves a pretty Ornament, 
and the large Spikes of their Flowers are ſurprizingly - 
beautiful for their odd Colours; they both die to the 

Root in Winter, and are propagated from Off- ſetts parted 
in March, and planted in a rich light Soil. Theſe Plants 
are proper for large Gardens, and with them I ſhall con- 
clude this Chapter, and proceed to treat of ſuch Flowers 


as are leſs rampant, and take up leſs. Room in Garden. 


* FS 


Of Middle-jz'd PERENNIAL FLowERs. 4 


N this Chapter I ſhall mention ſuch Peren- 
= FP al Flowers as are of middle Stature, and 
leſs Rampant than the former, and conſe- 
uently are proper Inhabitants for ſmaller 
EP ardens ; the firſt I ſhall treat of is the 
Valerian, and its Kinds. | | j 


SxcrT. 
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1 


SFr. 1, 


Of the FALERIAN. 


HERE are three Plants known to the Garde- 
ners by the Name of Vaieriau, and diſtinguiſh'd 
from one another as follows, Dodineus's or Red 

E alerian, Garden or White Valerian, and the Greek Va. 

lerian; all theſe blaſſom about the fame Time of the Year, 

in May and June, and may be raiſed from Seeds ſown in 

March. "The firft, i. e. the Red Valerian, is of leſs Dura- 

| tion than the o two, it bloſſoms about two Foot 


High , bearing great Quantities of ſmall Red Flowers: 1 
have not try d it is increas d by parting the 


Roots, but have propagated many Plants of the other 
Kinds that Way in March. The Garden Valerian bloſs 
ſoms about the Height of the former, bearing Tufts of 


bite Flowers, has this Quality which 1s found in 


the firft, that the Root when it is . , e an a» 
| greeable- Odour.. The third Sort, or Greet Valerian, 


oſſoms about a Foot high, bearing — Blue Flowen 


in Bunches on the Top of its Flower Stems. This is 2 
fibcrous-rooted Plant, very eaſily encreas'd by Slips. 1 
have ſeen this ſort with variegated Leaves common e- 
nough in ſeveral Gardens. Et 1 | 


Scr. II. 5 
Of the Perennial Cyanus, or Bluc-bottle. 


HIS Plant is either raiſed from Seeds, or ptope: 
+ gated from Slips taken from the Root in March; 
the Flowers are admired chiefly for their fair Blue 
Caller, which is the moſt rare of any other in the Flow- 


ers of Plants; the Flower-Stalks are commonly about 


two Foot high, bloſſoming in May and June; and fre- 


_ quently in utumm ; 3 this Plant loves a light . Soil 
and an open Expoſure. 
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Of the Monk's-Hood, or Blue Helmet-Flower, © 
HIS Flower is very common in the Gardens re- 
mote from London, but in thoſe near the City it 
Is rarely found; the Flowers are of a deep Blue, 
and of a ſurprizing Make; they appear upon Stalks of 
about two Foot high in May and June, and are ſo poi 
ſonous, that I have heard the eating only 6 or 7 of the 
Bloſſoms in a Salad, has kill'd a Gentleman in France, 


who was not appriſed of their evil Quality; it is aid 


that where they grow wild, no Cattle will touch them 
and that the ſort of Inſe& natural to this Plant, is an 
Antidote againſt the Biting of all venomous Creatures; 
we may propagate this Flower by gon. the Roats in 
March. It delights in a Loamy Sou, Shade. 


| Sec. IV. +, 25 he f wr gf 
Of the ROSE-CAMPTON. | 


THERE are three ſorts of Roſe-Campion cultivated 

in our Gardens, the Red and M hite-ſtowering Kinds, 
and the Red Double-Bloſſom; they all of them blow 
about a Foot and half high in June and July; the firſt 
two ſorts are raiſed from Seeds ſown in March, or from 
Slips taken from the Root at that Time; and the Mu- 


Vle-bloſſum Kind, which produces no Seed, is on“ 


propagated by Slips in the ſame Month; this laſt is a 
deſirable Plant for the Extraordinary Colour of its Flow= 
ers, which is the moſt dazling Red I have ever ſeen. A 
Loamy Soil and open Expoſure is the molt proper for 
A 2 
Of the Double oer d ROC KE TD 
HE Gardeners know two ſorts of Double Rackets, 


them, 


dhe hite Flowering ſort, and that with the Fleſb- 


Colaur Flowers; they both blow in May upon 


Stalks of about a Foot and half high; the Mhite Flow- \ 


_ ering 


4 
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ering Kind is more eſteem'd than the other, and more 
commonly found in Gardens; theſe are propagated from 
rg taken from about the Root, and planted in March 
in Loamy Soil; they delight in open Expoſure. | 


2 inen f 
Of the BATCHELORS-BUTTONS. © 
THE Flower call'd by the Gardeners the Batchelor: 
Buttons, is of two Kinds, I mean only ſuch as are 
| cultivated: in Gardens, fot there are other ſorts of 
them which grow wild, and bear only ragged ſingle 
Flowers, and are not thought worthy our Care. 'Theſe 
double 8 Kinds are only Gifferent from each o- 
ther in the Colour of their Flowers, the one Red and 
the other White; the firſt is common enough in moſt 
Gardens, but the White is more rarely found.; they 
produce their Bloſſoms in June and July, upon Stalks 
of two Foot high. Theſe Plants love Shade and a 
Loamy Soil, and are propagated by parting the Roots 
in March. | 8 85 5 


e Scr. VII. 
Of the SCARLET-LYCHMNIS. 


HE Scarlet Lychnis is a Plant fo beautiful, that 
it cannot well be wanting in our Gardens; the 
Sringle-flomering ſort, as well as the Double Kind, 
are both very delightful to the Eye, they bear their 
Truſſes of Scarlet Flowers upon Stalks ſomewhat more 
than two Foot high in June and July, and are ſo much 
eſteem' d, eſpecially -the Double Sort, that Garderten 
uſually cultivate them in Pots for the niceſt Quarters of 
their Gardens, or to ſet in Chimnies in the Summer; 
this Double Kind is increas'd by ſlipping the Root in 
March, and that with the „ingle Flower may be propa- 
ues after the ſame Manner, or raiſed in that Month 
from Seeds, which I think bloſſom the firſt Year : They 
love an open Expoſure, and a light natural Soil. 
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arch Of the SWEET. MWILLIA ll, 
8 F this Plant there are two forts with ingle Flows 
() ers, and a double Kind, commonly cultivated in 
8 Gardens ; the „ingle ones differ only in the Co- 
bur of their Flowers, the one has Tuer of Bloſſoms 
„ uriegated with Red and White; and the other, Cluſ- 
are ters of Flowers of a deep Crimſon Colour. Theſe two 
of bear their Bloſſoms in June and July, upon Stalks of 
ole ro Foot high; and the double flowering Kind produces 
is beautiful red Flowers in the fame Months. upon ſhore 
ter Stems. The firſt two Kinds, vz. thoſe with the 
ingle Flowers, may be rais'd from Seeds ſown in March, 
and will bloſſom the ſecond Year ; but the double Sort 
is only propagated from Slips taken near the Root about 
March or April,-atid planted in a Tu Earth, which 
14 they delight in. The others may be allo encteas'd after 
ots the fame Manner, or may be laid down in the Earth 
ike Cor arr A ED Ton oe 


Seer. IX. 


Of the CARNATION er JuLX-FLowER, ug. 
GiLLYFLOWER and PIN Ks, their ſeveral Kinds. 


= (HIS admirable Flower is of all others the moſt 


Claſs, which they diſtinguiſh by the Nantes of Picte- 
+ N Sul Flakes and Flames: The 


is plai 


1 y WW, 
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firip'd with black or very dark Colours. Each of cheſe 
Tribes is very numerous, but the. Picketees chiefly, d 
which I have ſeen above one Hundred different ſorts in 
one Garden, every one diſtinguiſh'd by the Name ot 
Title of ſome Perſon of Note or Sali. The Flog 
likewiſe mark the Properties of thele Flowers by th 
Shape of their Flower Pods; that Race of them which 
blow without burſting, are call'd long podded F lowen; 
and the other, whole Petals cannot contain themſchy 
within the Bounds of the Chalyz, are call'd roand podiit 
Flowers. I have meaſur d the Bloſſoms of ſome of the 
| laſt Kinds above four Inches over, but have heard d 
ſome that were larger. Theſe Flowers are not of ay 
certain Height, ſome of r OG] four Foot, 
and others not two Foot high, and t Time of thei 
flowering is alſo as uncertain as their Stature, ſome d 
them beginning their Bloſſoms in Juue, others not ii 
near Aaguſt; but this happens from the different de: 
ſons of —.— the Seed; thoſe whieh are put into the 
Ground abour March will blow ſooner thay thoſe ſom 
in May; altho' they do not bloſſom till the ſecond Yea; 
however, the Height of their Bloom is about the Middle 
of June, as it is then theFlorifts have their grand Aﬀem- 
bly, to ſhew their Varieties and name their new Curic- 
ities. Thefe Flowers are propagated either from Sec 
er Layers, and as they are ſo —— admir'd, by 
rſt 


all Lovers of a Garden, I ſhall be the more exact in 


Method of their Culture: Firſt then, to begin with 


* 


- 
x * 


that from that accidental Coupling > the Seeds ate þ 


. 
1 2 


iy, of Carnations bn Beds on a a Line in the Midas ind on 
2) > of ech fide of them to ſet at leaſt two Rows of fingle ones 
of choice Colours, and among them ſome Plants of 
Seet-HKilliam, and of the Ching or Indian Pinks, which 


F ki have ſuch Varictics of odd Colours in them, 28 T ſhall 
Fun mention ARS: The China Pinks and the Sweet+ 


Williams , bear ing knen Flowers, as well as the ſingle 
Carnations, 80 pportunities of communicating 
their Farina into =o Call of the double ones, and ſet 
their Seeds, which if they do, we ſhall not only gather 
a larger Quantity than we could otherwiſe expect; but 
likewiſe be alfi d of great Varieties from them. If we 
have good fortune enough to find the Seed. e Nis begi n 
to ſwell; we' muſt guard them carefully againſt wwe 
vis, Earwigs and Wer; the firſt m ay be deſtroy 
hanging Hoggs-Hoofs, the Bowls of acer, es, 'Y 
Loblter-Clus, on the Tops of the Sticks which Ag 
the the Flowers, and killing the Vermin, which will 
odge in them, every Morning. And to _ the 
ng Fruit — 5 rotting by roo much Ye, ſhelter 

5 Thats with little Baſons or Trenchers, be ich will 
likewiſe { oye to keep off the too great Heat of the Sun, 
which wou d * r their Grown, With this Care 
you ma to find the this Wark to gather towards 
the dl nd of September x thi k muſt be done 
when the Weather is dry, if poſſible, left after all our 
Pains they grow. mouldy and de 8 "Gather the Seeds 
with the Stalks they grow upon; and let them remain 
in that ſtate expos d to the Sun through a Glaſs for a 
Month or two, without opening any of the Huttt or 
Seed-Pefſels ll the Time Sy 3 . to 5 2 Which 
according to my Opinion done in April in the 
following Compoſt. ON 

Tart ears Load of fin + Tour (as, the Bir ee 
> it) or of my: medium Sdil, to which add one Load | 

of well confumed melon Earth; ſift theſe well 52 75 
and let your Heap Be for 4 Time to nicllows : 
5 eons Time 3 either . ſow the Ce 5 in, 
to ant your ers or Roots of them upon V1 
fd your Pots w with this Earth and. ſmooth d it on 45 
Top, + on your * and W chem half ani 


Inch 
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Inch with the fame Compoſt, preſs it gently with t 
Board, and let them ſtand expoſed to the Weather, 
the Seed will be up in about three Weeks, and the 
young Plants big enough to tranſplant into Beds the 
Juh following, they mutt be ſet about ten Inches diſtant 

from one another, and ſhaded from the Sun with Matt 
for about three Weeks, uncovering them every Eyen- 
ing for the Benefit of the refreſhing Dews. The ſe. 
cond Year after ſowing you may expect many Varieties 
from the ſeedling Plants, and tis in this, the great Plex 
ſure of Gardening conſiſts. Whatever Rarities you find 
in this Nurſery, muſt be laid down ſo ſoon as poſſible, 
by cutting half thro* a Joint, and ſplitting the Intern: 
upwards half Way to the other Joint above it; then 
muſt the wounded Part be buried in the Earth, and fi. 
ſten'd down with a Hook of Wood, till it ſtrikes Root, 
and can ſhift for it ſelf, which will be in two Month 
Time, if the Earth be light. But as the Time of lay 
ing down, the Layers of the. Seedlings is uncertain, in 
that we cannot know which are deſerving of that Trou- 
ble, therefore I ſhall rake notice, that the moſt proper 
Seaſon for this Work, is in July, ſo ſoon as the Layers 
are Dig enough, for..that Operation, that they may get 
Roots betimes to be taken from their Stocks, and tran 
pared early.in the Autumn, where they are to remain all 
Winter. Tho! ſome rather chuſe to leave them on the 
old Roots till March, before they tranſplant them: Bu 
that I cannot approve of, becauſe I have experienc'd, 
that the Removal of theſe Flowers in the Spring, often 
endangers, them, and makes them blow late and weak; 
whereas, on the contrary, if when we take of the La- 
ers in Autumn, we then plant them either in the Pots 
or Borders where they are to blow, we are certain of 
their Blofſoming ſomewhat earlier, and much. ſtronge!, 

d beſides, their Hucreaſe or Layers , will be in-a fr 
Condition to lay down betimes. However, whether 
we plant out theſe Flowers in Autumn or in the Spring, 
it will be neceſſary to acquaint. the Planter that they 
ſhould be ſhaded or defended from the Sun for a Fort: 
night after planting, and during the Winter ſhould al- 
Ways be. nigh ſome Place of Shelter in Caſe of err 

& -.7 5 3 | Frolts. 
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of Pinks 2 for Gardens, 


the Red Double-Pink, the 
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Froſts. It remains now for me to ty ſomething of the 
Blowing of a Flower as it is practiſed by the moſt Inge- 
nious Floriſts; about April, when the Flower-Stems Be- 
gin to put forth, (or ſpinuls, as the Gardeners term it) 
we mult place by each Flower à ſtraight Stick of about 
four foot long, and tye the Spindles to it as they ſhoot: 
So ſoon as the n leave only one of 
the largeſt upon each Flower-ſtem to Bloſſom, about ten 


Days before the Flowers open themſelves, the round pod= 


dd Kinds will begin to crack their Husks on one ſide, 
then muſt the careful Gardener with a fine Needle ſplit 
or open the Husk on the oppoſite fide to the Natural 
Fraction, and about three or Roar Days before the com- 
pleat opening of the Flower, muſt cut off with a pair 
of ſharp. Scizzars, the Points on the Top of the Flowers: 
Pod, and ſupply the Vacancies, or the Openings on each 

ide of the Husk with two ſmall Pieces of Velom, or 

Oil-cloth, which he may caſily ſlip in between the 

Flower-Leaves, and the Inſide of the Hust, ſo will the 
Bloſſom difplay its Parts equally on all fides, and be of a 

regular figure; but beſides this Care, it is a common 

Practice, and with very good Reaſon, when theBloflonr 
begins to ſhew its Colours, to ſhade it from the extream 
Heat of the Sun, either with a Trencher-like Board, 
or ſome other Device of the like Nature faften'd to the 
Stick that ſupports it; for Flowers as well as Fruits grow 
larger in the Shade, and ripen and decay ſooneſt in the Sun. 
Thus J have done my beſt Endeavour to inform the Cu- 


Y 


. 


rious Gardener of the moſt roper Method for Increaſ- 


ing and Improving of this Flower; but am obliged, be- 
tore I conclude this Section, to mention the ſeveral ſorts 
dens, which are of the fame fa- 


mily with the Carnation. © 


ble- Pheaſant Eye-Pink, the Dwarf Double-Mountain-Pink, 
and the China-Pink ; beſides the common fingle ones 


The firſt three of theſe blow about a foot and half high, 


Tux Pinksmoſt commonly cultivated in Gardens are 
hit Double-Pink, the Dou- 


rais'd from Seed ſown in Drills or Lines about ae 


and altho* they have been frequently uſed for Edgings 


in Gardens, yet I ſhall take the freedom to direct them 


1 rather 


} 
= 
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flow Grower, and is ſeldom above eight Inches high, 
may well enough be placed on the our · des of Gardey 
gp but that ſort is now rarely found. Theſe foy 
Kinds of Pinks are all raiſed from Slips planted in Augy, 
or very n the Spring. The China- Pint js admit 
able for its ſtrange Variety of odd Colours, and its fu: 
prizing Variegations in the Middle of its Flowers; thi 
fort is yet a Novelty with us, and to be met with on 
in ſome curious Gardens; it is rais d from Seeds ſown in 
March, and bloſſoms the firſt Year about a foot high, 
and will reſiſt the froſts of our Climate, if the Floyas 
ſtems are cut down as ſoon as the Bloſſom is over. 
e SEO. X. ee , Err” 
ep th WALL»FLOWERS,. 
T Have ſeen five forts. of 7all-fowers cultivated by 
 theGardeners, which are very well deſerving Place 


among the molt delightful Flowers foꝶ their ple: 
Odour and laſting he Dea the moſt. common ſon 


in Spots, they are too apt to grow irregular i 
The Dwarf Mouneaine Pink nds, As it 10 


% 
X x * " * 


of them is that with the Doalle ellow-flower , and the 
more rare Kinds are the Double |7ellow with variegated 
Leaves, the Double Mhite, the Bloody Hall-fiower, whole 
Flowers are Yellow tinged with Red, and a new fort 
with large Sing/e-flowers, variegated with Yellow. and 
Brown, all which bloſſom about the ſame Seaſon of the 
Year, and about two. foot high from the Ground, and 
may be raiſed from Slips planted in ſhady Places, either 
in March, April, May or June: But 24 ſort 17 
be more eaſily propagated from Seeds ſown in March. 
The Secd- eſlels of. this and other ſingle Kinds of 
it, as well as their Flowers, are ſo like thoſe of the 
| Stock Julyrſtowers, that I am of Opinion they might 
made to impregnate each other's Sceds if t vl 
were planted nigh enaugh together, and from ſuc 
Coupling, perhaps, might be produced a Stock July: 
Flower with Yellow Bloſſoms. Tt is what I deſign to 


% my Gly 5 well es many other Couplings of ti 
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ke Nature; and altho” the Seed of ſuch a neutral Plant 
yould not be made co bes the Species may be cons 
rinued and increas'd by lips or Cutting 5 7 
high, as is common in the ob Di blesStoths, 

den, Bl 17/a1l-flowwer's . in handy volt or to n among 
e tou WRubbiſh. 


22 
ſe t | -Bg EC 1. XI. 0K 
thi of STOCK FARE Iontt Palg. Gnuy-Frowyns: | 
HES E are Shrubs like the former, 2 
bout two foot high, ſome ſorts of em om- 


ing almoſt: all t ear. The ſingle Kinds of 
them are all rais'd — Seeds ſown in Match, and will 
come up, and be fit to tranſplant che Autumn follow - 
ing, but do rarely blow till che ſecond Year, unleſs 
they be raifed in Hot- beds, or are of the Annual Kind, 
as they call it. Among the s, we often find 
Plants with double Flowers, which ! ould be 
V7 Wy tranſplanted into Pots for the Ornament of the 
Place BY Places in the Garden, or to adorn Chimneys i 


in a-the 
ples MW Summer. The double Kinds may be increas'd by Slips 
1 8 or Cuttings, planted in May, Jum or July; but it is not 
. 
gated 


worth while to propagate the ſingle ones, after any o- 
ther Manner, than from their Seeds. There are five 
vhole BY forts of them, beſides the Dwarf Kind, or Annual. Soc 
7 for: WY for Edgings. The White flowering Kind, that with the 
d Purple-Hower, the ftrip d fort, — Brompton 
i the BY rock, and that fort which bloſſoms the firſt. Vear; 
and all which the Brompton Kind is eſteem'd to be the beſt 
ather Wl The Scent of their Flowers is very grateful, and che le- 
117 veral Colours of their Bloſſoms, if they are well mt, 

ue extreamly beautiful. They love a ght Natural dry 

& of Soil, and are apt to periſh by too much Wer niches 
me Winter, therefore it is adviſable to — a young Nur- 

32 ſery of them about Auguſt to blow car — — next Yeat, 

7 if the great Plants drop 2 as they did every where in 

the ſevere Froſt of the laſt Year. 

7a = cannot any. where, ſo properly as in thi Place, take 
Notice of an Obſervation which an ingenious Gentleman 
"has communicated to me concerning the Seeds of _ 
| * 4 7 
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and particularly of thoſe of the Stoct July ower; he fy 
that he once — ſome Stoct-ſeed of a Gardener nen 
London, which he ſow'd in his Garden in Oxfordſhire 
and brought him great ſtore of double Flowers, ay 
ſome. few ſingle ones of an extraordinary Colour any 
Bigneſs, which were ſo much admired by the Gardenen 
round about him, that he was — ſollicited for 
ſome of the Seed. He ſaved a lar * Quantity, and ſup- 
phy d ſeveral curious Perſons wit What he gay 
away maintain'd for the firſt Time 5 — its firſ 
e „hut what he ſow'd in his own Garden hf 
its good Qualities. In. ſhort, he was now become 
Supplicant to thoſe he had ſet up, and from the Sea 
they had ſaved, he had the Pleaſure of raiſing maty 
4 3 , while thoſe who had ſaved the 1 
complain'd of their ill Luck, and were apt to wy, oh 
if they had not gather'd; them with thee own — 
they hold haye — they had been impoſed upo 
at laſt, they all agreed mp to Exchange ot Seek 
of this and "ther Flowers annually, and every one had 
good Succeſs. This Story, I think, plainly ihews hoy 
— 2 the Change of Air and Soil contributes to mien 
ſome particular Vegetables. 
Tas Annual Stock for Edgings will be more pro- 
perly introduced in the Chapter relating ta other Au- 


| Stew. xo - | 
Of the French HONY-SUCKLE,. 


HIS Plant bears Spikes « of Purple-flowers, much 
like thoſe of the Lupines in their Figure and Mar- 
ner of Growth; it bloſſoms 2 a foot high, 
and makes an agreeable Show. It is raiſed from Sed 
ſown in March or April, in the Natural Ground, which 
ſhould be light, and lie expoſed to the Sun; the ſecd- 
ling Plants will not bloſſom 'till the ſecond Year, and 
ſometimes not 'till the third, eſpecially if the Ground 


| be overmoiſt. Tis a hardy Plant „ and wil live ſeveral 


45 | Sxer, 
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srer. XIII. r by = 
Of the FLOS- ZR I T8. 
Have ſeen and cultivated only two ſorts of the Cars 


dinal Flower in England; the one blows almoſt three 

foot high, with ender Stalks, and-moſt beauriful . 
Flowers of a. ruby Colour; the other bloſſoms abo 
two foot high, and bears pale Blue Flowers z thi 
of both theſe Kinds are brought from Carolina and 1 
think from Virginia likewiſe z rhey mult be own-in 
Hot-beds about March in fifted light Earth, the Seeds 
are ſo ſmall that they muſt be but thinly cover'd with 
Mold, otherwiſe the will not come up, and the ſarie 


| Rule muſt be obſery'd in the ſowing all N jariner of Seeds} 


to cover — with Earth in Proportion to their Big- 
neſs, Theſe Plants begin their Bloſſom about the lattet 
End of July, and continue flowering above two Months; 
they are commonly cultivated in Pots, as well to give 
them ſome little Shelter in the moſt ſevere Froſts, as to 
lace them in proper Places for Ornament in Houles, 
ut I am ſatisfied they will grow in open Borders, and 
thrive very well in ſuch Places. In April they may be 
ncreas'd by parting their Roots, and ſhould be bg 
ae expoſe expoſed to the Sun, fir ö 


| = 
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CHA P. VI. = 
of the loweſt Kinds of PERENNIAL Frowzs.: 


— HE Plants which, J ſhall treat of in this 
EM Chapter are ſuch as are of the ſmalleſt Kinds, 
and therefore the moſt proper for the out- 
ſides of Borders or en- Beds, and to be 


cultivated in ſmall Gardens; 3 — firſt I ſhall 


nicks Mention of is the Primroſe, and Cowſlip, which 
are by the Gardeners both included in the Name of Po- 
tanthos, tho? without Reaſon ; for the Primroſe bears | 
- one Flower upon a Stalk, but the Cowſlip indeed 
wers to the Name by bearing many Flowers * a 
tems 


eu ImprovenaNTS: of: | 

Stem; but Difficulties of this Nature I hope to ſet to 
rights ſome other tithe in a Botanical Nomenclator. In 
the mean. while I ſhall treat the Gardener in his own 
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rs into two C 


ea „ viz. the Primroſe 
Kind, and the Comſſipte. Theſe are again diſtin- 
gar « Au Terms of /ingle flowering, double flowering, 
KHiſe in Hoſe, Pentaloons, and Feathers. The fingle flow- 
ering ſorts I need not explain, but take Notice only that 
their Colours are chiefly Mhite, Yellow, Red, Purph, 
and ſometimes Violet Colour, and frequently variegated in 
their Flowers. The double Kinds are not above four in 
Number that I-know of, the double Primroſe, the double 

Paper white Primroſe, the double red Primroſe, and doubly 
Cowſlip ; the Bloſſoms of which are full of Petals. '' 
TRE Hoſe in: Hoſe Kind has its Bloſſoms one in ano- 
ther, without Caſes. The Pentaloons have green Leaves 


with the ſame Colours of the Flowers they encompals; 
and the Feathers, which ſeem by Nature to be ar firſt 
delign'd for Hoſe in Hoſe, have their Bloſſoms ſo ſplit 
and curl'd, that they ſomewhat reſemble Bunches of 
Feathers. Of theſe there are many Varieties which are 
multiply'd every Year by ſowing their Seeds; the Cu- 
rious in this Way ſow them in February, upon a Plate 
prepar'd with Earth taken out of decay'd Willows, of- 
ten refreſhing the new ſown ſpot with Water, gre 
Ing it ſhaded from the Sun al April and May, till the 

young Plants are aboye Ground. The Seedlings fo rais d 
will be fit to tranſplant into Beds the July or Auguft al- 
ter they are ſown, the Soil ſhould be ſomewhat bind. 
ing, and their Expoſure to the Morning Sun; ſo will 
they be prepar'd to bloſſom the March and April follow 
ing. Theſe Plants may be likewiſe propagated by part- 
ing their Roots in Auguſt, which is a much better Sea- 
{on for that. Work than the Spring, altho' it * 
„ y : 0 0 


— 


about their Bloſſoms, which are ſometimes variegated 
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done at that Time even when they are in Flower. .1I 
ban, e d that ſuch Polyantbos,5. as L have c 

an to loſe the Beauty of their Colours, if I ler them 


lend two Years without parting; and even then would 
decline; ſo that T adviſe every one N this Plans 


in Perfection, to ſaw, them every and tranſplant 
us uently. . The Primroſe Kind dot ches, bloſſom cloſe 

e Ground and the — gs about ix Inches highs 
doch ſorts may be planted near the Edges of W 
and near H ole, for the fake of their preey Smell | 

Aug. to lea the Pann den a little, L guſt recommend 

to my P Reader the of ſome of the common 
that grow in the 


„ in ſome of the moſt Rural 
Places about his Rotes 155 Ithink 3 can be mor 


delightful than to 755 gre Numbers of Aren 
accompany d with ts, growing under bag, 5 As 


YeNUcS at We ee Wilderneſs V 2 = 
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4 T HIS Flower e all ochers has 5 1 


deed when they firſt to appear i! in our Climate. 
The Art of hey began them was difcover'd and became fas 
miliar, and the fooliſh Vanity of diminiſhing a Fortune 
for a Set of Flowers was then lay'd aſide — now the 
Collections which were before without Price „ may be 
purchas'd upon reaſonable Terms. Theſe Flowers. are 
indeed very delightful, as well for their ſurpriſing Va- 
rieties, as the Fragrancy of their Smell; they bloſſom 
in April, arid are in the Height of their Bloom about 
the 2oth of that Month; they blow commonly about 
ſix Inches hi igh. The numerous Varieties of theſe Flow- 

ers are all diſtinguiſh'd by the Names and Titles of great 


Men; and 1 — often thought of a pleaſant Expreflion 
of a Friend of mine conc theſe Flowers and their 
extravagant Prices, That the Auricula's increas'd ſo faſt, 


ana the Great or Hiſe Men decreas'd j falt, that in @ foort 


time 


& Wu IitrROVEMENTS ff 
2 this Tribe of Plants would want Men of Note to tak 
err Names from. But if it is poffible for us to admire 
the Beauties of this Flower, when we may raife them 
with little T rouble and a moderate Expence, my Rex: 
der may — 6 himſelf with them by following che Pi. 
tections I ſhall here lay down for their Culture; and chat 
he may be a right Judge of what are good among them 
when they come to blow, I ſhall preſent him with a 
Table of their ſeveral good Qualities requir'd by the 
Skilfel Floriſts. A good Auricula ought to have the fol- 
lowing Excellencies; Fir, That the Flower-ftem be 
ſtrong and ſubſtantial; Secondly, The Foot-Stalks of the 
Flowers muſt be ſhort, and capable of ſupporting the 
Bloffoms upright ; Thirdly, That the Pipe or Neck of 
each Flower be ſhort; Fourthly, That the Flowers be 
e of a regular form; Fifthly, Their Colours ſnould 
be bright and well mixt; Sixthhy; That the Eye be large, 
round, and of a good White; and Laſtly, That the Flowers 
ſpread themſelves flat, and be no ways inclinable to Cyp. 
W 1TH theſe Perfections we may account an Auricula 
to be good, and from ſuch only we ought to ſave Seeds 
for Jong and Þ rot gating ot ers, if we hope för! uo 
ceſs; and as à FE 7's, to our Deſign let us conſult the 
Chapter relating to the Generation of Plans, and im- 
prove the Variety by placing ſuch Flowers as are of the 
moſt different Colours together whilſt they are in Blob 
ſom; that ſo the Seed Veſſels of the one may receive the 
Duft of the other, and by that Means give us an agree- 
able Mixture of Colours in thoſe Plants we raiſe from 
Seed; and it would be well worth our Enquiry, whe- 


ther the Seeds thus impregnated partake more of the 


Shape or of the Colours of the Flowers of the Mother 
Plant; to be certain of which, the Plant you make tryal 
of muſt be caſtrated of its Apices, before they are ripe 
or burſt open. | 1 | Sis 
TE Seeds of this Flower fhould be 
as the Flower-ftem is Yellow, and the Seed Veſſels 
come to their full Growth: In the faving and preſerving 


of theſe Seeds, as well as all others, I would adviſe, that 


the whole 77 or Bunch of Seed Veſſels be gather'd 
with the Flower-ſtem; and remain upon it till the _ 
COT of 


ther'd fo ſoon- 
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of ſowing z for certainly nothing contributes more: to 
the Strength and Vigour of Plants to be rais d from Seeds 
than a right Method of preſerving ſuch Seeds till the 
time of ſowing; and what can better inſtruct us in that 
Method than Nature it ſelf? Here I ſuppoſe ſome-Peos © 
that if the Stems of the Auricula's' with their Seed Veſ- 
ſels had remain d upon the Plant, the Seeds would have 
fallen to the Ground, as ſoon as they had been ripe, and 
where is then my Argument that Nature would keep 
them cis d all the Winter, as I propoſe to do from her | 
Example:? . eee, 
| To theſe I anſwer, that the Seeds of Yegetables are 
like the Eggs of Fowls, which after they are perfected 


in the Matrices of either, will only keep good a certain 


time before they ought to be Set or be put into a pro- 
per Poſture for hatching z' the Seeds which fall to the 
round are nouriſh'd by the Earth they fall upon, till 
the proper Ferment begins for their Vegetation. And if 
they are kept in their Cells till a proper Seaſon. for ſow- 
ing, it is very reaſonable to believe they will find there a 
natural Nouriſhment ſince it is known, that they were 
perfected from the ſame Juices in the ſame Cells, and that 
were they to lie dry in a Chamber for ſix Months, with- 
out either Earth or their own natural Nouriſnment to 
feed from, they mult; certainly loſe their Strength, altho? 
erhaps they maynotentirely decay. But to proceed, the 
ceds of the Auriculaſhould be gather'd in a dry Morn 
as I have. directed, and laid upon Sheets of Paper in ſich 
Places where three Hours Sun may paſs over them every 
Day for near a Month, till they are out of Danger of 
growing mouldy, then may they be wih in a dry Place, 
till the firſt Week in February, at which time the Seeds 
may be clean'd out and ſown in the following Manner: 
REPARE a Box of Oak or Deal four foot long, 
two foot wide, and ſix Inches deep, witk Holes in the 
Bottom ſix Inches diſtant from one another. In chis 
Box lay two Inches thick of Cinders of Sea Coal, and 
over them ſpread ſome fine ſandy Loam the Depth of 
three Inches, over which {ift ſome Earth taken out of 
hollow Millom Trees, till the Box is full, and then-fows | 


. Eg 
GER 
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the Sead. on the top without a _ Covering of Fark; 
only preſſing them into! the Mould with h Piece of fly 
oard'to ſettle them below the Edges of the Box; that 
in Watering, the light Seeds may not float over the 
Brims; this Seminary muſt be continually refreſh'd with 
Water, fo that it never be dry, for without a cook 
Moiſture the Seeds will not come up. It is neceſſar 
cover the whole with a Net to prevent the Birds 
deftroying the Seeds; and likewiſe to acquaint the GH | 
dener, that from the time of ſowing to the Be irming 
of April, the Box ſhould be fo placed as to receive the 
Heat of the Sun, hut after that time ſhould be removed 
into ſome ſhady Place, leſt the young ſeedling Plants be 5 
ſcorch'd and wither'd away. Bur if it ſhould fo happen o 
' thro” the Neglect of Watering, that the Seeds do not _ 
come up the firſt Year, let the Caſe be preſerv'd till the ¶ Sea 
Year following, and there will ende a good Crop, * 
as I have often experienced. wo 
. THE Seedlings will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
the Fuly or Auguſt after they appear above Ground, they 
mould then be planted about four Inches diftant from 
one another, in Beds of light Earth well ſifted, where 
if poſſible they may only enjoy the Morning San, and 
ir will be neceſſary to ſhade them even from that Warmth 
for a Fortnight after Planting: The April afterward, 
you may expect ſome of them wilt begin to ſhew them- 
_ felves, . then as they anſwer the good Qualities I have 
mention'd, —_—_— them into Pots fd with any one 
of the followin 92 
Fit, To half a Loud of Sea-Sand; add one Load of 
Loamy Soil, and one Load of Melon Earth, let all theſe. 
be well mix'd and ſifted to pee. <>" > 
Second Earth, FAR E £8 Boad of fandy Loan, <0 
which add the like Quantity of Melon th 5 
| and fift theſe together.” 
Third Earth, Parr of rorted Wood, or the Bortoll 
of a Wood-x He one Load; to which add the fame 
Quantity of Loan, and half a Load of Melon Earth pre- 
AS I thts other Earths. 
have already hinted, in the firſt Part, but 1 hall 
once. n Notice, "that all mix d Soils or ce 
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White Flower, which beging to bloſſom about Chriflmai, 
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ſhould lie ſome time for the ſeveral Parts to incorporate 
with one another before they are uſed. The three forts 
1 have here {et down have | d made uſe of | by ſeveral 
Gardeners with Succeſs. I ſhall not pretend to ſay: which 
is the beſt, for I have ſeen Auricula s blow well in each 
of them, therefore ſhall leave my Reader to pleaſe im- 
ſelf. I think there remains little more for me sto ſay, 
concerning this Flower, than to take Notice of the M 

thod commonly uſed in che Blowing them, which is 
thus. Set your Pots upon Shelves, one above another, 
in ſuch a Part of the Garden where the Morning Sun 
may only come at them, and as theſe Flowers are com- 
monly cover'd with a ſort of Duſt which contributes in 
great Meaſure to make them beautiful, ſome Coverit 

muſt be provided for their Shelter againſt Rains whic 

are apt to waſh: it away, and deſtroy their Colours: The 
Seaſons for parting their Roots are either when they are 
in Flawer, or about St. James's Tide, but the latte is 
judg' d to be the beſt. And now I ſhall conclude this 
Section of the Auricula's, with a Word or two of Ad- 
vice to the Curious Floriſt, that heobſerve to keep them 

from much Wet in the Winter, often taking away: their 
rotted Leaves, and that he does not let the firſt Wecx 


in January paſs (if the Weather will permit) without 


raking. the decay d Earth from about the Roots of his 
Flowers, and filling up the Pots with freſh, from hi 
Heap of prepared Soil. By which Means his Pint 
will be ſtrong againſt their flowering Seaſon. 
hn 
Of the Buackx-HELLEBORE or CHRISTMAS-FLOWER: 
0): theſe Plants there are reckon'd three ſorts a- 


,mong gay 64; Tien — a 
2 very proper for {mall Gardens, ſeldom Bloſſpm- 
ing above half a 00 from the Ground; che moſt for- 
ward Blower of them is che Bleet- Hlellabere with.the 


and continues till February: Theſecond fort is that with 


a Green Flower, hloſſoming about the ſame tima; and 
dhe third ſort has a ſmall cus Leaf almoſt lie Fen- 


% 
— 


n Inexoventnts of 


— — bears a Yellow Flower in May; all theſe are pro- 
by ps — the Roots in September, and delight 
Eg fach ot] Shade. I have indeed taken off thei; 
Offers by — planted them when they were in Flower; 
but Autumn is much better. As yet, I have not ſec 
any ripe Seeds of theſe Plants; but I ſuppoſe it was fot 
want of examining them at due Seaſon; i they bear any, 
as Jam pretty well aſſured they do, che proper Sean 
of _— them is ſo ſoon as they are ripe. Every 
of theſe forts is ſo rare, that they are hardly to be) me 
ay unleſs at * Fairchild's at Tas. : | 
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| (H S Plant is one of the loweſt Race; 3 1 han 
ſeen but one fort Cultivated in our Engliſh Gar- 
dens, altho' there are many Varieties of it fre 
| gal neatly found in the Dutch Collections „and "thoſe of 
eighbouring Countries; the Flowers of that Kind 
which is known to us, almoſt touch the Ground, but 
are, notwithſtanding their Humility, as great an Om. 
ment to a Garden as any Flower I ever ſaw; their Bloſ- 
ſoms open in April, ard alſo frequently appear in M. 
vember and December, if the Weather be! open; their ad- 
mirable Blue Colour i is hardly to be e by ultrs 
Marine it ſelf. This Plant delights in a fandy Soil; where 


it will put. forth many Slips, which may be eitker 
ted from the Root in March or aut.” | a 


5 | Seer. V.. 09 * 18 5 
of the HEPATION.. | 


PH E | aaa is of ſeveral Kinds, viz. tte wi 
the ſingle hire F lower, the fingle and double 
Peach Coord F lowers, and the ſingle and double 
Blue Flowering- kinds; thoſe with the ſingle Flowets 
2 their Bloſſom in January, if the Werler be open, 
the double flowering ſorts low: a Month later; 
they are encreas d by g their Roots either in Ap 
or eee „and vil only thrive in a light fandy Soll. 


A SECT: 


Prantinc and Ennbuiine; .-- 


# wa 1 ent ee ee 
det Of the FIOLET. 


HERE are ſeyeral ſorts of Violets KS 
Cultivated in z the moſt: common of 


A them. are the — Blue and bite Kinds, the 
ar any, Nnore rare are the double Blue, the double I bite, and 
Seaſon Nhat fort with /ariegated > IS ; all theſe Kinds blow 
y one In March, and beſides their Beauty, perfume the Air 


rich a moſt delightful Odour. The forts, with double 
2 Bloſſom alſo in Autumn, if their Roots are 
"Theſe Plants may be increas'd by tranſplanting 
r Runners, which will of themſelves take Root at 
Joint without any Art. 
ur proper Seaſon for this Work is either in Fe- 
ruary or & » bur the laſt is the beſt. Theſe 
ſhould be planted among Primroſes and Cowſlips under 
edges, and the moſt: rural Places of the Garden, or 


ſe of rear the Edges of Garden-Beds; they e in bind - 
1 g Soil and indy Face.” 

ns | Srex. VI. 

* | Of the DASIES. L 

205 | HE Das is one of the ſmalleſt © Bit that 
2 grows, its Flowers blowing about threg Inches 
here om the Ground. The Sorts commonly; known 
pars nd cultivated in Gardens are, the Double Red, Wo Dous 


ble White, the Double Red and 2 hite, the Coxcomb or 
\uinbow  Daſy, and the Hen and Chicken Daſy z. the 
laſt of theſe * little Stalts of Flowers growing out 
of the main Bloſſoms z beſides theſe, I have ſeen near 
fifty different ſorts which were rais'd from Seed in 
one Year--by Mr. Fairchild at Hoxton, which I ſup- 
poſe were produced from the enn of the Mo- 
ther Plants one with another; for which Reaſon I 
1 = adviſe every curious Gardener to ſow the Seeds 
of his beſt Daſies, that have ſtood near enough to couple 
about Auguſtj or early in the Spring, that he may fur. 
nih himſelf with Varieties. Theſe Plants ate encreas'd 


by parting their. Roots either in the SPORE or Autumn 
Fand F Seaſons, 
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Seaſons, and love a binding Soil. 22825 make * 
Edgings for Flower-Beas. Poe 

| Sor: VIII. | 8 
of TrwxIer or SrA-GILLYTLOWEI. x 
I Have had three ſorts of Thrifts ; the Common, ty 


77 diff 
ties, 
Garde 
are be 
March 
0 TW. 


Scarlet- Flowering Sort, and that with the Mhite Flow id tt 


Theſe are only proper for Ed Bain of large Borden 


in long Walks, or the moſt rude Parts of Garde; gu 
they Bloſſom 1 in May, and continue a long time in Fl Rye 


We may propagate them from Slips in Auguſ u 
March, they love a ng Soil. N. B. The Se Put 
make good dgings for — Walks, and may b be Props 
_ gated after the ſame manner as the former. 

I have now given my Reader an Account of all the 
Perennial Plants, which I think are worthy” of out Carci 
Gardens; and ſhall now proceed to give proper Diteſt. Mor . 
ons for the Culture of the 1 next degree of Hur iulas faut 1 


with Bulbous Roots. | _—_— TOO. _ 
CHAP. VII. an E 


Of BuLBovu $ or Ox10 N-rooted Plants. 


WT LUTHO' aBvs.»-4 1 properly ſuch 2 N 
as is round and ſueculent; made of man 4 

' nics wrapt over each other, like the 
of an Onion; yet according to the Gu 
— I ſhall comprehend: under the Title of . Buthour 
rooted Plants, the Anemonies.and Ranuncula's, tho' thei 
Roots differ from the Shape I have deſerit'd a Bulb v 
be of. I defign in this — to ſpeak firſt of thoſ 
Bulbs or ary Roots, (as they are ot by ſome) which 


are commonly taken out. of the Ground nary 1 a yet 
ſoon as their Salls are decay d. : N 
CV = 


Of the TULIP. 


＋ 5 Tulip wants nothing (in „ Opinion) bit Ve 
grateful Scent to 3 it the Op Flower in be 


the World; there are infinite van of it N — 


= Printing s LEES 
y different 3 Apres. £ 
ties, and ech e „ Wh . „„ 
4 1 ; . . 9 lay their nes 
are beautiful, ſo NN ah Nature Ko 2 1 mY 
other of them Bloſſe [48 they 
lowing from 


201, the Mar ch to the latter * 
Borch id the 24 80 FM See Wks 2 divided in- 
ane d by their larer Blowersz and 2 
n Hm xelpect to, their Colours and ſingle Flowers. re tp dif- 
u of Denominations, as B Stature, they Again with 
a- PU com „a8 Bagats, which » they have other 
OE wat monly | Purple and hi are the talleſt Blo 
preſs which grow th no well ng ents 
lt ars, rg n with two 2 we AY whoſe 
Cali” and R have four Colo z and Thirdly, 
a; [! eds of ſeveral ours, rending * 
„ ner ſuch lik ly diſtinguiſh'd by the arieties of theſe 
man Which che Gardeners gener: e g50d Qualities of Sali 
re 0G of their- Colour: generally approve of, : of Tulips, 
—” WM nwer-/ter7 wen guy, the ſtrengt FF of, are the Beau- 
an E _—_ and that their Floy and Height of thei 
9 gg without ſharp Points owers be of the ſha 127 
1 Were all het Novey.. the top of their ry of 
a Root wy have often eee * = FRET: * als, 
© duces: fe in Holland and Fland this day is given for chef: 
N th 6 Ce RD Waters, 4 when every Year 4 
Alben: we! e Countries that I wn 5 there are indeed the I 
0 ther In in England de the' ave ever ſeen, butt helicy 
* ts bets might right way for their eve If 
f ropagat t ſoon boaſt of their Manage- 
2 For tit e great Numbers of our good Succeſs, an 
which this end 1 hall f them at a very Chea and 
7 ; made, and offe \ ſet down fore 'T" 41 cap Rate. 
cat à yet Ck offer ſome reaſonabl ryals 1 have alread 
ö 1 ther contribute to re e Conjectures, which ady 
left r{t offer to my R p from Secds is wh 
| remaini y Reader. The F what I 
bout 77 ng 7 * the Root will ower-ſtems bei 
n) but Veel 4h, which will be fir vill perfect their Seck © 
m e be ee track of bun to gather when the Seed- 
it vaſt· Ml £ cut cloſe to the Gi open. They ſhould He 
2th ome dry Place tifl $ Frome 11 bn dry Day, and 11 8 
, which is the moſt proper | 
e 


Seaſon for fowi 
1 fowing them, _ the following Spring t 
_ 
| wall 
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will come up, if they are kept under ſhelter. The firf ve de 
Year their Roots will be no bigger than ¶ heat- Corn 
but after their ſecond. appearance aboye Ground, they i 
may be taken from the Pot or Caſe they were ſown in — 
and ſow'd or ſprinkled over a Bed of Natural ſandy Soi en 
well ſifted, 5 the thickneſs of half an Inch of th, 
ſame Earth ſhould be ſpread over them; thus may they Fo 
remain without any other Culture, than adding half nM” 
Inch of Earth for their covering every Year till they h 
begin to blow, which will be in five or ſix Years ag Ce. 
ſowing. But let no Man be diſcourag'd at the length 
of time they lie in the Ground without Flowering, the 
Plant will anſwer his Expectation ; let him ſow even 
Year, and he will gain new Varieties ſucceſſively, when 
his firlt Seminary begins to blow. I have knownmay 
fine Tulips rais'd by Nis means, but have once heard «f 
a large Bed of Seedlings, which were only of plain Co: 
Tours without Variegations, but that might happen fron 
the Qualities of theſe Flowers which the Seeds wen 
ſaved from. But however, if by chance our young 
; Nurſery ſhould prove all of them plain Flowers, we ar 
not yet without hopes, the Plainneſs of their Colours I fup 
poſe to proceed from a Strength of Nature, as we are fur 
the Varicgations of all Flowers are the Effects of Weak 
neſs and Want of Nouriſhment ; for whoever has cult 
vated. thoſe ſorts of Tulips which are call'd Breeders mul 
know they are of plain Colours, and are always larg 
tall blowing Flowers; tis from thoſe Breeders are con 
monly. produc'd the Flowers of the greateſt Value fo 
their Stripes ſake; now and then one of them breaking 
(as they term it) into beautiful Mixtures of Colou 
or 88 This Alteration of 7 ulips is reckond 
by the Gardeners to be the Effect of Chance; but I be- 


lieve the two following Obſervations will explain the - 
Myſtery. Near 1 a Man is famous for a lite A 1 
Spot of Ground, in which by ſome ſtrange Virtue ( e 
is reported) theſe Breeding Tulips change themſelves into i 7 


» fine variegated Flowers, inſomuch that their Roots a 
brought thither from ſeveral parts, to be Educated and 


brought up for the niceſt Col ections, and Money given 
for their ſtanding. In that place it is rare if ty w 
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ve do not break into Stripes, the firſt Year after they 
re planted; but this Alteration I think may be account- 
d for, by examining the Soil, which is nothing but 
ommon Rubbiſh ſifted; or at moſt there is not one 
twentieth part of it Natural Soil (© - * 
Ir is very el that a Soil of this Nature muſt Im- 
coots that are ſet in it, and conſequently 


he Flowers muſt ſome way or other ſhew the Diſtem- 


per of the Roots from whence they ſpring. And to 


ontinue the Variegations of Tulips, they are taken out” 


of the Ground every Year as ſoon as they have done 


blowing; for if they were always to remain in the Earth, 
they would in time become plain Flowers. But Second- 

% the other Obſervation I have made concerning the 
ſtriping of theſe Flowers: was in a Gentleman's Garden 
near London, who planted a Bed of Breeding Tulips, and 
the following Year, when they came to Blow, he found 
a fine ſtrip d Tulip at each Corner of the Bed, and none 
of the others were any ways alter d; this I fuppoſe hap- 


pen d from four large Pyramid Jes, which then grew 


at the ſeveral Corners of the Bed, and had exhauſted the 
Natural Strength of the Soil about em. I ſhall, there- 
fore recommend theſe Obſervations to the ferious Con- 
ſideration of. eve ingenious Floriſt, And now ſup- 


WH poſing that by theſe or any other means a Gentleman is 


ſtock d with a good Collection of Rarities of this Sort, 
I ſhall proceed to acquaint him of the proper Method 
of planting and cultivating them; and firſt of the Soil. 
IN Holland, where I have ſeen the fineſt Collections 
of this ſort of Flower, the Soil is naturally Sandy, as near 
3s I can judge, about two parts in three of Sea-Sand 
to one of common black Earth; in this Soil I have ſeen 


of the Bagett kind of Tulips bloſſom above three Foot 


high, and the other Sorts in proportion. The Curious 
in that Country always obſerve two things in planting 
their Tulips; the firſt is, to Plant all the forward Blow- 
ers in a Bed together, and when they Plant the late 
Flowering kinds, they place the talleſt Sorts in the mid- 
dle Line of the Bed, and of each fide of them ſer two 
rows of the ſhorteſt Blowers; the Seaſon for putting in. 
theſe Roots is from the laſt Week in Auguſt to OT 
. ; 2 | F 3 ö f 
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of September if the Weather be fair, and after that they 
need no Shelter till March that the Flower Buds appey, 
and then they ought to be defended from Blights with |" 

Matts or painted Cloth ftrain'd upon Hoops, which C. fen 
vbring ſerves alſo for ſheltering the Flowers when they 
are blown, from- Rain and the. ſcorching. Heat of the 
Sun, either of which would quickly ſpoil the Bloſſoms, 
Theſe are always taken out of the GS ind, as loon 


it o ound, as ſoon x 
their FJower-/tems begin to decay, and being well dryd 
are laid up in Paper, till the planting Scaſon returns. 

NM. B. The beſt Bagett-breeders art call'd Bagett Pri 
19's, and are fold in 8 for five Pounds pr 
Hundred. Theſe Flowers are increas d from O ln 
which grow about the Roos. 


| oc. Of theRANUNCULUS.. nog if 
"tongs e [+ Fs I 8 C 
T HE Ranunculus, next to the Tulip 18 deſirable for 


its Beautiful Flowers; there are many Varieties 
of it brought from Turtey every Year, ſo that 
the Names of every Sort now known in England would 
rather be troubleſome than inſtructive to my Reader. 
The beſt way will be for him to take a View of the ſe · 
veral curious Collections of them in the Gardens about 
London, when they are in Flower q howeyer that he may 
be the better appriſed of pt r P defign to. treat of in 
this Section, I ſhall deſcribe ſome fe ſorts of them, 
The Kanunculus bears its Bloſſom in April and May 
upon Stalks about ſix or eight Inches high; the double 
Flowering kinds are crowded with Petals after the man- 
ner of the Province-roſe Flowers, and ſome of them as 
large; the Colours of thoſe. Ranunculys's J have ſeen are 
deep Scarlets vein'd with Green and Gold Colours, J, 
low tip'd with Red, Fhite ſpotted with Red, Orange 
Colours, plain J/pite, Yellow with Black, and one fort of 
2 Peach bloom Colour; which yet I have only ſeen at 
Mr. Blind's at Barns in S#rry. The ſingle kinds blow 
ſomewhat taller than the others, and are commanly Va- 
riegated with pleaſant Colours; all theſe are increas d by 
| Otff-ſets found about the Roots when they are taken ups 
| TT” N an 
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hep ind may likewiſe be propagated from Seeds faved from 


he ſingle Kinds and Semi-doubles; but 'as ao 7 : 
. 


Pen in £n2/and, we have hitherto been beho 


he French for them. The proper Seaſon for ſowing the 
Seeds of this Plant is the latter end of Auguſt, Wi. the 
Soil which they moſt delight in is rotted Leaves; or ſuch. 
Soil as may be taken from the Surface of the Earth in 
Woods or Groves of long ſtanding 
TANNERS-BAR Kor the bottom of a Hood-pile, 
pre likewiſe. very proper Earths for theſe Flowers; if 
hey are well fitted and mix'd with one third part of 


N atural oil. Theſe Plants are. ſomewhat tender and | 


require ſome Shelter in the Winter; eſpecially if they 
we begun to ſpring before the Freſts. The Seedling 
Plants come up the Spring after they are ſown, an 
loſſom the ſecond. Year; when they are qut of Fier; 
and the Stalts and Leaves are decay dj their Roots ſhogld 
be taken out, of the Ground, Fong well dry d inthe 
dun, muſt be preſery'd in x Sand till the latter End of 
September, which is the beſt time for re-planting them, 
if the Ground be not over ret. 
_. Of ANEMONTITES.  . {ce + 
F this Kind of Plant there are many Varieties, 
a well with /ingle as with double Flowers. Their 
Colours are chiefly Reds, Blues, and Purples; 
their Bloſſoms, which are ſeldom above five or fix 
Inches from the Ground, open. themſelves about April, 
and if the Roots are ſufferd to remain in the Earth, they 
will again repeat their Flowers in September, and conti- 
nue blowing the greateſt part of the Winter; but it is 
ſeldom that the Gardeners will leave any of their choice 
Auemony Roots in the Earth, after their Spring Bloſſom 
ls over, leſt they decay hy too much Wet. which is 
h in our Climate in the Summer Seaſon. 


N 


frequent ene 


The Roots of theſe Plants ſhould be taken out of the 
Ground, and preſerv'd and replanted, like thoſe. of the 
Ranunculus, with this Difference only, that Anemony 
Roots ſhould be increas'd by breaking the Knots aſun- 


der, 


F 4 | 
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der, which are about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Button, any Ml well 
Planting them after they have lain two or three Daysin Noot 
the Sun. Theſe Flowers love a ſandy Soil without ay fil #/-! 
Mixture; chiefly ſuch as is found about Baterſea in Su, half 
79, where they blow very large, The Seeds of the 
Angle Kinds ripen about the latter end of May, and ſhoull 
be carefully; Sumer d as ſoon as they begin to crack q 
ſhow their Down, otherwiſe the leaſt Wind will carry 
them away. From them we may raiſe innumerable Va. 
rieties, if they are ſown in February, and lightly cover} 
with Earth. They blow the ſecond Year after ſowing, 


Of the Jo Nui, Narcissvs PoLYANT Hog, 2 
aud others of the ſame Tribe, 3 
HE Fonguil is a Flower generally admir'd for its 0. 
I. delighttul Scent; the double Kind bloſſoms in Ari, Wi Sec 
and that with the /inele Flower ſomewhat ſooner; I mc 
the Roots, which are Bulbous like thoſe of the Tulip, love WI as 
a light andy Soil and open Expoſure ;. they ſhould be ful 
taken out of the Ground and replanted like other Balli; N ca 
and in like manner ſhould he order'd the Narciſſus Pol WI 
ant hos, whoſe ſweet ſcented Flowers are not leſs deſirable riſ 
than Jonguils. Theſe, with all other Kinds of Narciſun la. 
_ are ou agated from Off-/ets . of their Roots. Next to pl 
thoſe I have mention'd in this Section, the double Whit 


and double Vellow Narciſſus are worthy our Eſteem; and 
even the common Daffodil is to be admir'd for its pret- 
ty Ornament in rural Parts of the Garden, All theſe 
Blaſſom in the Spring about a Foot high, | 

SEO T. V. „ 
Of the HYACINTE _ x 


THERE are many Kinds of Hyacinth, ſome with iſ + 
fingle Blew Flowers, and others with ſingle Whit: t 


*". Flowers, and with double Flowers of both thoſe i 1 
Colours; the Grape Hyacinth and Starry Hyacinth have ll U 
alſo their Varieties, all which as well as the Hyacinth of Peri, f 
will bear the Severity of our Froſts; all of them, except I 
the laſt, blow carly in the Spring, and are molt of - c 
| 28 we 
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Roots planted in September in Bed wf ſandy Soils che 


oy o w* — 


planted when their Leaves and Flowers are decay'd, 
LES 5 ba SEC. VII. Fs 4 | 
Of the GUERNSEY-LILLY. 


THE Guern/ey-Lilly has hardly its Equal for Beauty, 
| among the Flowering Race; and yet it is rareh 

found in our Gardens, which may be perhaps for 
want of a right Knowledge of its Culture. Mr. Fair 
child of Hoxtan has this Plant Flowering with him every 
Autumn, even from Offſets taken from the great Roots; 
the Bloſſoms are large, and not unlike thoſe of the Lily 
in their Make; ſeemingly powder'd with Gold-Duſt 
upon their Roſe-colour'd Petals. The moſt proper Soil 


WD 


— — — { 
* 5 


for this Plant is two third Parts of Sea Sand to one of 


Natural Soil, or a light ſandy Earth mix'd with ane- _ 
qual Quantity of Rubbiſh, It will bear the ** 


ow wt 
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of our Winters, if it be planted in either of the forego; 
ing Soils under a warm Wall; but chiefly, if it be kept 
dry. The Flower-ftems. of this Plant are commonly a. 
bout a Foot high. CCC „ len 
„ 

Of the GLADroLUs, FrITILLARIES, and Inns, 
T HE Gladiolus or Corn-flag bloſſoms in May upon 


-'Y Szaiks of almoſt two foot highs the Flowers art 
. > - of a Roſe Colour, and laſt about fix” Weeks; 
the laſt time to tranſplant them, is when their Stalks 
are decay d. The Fritillaries are of ſeveral Kinds, bloſ. 
ſoming in April; their Flowers are chequer'd with two 
or three Colours, ſometimes hire and Red, others arg 
Green and Brown, or Tellow and Black z they are cui 
ous Plants, and at this time of great Value in Holla, 
where vaſt Varieties have been lately raiſed from Seeds, 
and are very proper {like other Bulls) for Parterre.. 
The 7ris is likewiſe a numerous Tribe, ſome Sorts of 
them bloſſoming in April, others in May and June; 
their Flæwers arè of ſeveral Colours, and their Figures 
different; they are all of them pretty Ornaments for 
Gardens, and may be increas d by Ofeſets taken from 
their Roots when their Stalls are decay d. Theſe, like 
other Bulls, love a light Soil. ef; 2148] 
* N Ser. IX., | 
Of the Col.cnuicun, and Crocus. 


| HE Colchicum has a Root ſomewhat like the 
- Bulb of a Tulip, but its Flower reſembles that of 


| a Crocus; there are many Kinds of Colchicums; 
thoſe with fngle Fhite, and Pink-colour'd Flowers, 
ſome with double Pink-colour'd Bloſſoms, and ano- 
ther Kind with Flowers chequer'd with Pink Colour 
and Yhite : All theſe bloſſom in Auguſt and September, 
about four Inches above Ground; they delight in ſandy 
Soil, and will only bear tranſplanting about Mid/ummer, 
when the Roots are entirely at reſt. The Saffron Crocus 
blows at the fame time with the Colchicums, bearing 


Purple Flewers of the fame Height and Bigneſs; this 


Plant is of great Uſe (as well as Beauty) for the Sake 
of its Piſtillum, which is the Saffron us d in — a 
| . av 
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15 have often. wonder'd that this Plant is not more com- 
rego⸗ monly cultivated in our Gardens, icing how valuable. 
kept Commodity it produces; beſides the Pleaſure of its Bloſ- 
ſoms at a Seaſon when very few Flowers appear. This 
is one of the laſt kind Offices of the departing Summer, 
and ſhould be taken notice of. The Leaves appear io, 
RIS, BY Pon as the Flower is paſt, and remain all Winter, which, 
upon in the Spring ſhould be ty'd together in Knots to help. 
che Increaſe of the Roots, which will be fit to remove 
or tranſplant about Midſummer. This Plant chiefly de- 
lights in Chalky Ground, but will 5 er alſo. in a ſandy 
| Soil. The Way of preparing che Saffrop for Ule ſhould 
have been inſerted in this Place, but at 2 I have, 
only an imperiges Account of it; and therefore ſhall 
defer it 'till ſame curious Perſon in that Art has been 
pleas d to communicate to me a more exact Receipt for 
its Management than what I have now by me, which A 
| ſhall gratefully acknowledge. The ſeveral Kinds of 
Crocus , which bloſſom in the Spring, are the common 
Yellow and Black ſtrip'd, the Yellow Dutch, the early and 
later Purples, and the White Sort; all theſe bloſſom a- 
bout February and March, and make the beſt flower 
Edgings of the Spring; the Roots may be-taken out of, 
the Ground in wy and re-planted with other Bulbs, 
They are increas d by Of-/ets, and love a light Soil. 
b Þ 1771). er. M7 = 
Of the Snow-Drop, Winter-Aconite, Dens-caninus, and 
a Orchis or Satyrion. 
HE Snow-drop, altho' it is a common Flower, 
{| ſhould not be wanting in Parterres; it is fo fit a 
Companion for the Crocus, as well in Reſpect to 
its Height, as time of flowering, that it has been cuſto- 
mary to plant them together; their Culture likewiſe is 
the ſame, ſo that one trouble of the Gardener will ſerve 
for the Propagation of both; as likewiſe of the Miuter 
Aconite, 8 is alſo one of the firſt Leaders of the 
Spring, beginning to diſplay its pretty 7e/low Bloſſoms 
about the firſt Week in January; the Roots of this 


— —— ¶ R 


_ 


Sort of Aconitèe are not ſo regular in their Shape as the 
Bulbs of the Crocus , nor ſo miſ- ſhapen as the Roots of 


Anuemonies, 
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monies, they are ſo ſmall tis hard to find them when 
the Leaf is decay'd. This Kind of Aconite will ſoon 
oycr-run the Ground where it is planted, as well by 
ſhedding its Seeds, as from Off-ſets, which its Root 
freely put forth; the Flowers of it are never more than 
three or four Inches above Ground. The Dens-Caniny, 
or Dogs-tooth'd Violet, is another Dwarf like the for. 
mer, 1t produces its Bloſſoms in March of a White Co. 
Jour, ſomewhat tinged with Purple like the Bloſſoms of 
the Spaniſh Jeſſamine; this Plant muſt be propagated 
Hke the others I have mention'd in this Section, and 
hke them loves a ſandy Soil. The Orchis has many Va. 
rieties, which may be found in every Herbal „1 fla 
mention only three or four Sorts which are common 
cultivated by the Curious, ſuch is the Bee-fower, the 
Fly-flower, the Lizard-flower, and a more common for 
found in Meadows with Purple-flowers z theſe ſhould al 
be removed with Balls of Earth about their Roots, juſt 
when their Flower-ſtems begin to appear above Ground; 
they bloſſom about half a foot high E 
"IN Y ſhall now conclude this Chapter of Bulbous-rootel 
Plants, with acquainting my Reader, as a certain Rulc 
which he ought to obſerve, That Bulbs are taken out of 
the Ground every Year, only for the Preſervation of the 
Variegations of their Bloſſoms, but ſuch as are not ad- 
mir'd on Account of their Stripes ſhould be left ſtand- 
ing in the Earth at leaſt three Years, for the Benefit of 
their Increaſe ; and alſo that the moſt ſafe time of re- 
moving Bulbous Roots, is when the Leaves are decay'd, 


*; 
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Of AN NUAL-FLOW ERS, and PLANT Ss, their Cul- 

ture and Management in Gardens. 
=] HE Plants which I ſhall treat of in this 


Chapter are of that Nature, that the Me- 
tho 


them will be ſufficient to inform my Rex 
: der of the right Way of managing al! thoſe 
which may be comprehended under the Denomination 


of Culture 2 for one or two of 


of 


nation 


of 
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of- Annuals : In ſhort, the curious Planter has no more 
to do, than provide a Hot-bed about February or March, 
for the Sceds of the moſt tender Kinds of Aunuals, and 
to prepare the Soil of his Natural Garden Beds for the 
interring the Seeds of the moſt hardy ſorts about the 
middle of March, and that he may with more Eaſe be 
inform'd of the ſeveral Kinds which are now commonly 
uſed for the Beautifying of Gardens, I ſhall give him an 
Account in two ſeparate Sections or Tables, of their 
Names; Stature, particular Beauties, and Times of flower- 
eee ane 

Of ANNUALS to be raisd in a Hot-Bed. 

HE African Marygold has a large double Yellow 
Flower, blowing above two foot high, in May, 

1 June, Fuly, Auguſt and September. 


— 


II. The French Marygold has a ſmaller Flower than 
the former, 7e/low intermix'd with Red near two 
high, bloſſoming from May to September. . 

ind Sweet Sultan, three Sorts, with White, Tellow 
and Purple Flowers, they ſmell like Musk, and bloſſom 
two foot high, from June to September. n 
IV. Capficum Indicum or Guiny Pepper, with long and 
round Scarlet Fruit, for which it is only admired, be- 
gins to make a handſome Show in Gardens about July, 
and laſts till September; this Plant is about a foot and 
half high. The common People in Haly pulveriſe the 
Tellus Seeds contain'd within the Podds of this Plant, 
and uſe it inſtead of Pepper, and the late Biſhop of Lon- 
don frequently eat of it in the fame Way, - © 

V. Marvel of Peru, two Sorts, one with: Red and 


by 


 Tellew Flowers, the other Purple and White, theſe blow 


from July to September, two foot high. 25 2440 | 
VI. Amaranthus of ſeveral Kinds, but the beſt of 
them are the Tricolour and Cock/comb ; the firſt is only 
beauriful in its Leaves, which are variegated with. Scar- 
let, Yellow and Green; the ſecond is admir'd for its Scar- 
{et Flowers like Cock/combs. Theſe are ornamental Plants 
from July to September, growing about two foot high. 


VII. Con- 
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VII. Convolvulus, three Kinds, the Major with 31 
Purple Flower, the Minor a blue Flower, en af with of 
Tellow and White, and the Scarlet flowering Kind theſe 
blow from June till Auguſt, and creep upon the Ground. 
VIII. Female-balſant's, three Sorts, the Roſe Colour, 
the Purple and the Mhite Kinds; theſe bloſſom about: 
foot and a half high; from June till September. 
IX. Belvidere or Pyramid-buſh, a pretty Green without 
Flowers, about two foot high. oh 299067 
X. Buſh-bafil, a (mall Shrub, about a foot high, with 
ſweet ſcented Leaves. Pg 

XI. Naſturtium Indicum, or Indian Creſſes, two ſo 
one large, the other ſmall, has Flowers variegated with 
Yellow and Scarlet, they run upon the Ground, and bloy 
from May till September. o 
XII. Tu Senſitivo-plants, two ſorts, one of which 
is call'd the Humble- plant, becauſe the Leaves of it fall 
down to the Ground upon the Approach of a Man's 
Hand, and the Senſitive-plant curls up its Leaves by 
touching it; theſe two muſt be conſtantly kept under 
Glaſſes all the Summer. e Ot 125 
l muſt beg the Reader's Pardon, if I introduce the Tue. 
roſe among the Annuals of the Hot-Bed, which every 
one knows to be a bulbous Plant of 7zaly, but as it is Au. 
#ual with us, I hope to be excus'd; the Roots of it muſt 
be planted in the Hot-bed with the other Plants of this 
Section, and muſt be kept from Water *till the Leaves Ml bl. 
begin to put forth. In July and Auguſt, their Flowers ba 
appear upon Stems of three foot high, which afford a 
molt agreeable Scent. 8 

For the more particular Management of the Plants I 1 
I have here mention d, my Reader muſt take notice, li 
that when the Seeds are come up, the young Plants I P. 
ſhould be tranſplanted at four Inches Diſtance from each 
other, and ſhould not quit the Hot- bed *till the ſecond I ©! 
Week in May; they will then bear the Air of our Cli- 
mate, if they have by Degrees been uſed to it. 
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Ground. 
H E Seeds of thoſe Flowers I ſhall treat of id this 
Section muſt be fown in the Natural. Earth in 
March, on the very Places where they are to 
blow, whether for Standard Plants, or in Spots, or for 


Edgings. 


he Annual Sun-fl over bloſſoms from June till Auguſt, 
wm large Yellow Bloſſoms upon Stews of fix Foot high. 
| L The Larks-beel ſhould be fown in Spots, it bw 


aith ſeveral Colours upon Stems of three Foot 
III. Flos- Adonis, ſown in Spots, blows a Foot kighin 


from June till Auguſt or September. 


June and Fuly, with ſmall Crimſon Flowers. 


IV. Nzgilla Romana bloſſoms in the fame Month with 
the former, it bears a Blue Howely about a Foot and 
half high. 

V. Garden Poppys ſhould be-ſown in Spots, their Co- 
lours are various, and their Flowers very beautiful, but 


not laſting ; they appear in May and Tune upon Stalks 
about two Foot from the Ground. 


VI. The Durch Poppy; this does not blow ſo | high 
W the former, its Flowers are Red and Yhite ſtrip 0, 
bloſſomin from June till Auguſt. 
VII. Cyanus, or Annual Bottles, ate of (veral Colours, 
1 in June and Fuly upon Stalks of a Foot and 
I 


h 
VIII. Lupints, three ſorts, the eat Blue, ſmall B 
and Yellow een Kind; 1 bloſſom in ala, 
and June; the firſt about two Foot high, and the others 
little more than half thar Lig hd the Tellom have a 
pleaſant Stent. 


IX. Scarler-btans are twinih ining 2 Plants, bearing Knots 
of Scarlet Flowers from May till September. 
8 Everla ing Flowers ſown in 1 25 bloſſom So 


i Foot and high in June, July and e their 
Show will remain freſh for many Years after they are 


10 ther'd, and are 4d of ſeveral Colours by curious Per- 
ons * Flower-Pots i in the Winter. 
41 4 2 He'd 
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XI. Ving'd Peas, ſown in Drills for Edgings, hays 

pretty Crimſon Bloſſoms, blowing about ſix Inches High 
in May and June. | 

XII. Annual Stocks for Edgings, or ſown in 


bloſſom in Ma) and June, bearing their F pen e. 
Pint Colour, about ſix Inches high. 4 


XIII. Penus's Looking-Glaſs is proper for Edgings, or to 
be ſown in Spots; it bloſſoms the ſame Height, and at 
the ſame Time with the former, bearing Flowers of x 
Violet Colour. e  OOS 17 


XIV. Yenus's Navelwort has white Flowers, is a pret- 


9 Plant fit for Edgings or Spots, and bloſſons 


o with the foregoing Plant. | ck | 
XV. Candy Tufts are of two ſorts, one with White, 
the other with Red Flowers; they are both proper for 


Spots, or Edgings, and flower with the former. 


XVI. Hearts-eaſe, or Viola tricolor, has its Flower w- 
riegated with Purple, Tellow and Red, it is a Dwarf like 
the laſt, and makes pretty Edgings. This alſo bloſſoms 


In May and June. 


* 
. 


I have now no more to do than to remark, that al 


the Annuals T have mention'd in this Section will blow 


ſooner or later as their Seeds are put into the Ground, 
and I would adviſe the Curious to ſow ſome of their 
Seeds in every one of the Summer Months, if they would 


2 4 


Dwarf kinds eſpecially. 


have them ſucceed one another in Flowering; but the 


mall here give him a Deſign of a Garden bed divid- 


ed into five Parts, & the Middle Line A is proper for 
The talleſt Plants mention'd in this Treatiſe, the Lines 
BB for the Middle Plants, and thoſe mark'd C C for 
the Loweſt; in all which Diviſions of the Bed, he ſhould 
contrive to allott one third Part for Perennial Plants, 
one third for Bulbous-rooted Plants, and the like Pro- 
2 for Annuals, conſidering at the fame time what 
Months in the Year each Plant will bloſſom in, and al- 
ſort them in ſuch manner that all do not Flower toge- 
ther, or at one time, but that an agreeable Mixture of 


Flowers may continually be found'in the Garden, ſuc 


| Ceeding 
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feeding one another ſo long as the Seaſon will permit, 
and this he may eaſily perform by the Aſſiſtance oftheſe 
Papers. „ | 
Ton JECTS of this Nature cannot be more eaſily 
divided than in the Merhod I have followed, and in the 
next and laſt Part I propoſe to treat of the Improve- 
ments of Fruit-Trees, Kitchen-Gardens, and Green-houſe 
Plants, all which I ſhall advance ſomething New 
upon, and muſt repeat the ſame Deſire I have before 
done to the Curious, to Communicate the Obſerva- 
tions that fall in their way upon the particular Parts of 
Planting and Gardening. _ | —— 


—— — 
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| | After a New Manner, conttiv'd purpoſely for the 
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INGE the Huis bas been ſo good-natur'd as 
not to: deſpiſe my firſt Endeavours upon the Sub- 

jet of Planting and Gardening, I hope this 
| little Pact will meet with no leſs Favour than 

my former Papers : as it contains many Mat- 

ters of Fact, which yet have not been expoſed to the publick 
View, it may poſſibly tend to the Improvement of Gardens, 

and put many Curious Perſons upon further Diſcoveries, to 
the Encreaſe of their Pleaſure and Profit. It is my Defire 
that every one may reap ſome . Advantage from what I do, 
and I have therefore laid down the following, Rules, in as 
flain and eaſie a Method as poſſible, ſo that the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity may underſtand them; and if [have omitted any thing 
nefary to be ſet forth in ſuch a Wark, it is rather the Ef- 
fect of my little Leiſure, than for want of a willing Mind 
but I am perſwaded the Omiſſions af that Kind are not ſo 
numerous, but that they are over-balanc'd with other Pre- 
criptions, which are not commonly known. - 

My Dejign in this Kalendar is to remind the Gardener 
of the Buſineſs he is to ds in every Month of the Tear, as 
vel in the Kitchen-Garden, Flower-Garden and Green- 
Hie, as in his Hop-Ground, Nurſery and Plantation of 

Tore oe x i On” 

In the Front of every Month I have endeavour'd to give 
the Gardener ſome Account of the Weather he may reaſo- 
nably expect; and tho it may vary in ſome Points from what 
[ have ſaid of it, yet ger erally it may be found to agree with 
my Relation, and I think it i3 not unreaſonable that every 


G 3 Lover 
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ij The PREFACE. 
Lover of Gardens ſhould he-a little appriz'd-of it, ſei 
much the By ineſs of every Month Neun it; for i 


: 2 


would he-qmproper ty do ſomg Worts in dry Weather, ater; 


* 1 


in Met, and others would le impracticable in Fraft au 
Snow 4 befides,, #0 have ſame gueſs when the Seaſon is mif 
inclinabis to Tempeſt, er when it is moſt ſubjett is Bliohi; 
will make us guard betimes againſt thoſe Evils. we 

In the next place I have carefully ſet down the Produgs 
of the Garden in ſuch a Manner, as will readily inform u 
what Herbs, Roots, Fruits and Flowers are in Perfeqin 
at any time of the Year, which I conceive will be no faul 
Help to ſubh as have large Families, or male great Ent- 
zainments. And that there might be nothing wanting u 
make this Work.as cumpleat as poſſible, . I haue added ily 
Deſign of a Green- Houſe, after a new Manner, ghiefly cu 

trived for the good Keeping o, Exotick Plants % the Wi 
tier, which with the lane of Seignior Galilei, @ v4 
Skilful Architect of Florence, is, I think, no leſs beautiful 
adorn'd, than any Building t have ſeen, where the Archint 
has not been confin'd in his Fancy. ee e 
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As to other Matters related in this Work, which are new, 
and a little out of the common Road of Gardening, I dein 
they may not be condemn'd before they are try'd ; Experient 
will ſoon [atisfie the Curious, that I have not recommended an 
thing as Matter of Fact, which is nat ſo; and if by ai 
Miſtake of the Perſon who tries what I preſcribe, the Ex: 
feriment does not juſtly anftwer his Defire, I ſhall not grudn 
at any time to give him à more perfect Explanation of Ile 
Method he ought to take, either by Letter or otherwiſe. 

Some very Curious Gardeners, out of a Defire (as I ſur 
' Poſe ) of Improving themſelves in the Knowledge of Natur 
Yorks, have objefted againſt one Thing in particular, mit 
tion'd in my New Improvements, Part 1 Page 4. whi 
relates to the Budding the Strip'd Jeſſamine upon the Con. 
mon Sort, and by that Means making the whole Plans, 0 
many Parts of it, becoms ſtrip'd, from the unwholſont 
Tinflure communicated to the Plant from the ſtrip'd Bud; 
this they affirm is not fo, as it is related either by Mr. Lau- 
rence, or my Self; but I conceive their Objection rather pri. 
ceeds from the Defire they have to be convinced of the Ce- 
tainty of the Thing, than from any {ilenature 1 —97 


The PREFACE. = 
tat I may not be wanting to them to give full Satisfaction 
F the Truth of what is alledg'd, relating thereto, by the 
orthy Gentleman above-mention'd, as well as what I have - 
ſo affrm'd concerning it, I refer them to the Garden of 


Mr. Furber at Kenſington, .where they may be Eye- 
witneſſes of above Twenty Plants, now growing, of the Com- 
mon White Jeſſamine, which are variegated by the ſame 
Means, and after the ſame Manner as is related in the 
Clergy-man's Recreation, and my Book of Gardening. 

There is one Thing ſo notorious, that I cannot paſs it by 
anobſerv'd, and that is, the Indiſcretion which too many are 
guilty of, when they walk in fine Gardens, in gathering of 
Flowers and Fruits unskilfully, which proves oftentimes pre- 
udicial either in the Loſs of the Seed of a good kind of Flows 
er, the Loſs of an Experiment perhaps, or a Damage to the. 
Tree the Fruit is torn from; and I the rather mention this 
publickly, becauſe many Gentlemen, who have fine Gardens, 
have often complain'd of this Breach of good Manners in their 
Neighbours, without being capable of redreſſing the Grievance 
they lay under : Pm ſure no Body can reaſonably take this 
amiſs from me, ſince every one muſt needs be ſenſible, this 
Inadvertency has many times deſtroy'd a valuable Plant, and 
given Uneaſineſs to a good Friend, 


the Ingenious Mr. Thomas Fairchild at Hoxton, and that 
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frozen within the Space of forty Years; 
chiefly at this Seaſon : Therefore whatever is nice and 
curious in our Gardens, muſt now be diligently look'd 
after, eſpecially thoſe Plants which-are in Hot-beds, b 
taking proper Means to defend them from the cold Air, 
and covering the Glaſſes a little before Sun-ſet with 
Litter and Mats. Baie 28581 
If a Gardener has any Cucumber or Melon Plants in his 
Hot- bed, he muſt be careful to give them Sun through 
the Glaſſes at every Opportunity, the better to keep 
them from the Injuries they will be apt to receive from 
the Steam of the Bed; for the Steam of the Dung ri- 
ſing in great Quantity at this Seaſon, condenſes upon 
the Glaſſes, and then dropping upon the tender Plants, 
rots them. 3 od £0 190205 2M * 


z 1 Monthly DiREcTIONS Jay 

This injurious Steam may be corrected two Ways, 
Firſt, By allowing at leaſt fix Inches thick of Earth to 
cover the Dung; and Secondly, By contriving Frames of 
Woollen Cloth to ſlide in under the Glaſſes, which will 
receive the Steam that ariſes in the Night, and may be 
drawn out and dry'd every Morning without any In- 


3 04 the Plants. pon roman 
The Damps being corrected in this Manner, the Heat 
of the Beds may be. recruited or preſerved, by laying 
hot Dung to their ſides, every fifteen or twen Das 
Sow Cucumber and Melon Seeds on the Hot-bed every 
Week, leſt by ſome Accident the firſt Plants are loſt. 
Sow ſmall Sallads upon declining} Hot-heds, di. 
Muſtard, Raddiſh, Creſſes, and Lettuce, allowing them 
what Air the Seaſon will permit when they are come up, 
for 'tis Air that gives them their right Taſte. «1 | 
Plant $rrawherries upon a moderate Hot-bed, to mike 
them bear Fruit betimes, but keep them not too tender 
If you have not yet planted any Mint upon Hot-beds, 
tis now a proper. time to do it, that it may not be wan- 
ting in the Sallads of this Sealon. |, 
2 aig Hot-bed for Aſparagus, to ſucceed that mad? 
in December. ¶ See my New tmprovements, Part III. 


. | Nine Weather be froſty, bring into the Garden ſuch 
Manures as are neceſſary to enrich the Ground. o| 
Continue to purge large Orchard-Trees, taking away 
the luxuriant Branches cloſe to the Stem, and ſuch as 
grow diſorderly. | * „ 
Towards the latter End gather Cons for Grafts from 
good bearing Trees, and lay them half Way in the Earth 
till Grafting Seaſon; or, if they are to be ſent to a re- 
mote Place, ſtick their Ends in Clay, and bind them 
together with a dry Straw- bade. 3 
It is now the beſt time to remove large Trees, if the 
Weather be froſty; for then the Clod of Earth about 
the Roots will remain entire without falling from them: 
In open Weather continue to trench Ground, laying 
it in Ridges till you uſe it. 815 2 
Now alſo is a good time to compoſe Earth, by mix. 


ing ſeveral Soils together of different Qualities, as mo 
* = wit 
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with Clay, &c. for ſuch Soils are to be coveted before 
Dung, for Trees or other durable Plants. | 

Give freſh Earth to your Sage, Thyme, and other 
feet * , taking Care that their Roots are not di- 
ſturbed 

Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too ond 
cutting off ſome of their large Roots, as well to curb 
their too great e „ a8 tO prevent their too early 


boa 
0 proge ding Month your. Aetna have 

not been dre: 4 255 ireſh Earth 7 that Work muſt be 

no longer delayed. 
| Towards the E End, if the Weather be. open, tranſplant 
all forts of Timber- Trees, having firſt prepared thePlages 
for them, by digging and — WEE Earth J and, if 
neceſſary, mixing it with different Soil 

In wet and heavy Ground, raiſe Banks of 
convenient Height to plant your Trees upon; but 
dry ſandy Ground that Labour may be omitted. 

In planting of Trees, have due Regard to the Many 
ner of the Roots, that thoſe which naturally ſpread near 
the Surface he not planted too deep, but, as near as may 
be, imitate Nature in this and all other Garden-Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always preſerve the lea- 
ding or upright Shoots of the 1 rees, pruning off only 
the Collateral Branches cloſe to the Stem. 
Chhuſe rather to plant ſmall Trees, than thoſe of a large 
Size; a few Years will reward your Wiſdom in ſo do- 
ing ; for where Trees have ſtood long enough in ane 
Soil, to become large and ſtately, they are hardly to be 
reconciled to any other, tho' they could be planted 
without any Loſs of their 3 

Conſider well the Soil and Expoſure proper to each 


Tree you deſign to plant, and be not over haſty 1 in cul- ; I 
tivating any particular Tree you moſt admire, without 


the Place be agreeable to its Nature; for 'tis the want 


of ſuch Conſideration, which has confounded many 
chargeable Plantations. 


Sow ſome Hotſpur Peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in No- 
vember; alſo ſet Spenifh Beans in the "Ow Field. 
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: tho next Month; but if the Hop Garden is 


en 


were ſown in July. 


Vet, Shallots, Rocambole. 
yet ſome Artichokes in the Houſe, "which | 


uſed the Tops of Green Peaſe and 
Sweet Marjoran, and dry'd Mint. 


young Onions, Sellery and Endive, the 


X Monthly DirECTIONS . IJ V, 
Set wa ps bor Mice and other Vermin, W ich alt 8 


now very ſic: about your young Peaſe, and thoſe. = you 
have newly put into the Ground. 

Plant Cabbage, Turnips, Parſneps and Carrots 0. It 

Make up and enrich your Hop- Hills, allowin 

Space of ſix Feet between the Centers of tlie Hills, 
raiſing each Bank a Foot higher than the Paths Fn, 0 
Ground lie wet, or about half as much if it be dry 
make them flat on the Tops, and about two Feet 05 & 
working the Earth very fine to repare i it for 7 


it is now the Seaſon to lay Manure, about the E 
the Hills, get to 1 27 Em a chin Cove | ils 


44 * . A 


— 45 the * aber, dal, is > January. oo 


8 HARDONE⁵ are yet i n great Perfection 
= Roots preſerved in Sand, which are now in 


N. hite, and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrers.” i 
Roots yet remaining in the Ground, are Scorziniri 
Turneps, Horſe Raddiſh, and fome young Carrots whict 
The Roots kept dry in the Houle, are Onions, Gar 
We have 
were preſerv'd by ſetting their Stalks in Sand. 
Herbs for boiling are Boor Cole, Savoy Cabbazes, 
Sprouts of Dutch mT Batterſea Cabbage, Red, and the 
Ruffia Cabbage and Spinach. 
Herbs for Soup and other Kitchen Uſes, are, Parſt 
Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the Mhite Beet, Leeks, Thyme, 
Sage, Winter-narioran, Clary, Sellery, and by ſome are 
of Aſparagus. ' 
Dry'd Herbs for Houſhol -Uſe are r hee 


Sallads for this Month are compoſed of the Tops of 
Mint, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Raddiſh, ae Lettucty 


ops of Burnt! 


and Chervil ; to which Mixture we may add à Cabbage 


Lettuce preſerved under Glaſſes, or {ome of the Dutch 


/ © Brown 


Uſe, are, Carrots, Parſnips, " Beets both Red and 


b 
a 


„ re ö e mw: 


—_—_ for ut the Kitchen-Garden. N 
| *. Brown Lettuce, Which was ſown. abroad at the end of 
are August, and is now a little curl d and: . 3 ay 


700 ng Sallad Herbs. 1 
| 2 e have Plenty eb Aſparagus upon the Hos bed 
cel. made fe 15 . _— in e 5 L 2 


e 


— 


3 
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— 1 1 8 Month has been commonly rect 
l the wetteſt in the whole Year : And L have 
= Be obſcrved, we rarely have any laſting Froſt 
begin at "this Seaſon ; 3 but have taken No- 
tice, that when January has given us 4 
250 ſhare of 2 and Snow, the Weather in this 
Month is commonly warm and pleaſant, and if that hap- 

n, 'tis an admirable Time for planting of Trees, either 
for Fruit, Timber, or Se if thoſe Works were 
not compleated in September and October. 

Elm Sets ſhould now be gathered from the Roots of 
large Trees, and None, in Nurſery-Beds, and yo 
Plantations provided of all ſorts of Foreſt- Tes 
Shrubs, which are propagated. from Slips or Layers. 

Set Acorns of the Ilex, Cork-Tree and Engliſh Oak, 
Cheſnuts and Walnuts, 154 ſow the Samera of the Elm 
and Bay- Berries, all which come up the firſt Lear. 

Sow the Maſt of the-4/b, Beech, and ſuch other Tims 
ber- Trees as has been prepared a 'Year in Sand, for elſe 
they will be two Years in the Ground; as alſo the Ber⸗ 
ries of the Hawthorn, Yew, Holly, and ſuch Evergreens 
prepared as above. 

What J here mention concerning the preparing of 
Seeds in Sand, is the common Practice of the Gardeners; 
bur 1 am informed by Mr. Furber, a Nurſery-Man ei 
K. enſington, that he. ſow'd Holly and 2 I r whic 
were two Years old, and had not been prepared that Way, 
ns of  Vhich came up the frft Year without difficulty : And he 
4 adds, that he gather'd A -Neys in the 1 and ſowed 
Aae them immediately, and they came up in like manner, which 
1 Thave done with the like Suecels, but Was not acquaint- 
Dutch ed 
Brown 
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ed with the Meaning of it, till he told me the Reaſon, 
which is, that the 4 will frequently hold its Keys two 
Years without letting them drop, and at that Age they 
— prepared of themſelves to grow without any Arti- 
ce. 5 5 | i 3. 
Another has told me, that Holly-Berries being gs 
thered and laid in a large Heap in the Houſe, without 
ſtirring them till Spring, then thoſe which lie in the 
middle of the Heap will not only be void of their Pul 
or fleſhy Part, but be ſprouted, and then being immedi 
ately ſown, will come up in a Month's Time, This 
may N perhaps from the Ferment which the Ber- 
Ties would raiſe when they began to ſweat; and it i 


from the ſame Reaſon I have recommended the Tryi 


of the Bran and Water, in my New Improvements, 
. Prune and nail your Apricots and other Stone - Fruit 
at the beginning of the Month, and laſt of all your 
Nettarin. © VVV 
About the middle of the Month ſow Beans, Peaſe, Par- 
ley, Spinach, Carrots, Parſnips, ſome Turneps, Scorzanera, 
Onions, Leeks, ſome of the Datch Brown Lettuce and 
1 CCCCCC Bd at 
. Sow Skirrets in light, rich Ground, where they may 
have ſome Moiſture. It is held by ſome, that when 
their Roots are about two Inches long, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to make them large. © 
Plant Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole, for Increaſe in 
light Ground. JJ 
Set Potatoes and Jeruſalem Artichokes in heavy Ground, 
Tranſplant young Cabbage Plants for a Crop, if that 
Work was not done in the preceding Month. +... 
Sow Aſparagus Seeds in the natural Ground. 
Pears, and Cherries. . 1 
Renew the Heat of your Hot- beds with freſh Dung, 
and continue to ſow Cacumbers and Melons every ten 
Daſs for fear of Danger from the Weather. 
Now alſo make a Hot bed for all forts of Annual 
Seeds, except African and French Marygolds, which may 
remain unſown till the next kh. otherwiſe 3 
n = 


Towards the End begin to graft in the Cleft, 4pÞes, 


. 
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would grow too big for. the F rames, before the Weather 
would permit them to ſtand abroad. 

' Sow ſome of the Batterſea Kidney Books, upon a Hots 
bed, to have Beans in April, and raiſe ſome Wer de. 
on Hot-be ds. 

Now it is a proper Time to make a MuſtroomBed: of 
long Dung, covering it with Straw or Litter; at leaſt 
eight or ten Inches thick; (Sce Directions for this 
Work in my New : Improvements, Part III, p. 77.) and 
be ſure to water it well three times in 5 Week, 
till the Muſhrooms begin to ſpring, which will be in two 
Months time aſter making the Bed, if the Dung is not 
cover'd too thick with Eartn. 

Plant Hops this Month, ſeyen Plants on each Hill, 
obſervin chat each Set or Plant has not more than two 
Joints, for if they were to have a greater Number, the 
Shoots: would be too weak. 

Now make a large Hot-bed for forward Raddiſhes 
and Spring Carrots, which may be ſown together, for 
the Readies will be fit to draw in March, and be quite 
one before the Carrots begin-to ſwell : This Bed muſt 
cover'd about cight Inches with Earth, and defi 
From the Weather with Mats fu ported upon Hoops, 
for Frames and Glaſſes would draw the Carrots too 
much into Leaf. 

Sow ſome Cullyflower Seeds ende the middle of the 
Month upon ſome declining Hot-bed. 

Towards the End ſow Parſley in the natural Gyownd, 
Make Plantations of Strawberries, Rasherries, Gooſe 
berries, Currants and Roſes. 

Plant yet Vines and Figs, Honeyſuckles, Jeane; &c. 


Product of the Kitchen-Garden in February, 


E have yet ſome Chardones. - 
We have ſtill ſome Turneps, na Beets, 
Potatoes, Skirrets and Sa, with ſome 
y mn Carrots ſown in "ub mg 


Aſparagus in Hot-beds now much better than in the 
Preceding Month. 


The Herbs for Kitchen Uſe are thoſe mentioned i in 
January. 
82 10500 
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Herbs for boiling are Red Cabbages, Sprouts of Cab 
bages, and {ome few of the Savoy Cabbages, Spinach, and 
the Leaves of the hire Bert. 

-. Sallads of this Month conſiſt of the ſame ſmall Herbs 
as in the preceding, but we may now add Water- Creſſi 
and blanch'd Dandelion. e FO 146. 

The Cucumbers ſown in October, if they have with- 
ſtood the Rigour of the January Froſts, will toward 
the End yield us ſome Fruit, and the Kidney-beans which 
were ſown at the ſame time, will now afford us Plenty 
Some Cherries are commonly ripe this Month, at Mr. 
John Millet's, a curious Nurſery-Man at North- End net 
Fulham, and green Apricots may be now found at the 
ſame Place. [1260 en e RITES obet3 COOLER 


4 


L 
». 4. 4 
_—_ 2 1 a. 
Lou; 
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Warks to be done. in the, Kitchen-Garden in MARCH. 
HIS. Month is generally attended with white 
Froſts in the Nights, adden ſtorms of TR 
and the North-Eaft are now. very hurtful 
do dur bloſſoming Fruit-Trees. The Show 
ers which fall at this Seaſon wound and bruiſe ſuch ten- 
der Plants as ſtand abroad, ſo that a Gardener muſt now 
be very watchful to dofend and ſhelter his Trees and 
Plants from the Injuries of the Weather. The Sun hs 
now great Power over Plants, when it is not inter- 
rupted by Storms; and the piercing Winds concurrins 
with the hot Gleams which are now frequent, ſcorch 
ay. rivel the tender Shoots of ſuch — as ＋ begin 
to ſprout, unleſs they be happily guarded. All young 
2 Herbs or oa mould bl e water d, . 
tho' we have many brisk Showers at this time, for they 
reach not deep in the Ground; and e muſt obſerve, 
that whatever we water now, muſt be in the Morning, 
for elſe the Froſts coming too ſuddenly upon the new uc 
Vater d Plants, would chill their Roots. © Wan 
If we have omitted any of the Works directed to be Plar 
done in the former Months, they muſt not any longer I R 
be delay d, for by the End of this Month our Garden and 
ought to be compleatly crop'd. Com 
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Continue to ſow Radaiſb, and Silea, Imperial and 
and N calbage Lettuie among all tie Crops you put into the 
| Ground, for they will come to Perfeckioi, and be 

erbs M:her'd before the other Roots and Herbs cover the 
efes round. 

2 Sow eee Seloße; and flip Sbirrets Gf the laſt 
ith I vear, leaving only the tender Fibres, and not any of 
ard the greater Roots about the Plants. | 
lich Sow Peaſe and Beans. 
nty Make Plantations of Mint, Balm, Prviroyi Thyme, 
sry, Sage, Tanzey, Rus, and other durable Herbs for 
Mr. I Houſhold Uſe, except Lavender and Roſemary , w „ which 
near vill grow better if they are ſer in 4pril. + 

the Plant out ſome Collyfower | Plants to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in Autumn. 

— Towards the middle rake and ares our Hecker 
7 Beds, for early in April the Buds en beg in to a 

8 ere Ground, and therefore to dela chi 'Wor eil 
hits the End of March „many Buds muſt then neceſſarily be 
al broken off. 

Eat To make new v Plantations of Ahdaragus in the natu- 
wr fl Ground, firſt trench the Earth, and lay a good Coat 
o Hof Dung at che Bottom of the Trench „and when the 
ten: hole Piece is thus prepared and levelled, begin your 
Plantation, allowing ten Inches Diſtance "between the 
[Aſparagus Plants, and four Lines of Plants in each Bed, 
bs leaving two Feet between the Beds for the Alleys, and 
ner then fow _ whole with Onions. | 

Tang Sow Sallads in ſome warm Place, adding ro 
orch wy — Herbs of the laſt Month Spinach . Rape, and 
orre 1 

Sow abe ad 8 . a Winter Crop, and 
ſome Sellery for early blanching : Sow alſo foe Colly- 
0wers on a declining Hot-bed. 

Sow Chardones to tranſplant the next Month. | 
Now dreſs the Artichokes „leaving only three or four 
Suckers on each ſtrong Root, ſlipping off the reſt for 
tranſplanting and making good the : Defedss i in the old 


o be 3 


Refreſh the Geramber acid Movin:Beds with hot Dung, 
Tranſplant 


and ow now for a full _— by 


el. Monthly, DIKEST 1608S Mas... 
lant Zerrace for cabbaging, and: to:ſtand . (> 

Seed. Carefully ſtake up all new — Trees, to de. Cour 
fend them from the Wolenes of the Winds whore now 5 
re x e 6 
We 2 may yet phe Timber-Tres rees of all forts, ) watering young 
them well as ſoon as they are planted. Dee 
So chens Seeds of the Scots Fir, a A b ne. Thi 
glected in England, but of admirable - Uſe and ck Micha 
Growth: They will thrive beſt in ſandy Soil, Red 


what wet, {uch as are moſt of our — in * * 


The Roots, run near the Surface, therefore 3 wil teh 
not bear planting deep. If any affirm they will gror BW Af 
in a fe + Soil, acknowledge it but Lam much 
Whoever has feen them in one and the other ſort of I ent 
Soil, will allow that the Ground I direct for them, 5 To 
at leaſt one third more eee in ber owth ” th 9 


Tree, than the other. 
Sow Leeks, N Chervil, 

Burnet und Sorrel. ti b 
Sow Endive very thin, or it will, run to Stud, 
og 157 Roots of Terragun, and e N the r 

about eight Inches apart. 5 

b 125 Plantaxions of redn 

My 1 7 2 — End fow * the Horbeds fore vr 


5 pinach 5 ami, Bi, 


5H & +4 


Be Fore: this Mom: in —— Weeds before 
es run to Seed; for ſtiould their Seeds once ſhed n 
the Garden, i ir is more: than a Summer 5. Work to & 

them out. * Ano R- 
In the Hop-Garden prune all the Mong Lesbe t 
two Joints apiece, and-take away all the young Shoots 
cloſe co the eee only thoſe 1 thoor fron 
the old Wyars. bogenoid ht 


Protla fs of "the Kirihiw'Gordes it Miich, 


1 I 8 Month affords us very little Variesy of Hed 

for the Table, for now the Winter - Stores are i- 
moſt ſpent, and the Roots which have bern bi- 
therto uleful, are hard and ſtringys and befides, 2 


derſtandi ing Gardener muſt at. this Scaſon 2 a 
Gro 


„ >. 
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| fo Ground with Herbs. and Roots for the e 

Months. A" 

ran The only Herbs now good, are 'Sprouts of Ciba 5 

1 young Cabbage Plaus, or » or Coleworts, and fome of t 

__ W. ait Nee 4 3 
The Roots are "Carrots tout in July; Rakhi lf 


nic Michaelmas, ſome fe Turneps | that Were fown. late, an 

Red Beets. © 

— In the ot beds we have Kiduch-Bbeant at ſome Peaſey 

— beides Cucumbærs 1.85 an the Plants raiſed in Jannary. 

ur Aſparagus upon the Hot-bed made in February is nowe 

5 much better taſted than What we cut in the prececting 
Months. 


| Towards the End, the Raddiſbes ſo wen upon the Hot- 

Coke bed in February, will be fit to be drawn. 

"ur WW We may now add to the Salads of the foregoin 

Dil, Month ſome Purſtane, with young Tops of Tee 7 

ok which a few Leaves will ferye to give a Reliſh do 4 

| Wage Salla. 

gli % Buds or Tops are now gathered to boil, and are 

dil rot much inferiour to Aſparagus. 

. I Ripe Cherries and Green Apricots may now be had in 

p- breat Tea at Mr. Millet's before- mentioned. 

Bro At the End we have ſome Scarlet Strawberries ripe 
yon the Hot-beds, and alſo ſame few Beans, if we 

beſor bare had Courage engugh to forward them by artificial 

= n Keats, but that Trouble e and Expence rarely turns ta 
account. 5 

The. Stalks arid tender Sp prouts of Turneps rutmin to 

= oed, are now excellent alter the Strings are taken. 
them; theſe in the Market are called Tupines, and are 

- from N eſteem gd one of the beſt, boiled : allads, | 


Wark ta. t dane. i - the Kitchen-Gargen.i in 4P R 2 Z. : 


——_ HE drones commonly _— m this 
= Month, the Nights 223 and 
| bliehring Winds from the Eaff are yet to be 
2 | expected. The new Moon of this Menth, 
— which the Freuch call the Rada Mops is 


for the Ki part attended with deſtructive and violent 
H 2 Winds, 


\ 


Avi, 
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Winds, which endanger the tender Sprouts of Plam 
and young knit Fruit; therefore Gardeners ought to h 


careful how they yet expoſe any Houſe Greens or Ey. 
ticks to the open Air, or depend too much upon the 
fair Promiſe 225 warm Day or two. . 
I the Weather be dry and windy, ſtake up all ney 
planted Trees, if that Work was neglected: in the pr 
ceding Month; and water them well once in ten Day; 
and fence your ſpired Seedling Onions from the Wind, 
for they are eaſily broken. | ; 


In dry Weather and light Earth ſet Kidney Bean, . Paſfag 
bout three Inches apart in Lines, each Line two Fog one © 
diſtant from the other, for nearer than that they wou all the 
not thrive. Now alſo ſet Ronceval Peaſe at the like Di. WM to nai 
ſtance, and plant Beans to ſucceed other Crops ; ao the E 
where Beans have been ſet too thick, cut down WM that t 
, every other Row within three Inches of the Roa, Wl Bigne 
and they will produce a good Crop in Autumn. [ne 
Now is the beſt Time in the whole Year to plant Wl Years 

| Cuttings or Slips of Roſemary and Lavender, eſpecially BW In. 
after Rain; and, if omitted in the laſt Month, we may Ml theſe 
yet plant Slips of Thyme, Sage, c. Noot 
Sow Spinach for the laſt time in ſome moiſt Place, Wor 
not too much expoſed to the Sun, for elſe it would foo Wil are la 
BLANC. ES RE ipc/ 7 Tre Te 
It is now our Gardens begin to be over-run with whic 
Snails and Slugs, to the great Deſtruction of our young Hair- 
knit Wall-Fruit and the Greens of the Kitchen- Gardi. they 
Many Ways have been preſcrib'd to remedy this Evil, Wl Line: 
as to lay Tobacco-Duft Soot, Saw-Duſt, or Barley; Bill of is 
Chaff round about the Stems of Plants, which indeed Bill and c 
will keep them off for a little Time, but the firſt Rui Bi derin 
that falls gives them full Liberty to paſs over theſe Fo- So 
tifications; neither are we more ſucceſsful in putting mer 
Tar upon the Stems of Trees, for a few warm Dq TI 
drys it up: But the moſt ingenious Contrivance to keep Bl Seed: 
off theſe deſtructive Vermin that I have ever met with WM this 
I learnt from a curious Gentleman of Hartfomſbin Bl Wee 
which is ſo cheap and eaſy, and ſo much to the Purpos Bl ns 
In Ft 


that I believe few Lovers of Gardens will be without 
A | e | as nt 77 


AprIL. for Ordering the Kitchen-Garden. -- 
He directs to wrap about the Stem of a Tree, two or 
three Rounds of Line or Rope made of Horſe-Hair, ſuch 
5 are commonly uſed to hang Cloth upon; theſe are fo 
full of Stubs and ſtraggling Points of the Hair, that nei- 


ther a Snail or Slug can paſs over them without wound- 
ing themſelves to Death; ſo that the Head of the Tree, 


ifit be a Standard or Dwarf, can receive no Harm 
from them, if we ſecure the Bottom of the Stems ;' 
but to ſecure a Wall-Tree we muſt yet uſe a 
little more Caution; for beſides preventing their 
Paſſage up the Stem of the Tree, we mutt faſten 
one of theſe Ropes cloſe to the Wall, ſo as to encloſe 
all the Branches of the Tree, and allow Space enough 
to nail up the Summer-Shoots within the Compals of 
the Hair-Line, as in Figure firſt, where we may find 
that the Line is fo diſpoſed that as the Tree increaſes in 
Bigneſs, and ſpreads more and more upon the Wall, the 
ſame Rope may be altered fo as to ſerve for ſeveral 

In Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees it is only neceſſary to wrap 
theſe Hair-Lines about the Stems of Trees near the 
Roots, and about the Bottom of every Stake, which 
Work ſhould be done in the Winter, when the Snails 
are laid up in their cloſe Quarters.” s 

To preſerve Collyflower Plants, or other tender Herbs, 

which are liable to be deftroyed by Slugs or Snails, the 
Hair-Lines may be faſtned about the Kdoch of the Beds 
they are planted in. It is to be remark'd, that theſe 
Lines are beſt for this Uſe when the Hair they are made 


of is very ſhort,” for then they will be full of Points, 


and compleatly arm'd againſt any Attempts of theſe mur- 
dering'Vermin.* f5 {214 1 ns, Ge 
Sow Cabbage-Lettuce to ſuccegd thoſe ſown in the for- 
mer Month ths cs: a - 85 
The Ground is now in good Order to receive the 
deeds of Thyme, and ſuch-like Aromatick Herbs; and 
this Work ſhould not be delay'd longer than the laſt 
Week in this Month, Note, All fmall Seeds muſt be 


| ſown ſhallow in the Earth, and the larger kinds deeper 


in Proportion; and again, as the Ground is more light 


14. Many Drzucrrons: > Az 
2 ua every fork: ut be ſown deepes than in hen 
Soils. 

Sow Purſiane u upon. "the 331 Ground, and towak pet 0 
the latter End 405 likewiſe ſome Seeds of the Naþy, 
tium Indicum, if the, Hot-beds are not already provide not d 
with young Plants, Sow ſmall Sallads in open Borden il... 
as Creſſes, \pinach, Muſtard, Ti urnepe, or Rape and N W. 


45 
continue to a Plantations of $ trawherri ary 3 
| cl the F of the Month, placing the Plants abou 
Fight or. ten Inches apart. - 
115 ** Weather be moiſt, it is not yet too lite u 


| ee 3 of Jef amine, Honey ſup kls, Rejes; and ſuch 


Sowr Sellery upon the natural Ground, or upon ſon 
| — d Hot- 1755 to ſucceed that ſown'in March. 

gow now & 100 Chardones in the natural Grow by r 
for a ſecond Crop, making Holes for the Seeds abog il fra 
five or ſix Foot Diſtance ; put four or five Segch in 
each. Hole, and when they are come np, leave grove the 
only one ong Plant i in a Hole fer blanching. 
Towards the End haugh Carrots, Parfigss and Opin, the 
lewrng the two firſt about five or ſix Inches diſtant 
om one another, and the latter ahout three or t 1 
N A for Cucumbers and Melous for a fil © 
7 1 75 prune off 955 Ze Branches from 0 Pl: 
1 ae on he forward Ridge: But do Ku WI 
fling up the.Runners, from the Ground; BW V 

fox 8 de e a Diſturbanca.pf Phat kind is apt wo ber, 

d Sur 3 a which olſen end in the Los of ue or 
eren n 
+ Near the Beginning ſer up. the Poles in the 22 0 
un placing three, in each Hole, as t re 
of ite Fine — t the ſame time lead the WAH 
or 1 pris ne eee ay, the Poles, and, if peel 
Ks Bt Tis now all Weed 
ſhould be 1 Yong a they =o to Seed, to preyen 
un endleſs 2 which they would create, if cher cher 

Seeds were once ſuffered. to hed. 
Hen we have given timely Aſſiſtance with Anißci 
Heats to thoſe 7 ines plante againſt the forward * 


AynTtL. for Ordering the Ritthen-Garden. 1 
we may now expect their Fruit to ſet; and it is then a 
proper 3 off the Buds of the bearing Branches 
wo or three Buds above the Fruit; for we muſt con- 
der thoſe Plants which are” forward by Artifice, do- 
not depend upon the fame Scaſons as thoſe do which 
ze under the common Law of Nature. 
Water well pour $rrawberries while they are in Bloſ- 
ſm, two or Three times a Week, if the Weather be 
dry 3 this muſt be done in the Morning. | tag 


Products of the Month of April. 


OR boiled Sallads we have young Carrots ſown 
in the foregoing Autumn, as alſo Mime Spinach: 
L We have yet ſome Sprouts. from the old Stems of 
Cabbages and Colemorts; or young Cabbage-Plants, 0 
Raddiſh-Tops, in this Scareity of W ied 
by many, and are not to be deſpiſed; But, What is pre- 
ferable to all, there is Aſparagus now in great Plenty 
upon the natural Beds, making its firſt Appearance in 
the Gardens near London about . the third. or fourth of 
this Month, and in thoſe Parts of Nevonſhire, lying near 
the Sea, above à Fortnight ſooner ; which I mention 
here, that we may the better judge how much à De- 
gree Difference South or North between one Place and 
inother, will forward or keep, back the Growth of a 
Plant. We have now, ſome Sprouts of Collyfiowers, 
which begin to run to Seed, as they often, will do if the 
Winter has been mild; they eat very welt. 
_ Young | Raddiſhes are now very plentiful, and ſome 
of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which has ſtood the 
Winter, will cabbage towards the Edt. 


are, Creſſes, Raddiſb, Turnep, Spinach, and Muſtard ; and 
the other Herbs proper to mix with them, are Rurner, 
Tarragon, and young Ontops, Upon the Hot-beds we 
have now alſo ſome young Purſſaununee. 
About the End, the Kidney Beans, which were ſown 
50 middle of February upon. a Hot-bed, will be fit to 
aher: Were pern BL LO 
We have Plenty of Gucumbers upon the Hot- beds 
made for that Purpoſe about the Beginning of February, 
144 and 


The ſmall Herbs for Sallads upon the natural Ground, 
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and Muſbrooms upon the Beds made about the ſame 
time. IE WES, . 2887 | 
We have now Scalliens and Leeks, and ſweet Herbs 
growing of all ſorts, except that which is called the 
ummer Sweet-Marjoram. _ _ 5 
Ripe Cherries and large green Apricots are now in 
Plenty at Mr. Miller's aforeſaid, and ripe S:rawherri 
4 thoſe Plants which have been aſſiſted with a Hor 


i 


Q———— 


— „ — 


n. 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in MAT. 


LTH O' in this Month the Seaſon is { fu whe 
advanced as to bring many Plants to their Ml to t 
od higheſt Perfection, and Nature ſeems to be li 
Jy dreſt in her Wedding Garment, the Ga- the 
et ſubject to many Hazards from froſty Nights WE ncat 
and cold Blaſts, which oftentimes happen in the firſt ff. ext: 
teen Days. It is not many Years ſince a great Snow ill of a 
fell in the firſt Week of this Month; and though Snows MW thet 
are uncommon at this Seafon, yet the Showers which WM far 
frequently fall towards the Beginning, are often mixed the 
with Hail, which I account. the moſt pernicious Off. eit 
ſpring of the Weather, with reſpe& to Vegetables, up 
as their Leaves and young Fruit are then tender, and hot 
very ſubject to bruiſe by every little Accident of that kind, 
It has been a Rule among the Gardeners, about the 
middle of this Month to expoſe or bring abroad their 
Exotick Plants, and ſuch tender Shrubs as the Uncer- 
tainty of the Weather in the preceding Months con- 
Ened within Doors z and I have obſerv'd, we ſeldom 
have any Weather ſo unfavourable to Plants after the 
fifteenth as to do them any Prejudice. | 
I ill Weather or other Accidents: has prevented a 
Gardener from performing what I have recommended 
for the Works of the laſt Month, let him delay them 
no longer than the firſt Week in this; for now the 
Scaſon 'is ſo far advariced, that a Day loſt is equal to 4 
Week in January, February or March. N 
" TY | _ 


for in ſtiff Soil the 
well for Pickling as to cat with Sallads, a Plantation of 


May. of Ordering the ebenem 17 


Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well thoſe made 
in February, as thoſe which were — in the laſt 
Month, weeding them, and carefully pruning off the 
Water Branches, which are known by their: Flatneſs 
and extraordinary Breadth; it is alſo adviſeable to pinch 
off the Tops of ſuch Runners as have Fruit upon them, 
leaving three or four Joints always beyond the Fruit, 
and particularly taking Care that every Fruit be ſuffici- 
ently ſheltered with Leaves, for to expoſe them to the 
Sun while they are ſmall, ſpoils their Growth. V. B. 
A Melon is about forty Days between the time of its 
ſetting and ripening ; and as I preſcribe that Fruit to be 
ſhaded by the Leaves during the time of its Growth, ſo 
when that is perfected we cannot expoſe it too much 
to the Sun for ripening, if we would have-itwelltaſted, 
If the Seaſon be dry, rather float the Alleys between 
the Melon Ridges, than pour Water upon the Plants ot 
near the Stems z for the Uſe of Watering is to feed the 
extream Fibres of the Roots, which are the only Parts 
of a Plant by which it receives its Nouriſhment, and 
theſe Fibres in Melon and Cucumber Plants always run as 
far as the Branches: The Inconveniencies which attend 
the wetting the Leaves or Stems of theſe Plants, are 
either, that they rot or mould by the Wet lying along 
10 them, or elſe they are ſcalded if the Sun ſhines 
The Water for this Uſe ſhould be as ſimple as poſ- 
ſible, for all Waters prepared with hot Dungs breed 
Inſects among the Plants, which often deſtroy them. 
Pond-Water, which lies expoſed to the Sun, I take to 
be the beſt, and even that ought to be given but in 
{mall Quantities to a Melon, for much Wet ſpoils its 
Flavour, but Cacumbers are great Lovers of it. 


# * 


The Beginning of this Month ſow Cucumbers in the 
natural Ground, about twelve Seeds in each Hole, for 
fear of Diſappointments, but leave only four or five 
when they are come up. Let the Earth be freſn and 
well work'd with a Spade, rather light than other wiſe, 
ruit is apt to ſuffer by Worms. 


This ſowing will afford us Plenty of Fruit in Fuly, as 


7 


3 


"th * 


yy .* Monthly Di RR Tos May, ox 
this Kind ucing near twice as much Fruit as one of | Leit 
hs fame Quantity of Ground forc'd with Dungs. fort 

Sow ſome of the Dutch brown Lettuce to be plant I Jane 
out the next Month for Cabbagin We may alfo're. %; 
plant Imperial and Sileſia Lettuce, . we have any latge laſt! 
enough for that Purpoſe. If any of the Imperial It. n 
tubes are Cabbaged, cut the Tops of them croſs- wit and 
that the Flower-Stems may have Liberty to ſhoot in 1 


order for Secding. Sow yet ſome Raddifſhes. | | 0 
Tranſplant Colly-flower Plants, and make your, fr ſow 
Drills for Sellery, if your Plants are large enough. \ 


Sow Ronceval Peaſe, and towards the End earth w 1 4 
and ſtake thoſe which are ſown in the Barber Month. nov 
We may now ſow ſome Endive © "ory thin, to be blen a! 
ched without tranſplanting. | 85 


— og ranch upon the natural Ground > and Cab 


Gather carefully the Neſts of Catergillers and other I wi 
Inſe®s, Which annoy your Trees, and prune off al n 
crumpf'd Leaves and Twigs, for they harbour the worl Ml - 
of Vermin, although they are ſcarce viſible, without 
the Help of Microſcopes : This Work is the more ne. 
veſſary, becauſe every Inſect increaſes Yearly about 400, 
and ſome of them many more; for e thoſe Ca 
torpillers which feed upon the Cabbage, and change in- 
to the common White Butter- flies, breed twice eyer 
Year, each of them laying near 400 Eggs at one time; 
fo that from the ſecond Brood of one fg Caterpille 
wo may reaſonably expect 160000. 

Continue to deſtroy Weeds before they ſhed thei 
Sceds, and uvriculirly thoſe Kinds which have fea- 
ther'd Seeds, ſuch as Dandelion, which are carry'd by 
the Winds to every Quarter of the Garden, and. ar 
hardly to be rooted out when they once get Poſſeſßon 


 Produfts of the Kitchew- Garden in May. 10 


HE Kitchen-Garden no affords us many Pler. 

 fing Varieties both of Fruits and Herbs. 

| Aſparagus is now in great Plenty, and Cal 

Powers are now in their greateſt Perfection. The In- 

feriul, Royal, Silefia and many other Kinds of 3 
acc 


ypiller 


their 
> fen 
b 
& are 
ſon, 


ſane, the Flowers of the {mall N, 


and alſo green Apricots for Tarts. 


very Month, was chiefly deſi 


luxe: ir ordering the Kitchen-Garden. 45 
[zttuces y are in their Prime, and yery proper Salads 
for this Seaſon, with Mixtures of young Barnet, Pure 
lower rtium, and Cucum- 
ers; for the ſmall Herbs which were the Sallads of the 
laſt Month, are now to be laid aſide, as they are apt 
to-run into Leaf almoſt as ſoonas they are above Ground, 
and are too hot for the Weather. 
We have yet ſome Kidney-beans 1 the Hot- beds. 
This Month we gather Peaſe and Beaus from thoſe 


| fown in Oclaber, and have plenty of Articholes. 


We have now green Goaſeberries for Tarts. 

The Carrots ſown upon the Hot - beds in February are 
now very good, but thoſe remaining of the Crop fow'd 
at Michaelmas are hard and good far nothing. .' Spinach 
v yet fit for Ute. CCC | 
Towards the End we. have ſome: Scarlet Straquherries 

ripe in the natural Beds, and the eommon May Cherry, 
with ſome few .of the May Dukt-Cherries againſt Walls, 


* 


} 


This is the. moſt proper Month for diſtilling of Herbs, 


which are now in their greateſt Perfection 


. Works ta be done in the Kitchen-Garden in UNE. 


T HE Method I have taken in the preceding 


Sheets, in giving a ſhort Account of the Wea- 

ther, which may reaſonably be expected in e- 
ned to ſtir up the Gar- 

deners to a neceſſary Care of fach of their Plangatians 
as are the moſt ſubject to be injured by uncertain, Sea- 
ſons ; But as in the foregoing Months it required our 
greateſt Skill and Diligence to guard againſt Froſts, ſo 
now we ought with the greateſt. Application, to ule 
proper Methods for defending our Plantations from the 
too violent Scorchings of the Sun, and have a watch- 
ful Eye upon ſuch Plants, eſpecially as have been lately 
tranſplanted, and refreſh them with moderate Waterings 
about their extream Fibres, for to give them Water 
too near the Stem does them little good; this Work 
ought now to be done in the Evenings, = 


Continue 


; Menthly Directions Joni JuL 
Continue to mow Graſs Walks early in the Morning, 11 


and after Rain. r kt | 4.90? gooc 
So ſome Lettutes for Cabbaging, and replant othen i T 
which are large enough for that Purpoſe. ' IM gout 
- We may yet ſow Raddiſbes and fome Endive. A 


Continue to deſtroy Weeds as in the former Months, MW End 
It 15 now a proper time to clip our Edgings of Box, 2 
Sec. eſpecially after Rain; but ib the Weather ve dy, 
gather Herbs for drying, to lay up for Winter Uſe; 
' thoſe are commonly Sage of Virtue, Mint, Carduus, an 
Sweet Marjoran, Thyme, Lavender, Roſemary, and the C14 
— ] 25 ETSY 4 A 5 
About the twentieth tranſplant Leeks in light rich MW Era 
Ground, about ſix Inches apart. 
Cut no Asparagus after the firſt Week in this Month, 
for it will impoveriſh the Root. 
The Seaſon is now very proper for budding or ino- Wl 
culating of Peaches and other Stone Fruits. 1 
Sow KAidney-beans. CITY 10 
Set ſome of the Ronce val Peaſe about four or five 
Inches apart, allowing two Foot Diſtance between the 
Lines; theſe will afford a good Crop in September. 
Now look to _ Eſpaliers of Fruit-Trees, and hy 
in good Store of Branches, as well to ſupply Vacancies 
2 r Fruit- bearing. . E , 5 | 
 Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden in June. 


Ss; \ I the eien we have ſome Aſparagus, but 


. 
* 
: 


I cannot adviſe cutting them after the firſt 


* 


ä 5 5 

We have great Plenty of Garden Beans, Peaſe, and 
Kidney-beans. Colly-flowers are now in great Perfection, 
and ſome of the Batterſea and Dutch Cabbages will be 
fit to cut towards the Bepaning of the Month. We 
have alſo great Plenty of Artichokes. SE tA 
| Wee begin to draw ſome young Carrots aud Onions 
that were ſown in February, and ſome young Parſnips. 
*  Sallads for this Month are compoſed of Purſlane, Bur- 
net, the Flowers of Naſturtium Indicum, and Cabbage 
"Lettuces of ſeveral Kinds, viz. the Dutch Brown, the 
Imperial, Royal, Sileſia, and the Coſt Lettuces, with 
ſome blanch'd Endive and Cucumbers. Ihe 


Jul v. for ordering the Kitchen - Garden. wy 
The Flower-ſtems of Burrage and . Barnet. EHP 
good in Cool Tankards. Oe 
The Por-Herbs i in Uſe the preceding Mc 5 are Yi 


good. 


We have 15 en Gooeberries, for Tans 't "ill about the 
or 


uns. 


End of this Month. 
"Box The ripe Fruits are Strawberries , A 5 5 many 
- Kinds, 2 the Dake, V. hite, Black, hs Red Hearts, the 
vo Flemiſh and Carnation Cherries, ſome Ragberries , Cur- 
duns, rants, and; - Melons of the firſt Ridges. Alſo we have 


Codlins now fit for Uſe, and towarc the End ſome. Ju- 
2 and the Maſculine Abricat, and in the forcing 
Frames ( if we have any) 1 ee W of 
Grapes are NPE: Y 


, £3 WW 24 ; : E o * 
r * ** 1 * * a. EOS „ 1 1 


unte wo done i 755 ee in 7 ULY.. 


E are now arrived at that happy Seaſon, which 
5 ffords us almoſt every Variety the Kitchen 


den. can ting M oO che ane has 


: their — F = „28 iy 3 . directed. The 
bur Hours of general Bet gk this Month, are from Five 
firſt in the Morning until Eight; and from Five in the AT 
| ternoon *till Eight or No ine in the Evening, but in 
and ticular Places, Which have the Benefit of ſome Wa 
ion, Hedge to ſhade the Sun from them, we may take 38155 | 
| be times of the _ 3 the Motion of the Sun, 
We that his Beams them, till at leaſt. two 
5 urs after watering; 1 the extream Heat of the Sun 
Jags at this time of the Year would ſcald a new watered Plant, 
11. if we did not allow a ſufficient time for the Moiſture to 
Bar- link into the Ground before the Sun comes upon it. 
bage Truſt not too much to the ſudden Showers which 
the may now fall, for they are of little ver tho to the Roots 
vith of Plants; neither neglect to water thoſe Plants which 


Tui Dr ETI S Jorg 
ſtatid TER? in Pots or Cifes, for they have yet lefs Be. 
nefit from the Rains 1 in this Seafoti, t than the Plants i in 
the open Ground. 
The firſt Weck ſow Derne and ſome Peaſe to 
bear in Seprember and October, here they may haze 
ſome Shelter from the froſt Nights in ole onghs 
And have an Eye to ſuch Herbs às art now ſeed 
Water them plentifully, for about this time the Set 
Veſſels of many are forming, and a good Watering 0 
two is very helpful to the ling of the Seed. 
Dehty not to geber ſuch Seeds as are fully grown "ad 
coloured in their Husks, pulling up the RAS: L_ 
and fetrin + fox them uptight in a Gfeen-Houſe till the 8 
Pods are for were we to wait till the Husks op 
before we gather them, great Part of the Seed would 
be loſt. This Way of gathering Seed is commonly 
. 1 Moiſture in the Plants wy little Sun 
will perfect the Seeds, and they are fubje: to no 
dard Frot E 70 
The firſt Week ſow Cucumber ons 2 1 Bel el i 
an Horſe-Litter = cover'd WAR HE * Earth ten Inch 
thick ; theſe will begin to bloſſom. in September , 4 
muſt t chen be cover ey Night with. a common, ! 
and Glaſs, to keep them from Frofts a and cold 9 5 
BY this Method you may have Curpnbers till EAN 
Sew. Hal, Sha, and Brown Dutch Tettucts abo t 
the mi gale of "the. nth, Tome of which will be ca 
baged for Winter Uſe, and may they. be plantedd clofe 
toge ber, where. they may be ſhelter Fith 'Glffs, 
and we, "the Berg, of the Sun; Put we muſt gote 
MY 7 ſhould. be; ſequel before , any, Froſt can pincl 
or they will rot. 
he fecodd Week in this Month ow Carer, Ah 
:and Onions to Rand the Winter. 75 
Harth up 1 in Drills, and plant. out a 7 vu 
cel to ſucceed the former. u 
Plant out Colly-flowers to bloſſom in Fepeinber . 
i e and $ pul for Aptuon and witer 


Guard 


$3 4.4 &..+ 


10516 


nm [7 v. for ordering the Ritchen- Garden. ny 
Be. Guard againſt Waſps and other Inſects, which now 
+4 cerour your Fruit, by placing Phials of Honey and Ale 
he near your Fruit- Trees. This Way you may ſoon eatch 
6's lire Quantity of them. Once every Werk renew 
k the Bottles, and abovr all take care to bruiſe the Inſecs 
whe vou take out of them; for tho r 
; | have known a warm Day or two bring them to I 
e ves; therefore take Care how you throw. them heed» 


* 


8 bt leſly away. 1 A110 SY 77 1 i 112 nen 70 

Bi There is no Time more proper to war againſt Amts, 
and other ſuch deſtructive Vermm than this Month 

they are now all abroad, and may be taken. [See Ms. 


Laurence's Invention for deſtroying of Ants and Earth 
Worms in his Fruit: Garnen Kalendar, p. . 642 DIGUW 
Be careful to pick off all crumpled es, where- 
ever you ſee them, and the very Twigs thernſelves if 
they are curl'd, for they are the Beds of deſtruttive 
EE 1 cor 
I. che more particularly recommend the Deſtruction 
of theſe: devouring Vermin, becauſe of their wonderful 
Increaſe, cel the ſmaller kinds of them, ſuch as 
infect the Collhflower, whoſe: Eggs are five hundred times 
les than the leaſt vifible Grain of Sand, and many chou- 
ſands of them in Number lay'd (as I believe) from"enc 
ſingle Inſect; ſo that from a — Generation of them 
they are ſo numerous, that if every Egg which one 
5 find upon a blighted Collyfower, Was a Globe of 
an Inch Diameter, 1 fill more Space than the 
Ne Egastaf tag Un . The _— 3 
the Eggs of thoſe: Creatures, I confeſs, may ſeem very 
| — thoſe who are unacquainted Brew Uk of 
Microſcopes ; but this is no more curious than whar 
the late Dr. Hleot has taught us in his Works, 
where he mentions the Seeds of Moſs, which were fo 
ſmall, that ninety thouſand of them being laid together 
in a ſtrait Line, did not exceed tlie Length of a Burley- 
Corn, and that 1, 382, 400, ooo of them would weigh 
only à Grain. But ſee more of theſe minute Beings in 
Mr. Hook's Micrographia, Mr. Lewenboet's Works in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Balle's Letter con- 


+ Monthly Dix Exc rTOoxNS Jury: 


cerning 8 following my Chapter of IN in 
my New /mprovements, Part III. 
Hough and: Weed as in the former Month.” 
About the-2oth ſow ſome Collyſſowers to ſtand the 
Winter for the right Seaſon for this Work is chief 
to be regarded, if we propoſe to have good Flowersex:. 
ly in the Spring; for ſowing them only a few Days ſoor- 
er or later, makes them either run before their Time, 
or come much later and weaker than they ought to do. 
Af the Winter be mild, and the Plants are ſet cloſe toge. 
ther, many will run up to Seed; and if ſharp Froſt 
and a rough Seaſon begins in November, ſome of this 
Sowing (with the — Helps) will make good for- 
ward Plants: However, ſince the Price of a little Sced 
dean be no great Matter to a curious Man, I adviſe to 
ſow again the firſt Week in the next Month, as I thall 
more particularly direct; ſo that from theſe two Semi- 
naries it will be morally impoſſible to miſs of a Crop to 
our Mind ; for if the firſt run, they will not be quite 
go ne for Uſe, and thoſe ſown in / Auguſt will then. cer · 
tainly produce good Flowers in the Spring. 
e ſow Chervile for Winter. 


"7 We take up this Month Shallots, 3 can? ee 


Kappa. when the Stalk turns yellow. 
When the Stalks of Onions change their Colour, 
pull them up in dry Weather, and expoſe them to the 

"Baa till * are well dry'd, to lay up for the Winter; 

but take care the Rain does not come at them after may 

are out of the Ground. 

** Tranſplant Endive for blanching 0 Win" 


"Bands for blanching | 


. r- your Success 
. Weed your young N urſerics of f Fore ren. rity 


VVV“ Prod 


— . — ſhould now be tied Pp with hep or ar 


Make a Bed * Abe; und be ſure to * "ry 
very thin with Earth, hardly no Inches ind, 1 on 


blanch 
We 


We 
Gooſeb! 


x. Wave. for Ordering the Kitchen-Gatden, 25 
Products of the Kitchen Garden in July. 
* E have Ronceval Peaſe, Garden Beans, and Kid- 
y ney Beans; and ſome commend tlie Wing d 

7 Peaſe to be gathered very young, and dreſs d as 


tidney Beans. 


22] We have Collyflowers, Cabbages and Artichokes, in A- 
00 bundance, and ſome of the ſmall Artichołe-Sucters, to 
"any r „„ i Sn 

of All forts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very good, if 
his ebe Gardener his minded from time to time to cut them 


re in their greateſt Perfection. 


75 Sallads for this Month are compoſed of Cabbage Lei- 
a ce, Purſiane, Tarragon, Burnet, young Onions, Cucum- 
mi. W's, Flowers of the Naſtertium Indicum, and ſome Endive 
_ | FLO OO | 


We have young Carrots, Turneps, and Beets. 

Me have great Plenty of Mask-Melons, Currants , 

Cuſeberties, Rasberrits, Cherries, Plums, Abricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines. 


Pears. We yet have ſome Mood Strawberries; and to- 
wards the End our firſt Figs are ripe, and ſome of the 
10 Taly GS.. . 3 


* % 
? . 
Mee N 4 * I 
hey 98 I . 


i 5 ing is {till neceſſary ; bur about the latter 


Nights; and I have obſerved that then 
o our firſt Rains begin. L: 


be preferr'd for that Work, | * fear of Froſt. 


- 


down for ſhooting afreſh: Aromatick Herbs eſpecially 


The uniting and Codling are now good, and ſome 


Ie to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in AUGUST. 
x firſt Part of this Month the Weather 
«ir MS is commonly hot and dry, ſo that Waters - 


End we are not without Danger of —_ | 


We may water in the Evenings till the fifteenth 5 5 
and after that, if there is Occaſion, the Morning is to 


the 


14 
ſ 
= 
| 
q 
a 4 


-26 -  Monhbly:D1rReEcTIONS Au 
The firſt Week ſow a ſecond Crop of Collyflows;, 
ſtand the Winter, leſt the firſt ſhould run to 800 
which they will be apt to do if. we have an open $ 
ſon 'till Chriſtmas, or the Ground be light and lick 
Bottom; eſpecially near the Sea: "Tis good to projg 
againſt ſuch Accidents _ „ 
Sow Kadiſbes, Cabbages, Coleworts, and Onions to fy 
the Winter. AS 10 0 


Sow Lettuce, Chervil, Cornſallet, and Spinach f W. 
TV.... 5 All 
' Now break off the Stems of ſuch Articbolꝛs u h Mont 
Rs: ooo ES ion a, W. 

Sow Creſſe to ſtand the Winter; they will heighylli Th 
the Taſte of-thoſe Sallads which are gathered upon tt Mixt! 
Hot-beds in December, January, ; cc. tle 7, 
Tranſplant Cabbage-Lertuces to ſtand the Winter, of Ro 
ſpecially of the Dutch Brown ſort. "FRY Shall 

Tie P . 11 

_ Give more Earth to your Blanching Sellery, and em. Wor 
tinue to raiſe the Earth about it every Fortnight, u 
it is fit for Uſe. © „ on calf ng 

Gather Seeds as directed in the former Month. Ml Ly 
Towards the End flip and ſet Aromatick Herbs, 3 1; 

Savory, Thyme, Hyſfop, Ge. and cut down thoſe Wi 7. - 
are run to Seed within three or four Inches of the T. 
Ground. e e S 
Till the tenth of this Month we may ſow Trae 5 


the open Field, eſpecially about London, for theſe Noos 
not only yield a profitable Crop, but very much end 
all light Soils. , In thoſe Parts near the Sea in Dev 
Hire, the twentieth of this Month will not be too ll 
to ſow them, for that Country is ſo fortunately Giruited 
that it will perfect a Plant above fifteen Days ſoon! 
than x Part about London; and from the beſt Obſe 
vations I can make, I find that about 'Northanpton il 
Plants come near a Fortnight later than in our Loni 
Gardens; fo that T7 r rh be ſown in thoſe P; 
very early in Auguſt, orxrather the End of Tu, " 
| | = | rad, 


ser. for 2 15 Ritches-Girden, 


* p duds of the Kinchen-Garden in. F ug 


R boyling g We have Cabhas es and 2 Pe P 
Ge k Cabbages, Colhflowers, Artichokes Cabs 
" lagt-Leviuce þ 60M Carrots, and Ti urneps; t o. 
ther boiling 1 Roots ſhould not yet be touchd. 
We have yet ſome Bears, Peaſe, and Ee aß, 
All . of Kitchen - Herbs are now as in the laſt 
Mont : 
We have Raddiſbes at Hor ſi-Ratldiſþ. | 
The Sallads axe e eee, Bi; with A 
Mixture of young Creſes, Mufard, Rada iſh 3 and A lie- 
tle Tarragon. | 
Roots now dry in che Houle, 3 are One, Ply e, 
$ 1 Kocanibole. 


Worb f 8 
firſt F 10 great i „ 

We eg 25K Ye in 8 pat 
Towards the End we b to cut ſome h, 
We have ſtill ſome Goaſeberries, Rasberries; and Cur- 

rants, with ſore of the C en and Niorele Cherrits., 
Abricots, Plums of various Kinds, ſeveral ſorts of Peaches 
and Netarines, Pears and Apples, ſeveral Kinds of Gropesy 
Ag in abundance, Mulberties, and ſome Filberts. 


— _ — . 

Monts to be fo in the Kitchin-Garden in SE PTEMBER, 
N this 155 the Gardener Has great Va- 
eee Buſie, and nud ery hiv Head 
as well as his Hands towards furmihing his 
= Kitchen-Garden with everything nec any 
for Winter Uſe. Te Skewers,” whi j 
re ſeldom wanting at this Seaſon, prepares the Ground @& | 4 

for the Reception of mary Plants at Seeds. 4 and the | 
great Heats 5 acclitkng, 85 Bye es us now Opportunity 
of replanting many things which would have been en · 
langer d by Remoring in r * Months. f 


. 


: 
> * a 


28 Monthly DIR ECTIoNS Sepy. 
At the Beginning hough Turneps the firſt Time. 
If the Weather be dry, gather ſuch Fruits as a5 
now ripe upon the Trees, and ſuch others as are ful 
rown, and in good Condition to be laid up in th 
Houſe for the uſe of the two following Months. 
Note, Such Pears or Apples as are fit to gather wil 
eaſily leave the Tree, therefore uſe no Violence to pul 
them off, for ſuch as do not willingly part from the 
Tree, will ſhrivel and have an infipid Tale. OP ES 
Gather ſuch ſmall Seeds as are now ripe, according 
to the former Directions. . h 
Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds are black, cu. 
ting the Heads from the Stems, and ſpread them upon 
a Sheet every Day in the Sun, till they be fit to be 
111 „ ͤ whe wow 
Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidney- Beans, and en- 
pole them to the Sun for drying, to be laid up till Spring, 
or the time you would uſe them, and let them not be 
taken out of the Seed-Pods till your Ground is ready 
for them, for the Pods preſerve the Seeds. In like ma- 
ner ſave your choice ſorts of Peaſe. Itand 
The Cucumbers which are now full ripe muſt be cut {Ware ſſ 
open, and the Seeds and Pulp taken out of them, to re- 
main together two or three Days before they are waſh'l 
clean: the Seed may then be kept in Water about twer 
ty four Hours, and lay'd to dry in the Sun for ten Days 
Be ſure all Seeds are thoroughly dry before they are lad 
up, or the will rot.. 1 ADE 
Cover now every Night your Cucumbers ſown in Jul, 
Sow ſome of the Spaniſh Radiſh for the Winter. 
Make Beds for Muſbrooms as before directed. MI T 
We may yet replant Endive, and all forts of Fiberous WW Roy 
rooted Febs.,:.. . . 1 


- 


Continue to earth up Sellery, and now raiſe Banks di ve 
Earth about your C hardones for blan ching. have 
So Spinach to be cut in Fobru arg. V 
FVet ſow Sorrel and Chervil. n 
Make Plantations of Cabbage and Coleworts., : . 8; 
"Tis now a "in Seaſon to tranſplant Strawberries. %, 
Now make Plantations of. the Dutch Brown Lettui i Lett 
"=o Read the Winter, 5; OS OD OO Tallis 


os 4 


reer. - for Ordering the Kitchey-Garden, _ 7 


Tranſplant young Collyflower Plants in Places where 
they are to Flower, and in Nurſeries under ſome warm 
Wall, or Place of Shelter. Note Thoſe which are now 
flanted out for Good, will blo ſlom above fifteen Days 


ner than thoſe which are planted in the Spring, and 


r wil {Will produce much lar Flowers + i they are well de- 
0 pull rl from Froſts with Glaſs Bells. = * 
m the If the Seaſon be dry, water in the Morning: 


8 The laſt week, if howers fall, is a very ſa time to 
ording plant F ruit-Tirees, altho' their Leaves are not fallen; ſuch 
ss Peaches, Neftarines, Cherries, and other. Stone-Fruit 3 
z eu: but Apples, Pears, &c. may be e din the 2 
upon of the next Month. _ 
to de We may now tranſplant Aſparags Roots. 
Wh Sow. mall Herbs for Sallads in ſome Sexy 140 
nd ex- Pace, obſerving to provide ſuch Mixtures for this 8 Sea- 
pring, Won, as are hotter to the Taſte than what are raiſed in 
ot de che former Months, for the Evenings (ths me Time 
ready to eat Sallads) are now cold. 
m · 8 Sow ſome Seeds of the Nafturtium Indicum in 1 to 
dad the Winter, which they will do very w_ if _—y 
de cut Ware ſhelter'd 1 in a common Greenhouſe. 88 d 


wall d Produfts of the Kitchen Garden i in September. 

twets Y 

Days. E have now ſeveral kinds of e Gans 

re lad Figs, irs and Apples, with ſome of the late 
Kinds of Plums. | 

n J We have yet Melons and Cucumbers. 5 

r Walnuts are now good, and Filberts full ripe 


This Month affords us ſome young Garden Beans and 
Ronceval Peaſe, and we have yet ſome Kidney-Beans.. 
Upon the 2 ns which were = POO at Spring, 


we have now "ry 60 ood Flowers Suckers, and we 
have ſtill Plenty of Collyflowers. 


We have Calbe e-Lettuces by ſeyeral forts i in great Per- 
fection, and Radiſbas | 
Sallads for this Month are com * of Creffes » Rad- 
fiſh, Chervil, young, Onions , . — „ Burnet, and 
Lettuce, with ſome b anch'd Sellery and Endive. 


I 3 


ies. 
Letiuit 


nſplant We 


2 


30 Monmhly Dznyorzans - Ooroy 
We have Plenty of Muſhropms upon Beds and in pa. 
re-Grounds. ; 
We have Garrots, ſome Turneps, Skirrets, Scar zone zune 
and Beets, both the Red and the White. 
_ Roots for the Kitchen uſe are Her ſe-Raddiſh, Se 
Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole. 
We have abundance of eng: i and Sprouts of (ah 
Bages, with ſome Savoys z, but the laſt cat h better 
. em. | Ne r 


a ah 4 4 


3 


Works 10 be 7 in the Fitchen Garde in 0 c 70 R 55 


FE ought now to make Uſe of e every then '« 

IM tunity to com Yer our Plantations of po Straw 
for Winter 'The See Part of this t for 

5”: Yy Month we Kev expect tolerable Weather, Ti 
but after that our chief Buſin will be\ u of Fr 

whos Gom the. Severities of the Seaſon alt Bots with Tr 
are in Danger of being ip ured > by the Frofts 4 by 1 
Sig firſt 


Tis the firſt Week in this Month that I adviſe the have 
ſowing of Cucumbers on the natural Ground, to be af ſpire; 
terwards tranſplanted into Pots, where the may be . learn 
ſhelter'd from the Cold of the Nights, 'tifl a gene i A 


Hot- bed is neceſſary for them. This Way of railng Wl Pre/ 
Cucymbers to have them come forward, is 2 rat 
much better than to begin, after the uſt yal Method, in Ml Fro 


December or January; for theſe Plants Wil better en · ¶ fort: 


dure the cold Air, than thoſe which are raiſed when BY all f 
the Groynd is cover'd with Snow. Var 
Now ſet ſome Kidney-Beans in Baskets under ſome Ml and 
warm Wall, to he afterwards aſſiſted by moderate Hot: wo 
beds as the Seaſon becomes violent, With good Nis Ap} 
nagement theſe will fruit very early, ſam 
Take up thoſe Cally-flower Plants which begin to flower, exe 
tie their 12 together, and bury their Roots and Stalk I (ce 
in Sand in a Oeller, or fome cool Place, the Flowen WM the 
will increaſe ! in Bignel, and remain good c or three . the 


Months, At 


% 


od for Orndrimrobe RAGhG-GH Hen: * 


fo. cut Artichutes with long Stalls, and pteſerve 
Faroe in the Houle, ſetting: . Stalks in Sand. 

is now the Seaſon do lay up Roots for Winter 
Store, ſuch as Carrots and Par/1ps; and ſome Garde- 
bers alſo think it beſt to take the Roots of Turneps out 
of the Ground and lay them in Sand: But L Tather 
chuſe to leave the Turmeps. in the C Ground till We are 
ready; to uſe them; and for the other two kinds I pre- 
ſeribe the following, Method: Make choice of a "ary 
Part in your Garden, and there dig a Trench about fix? 
or eight Inches deep, into which (without Mixture oft 
Earth or Sand) lay your Roots cloſe together, firſt 
cutting off their green e. $ and growing Buds, 
then cover them. 1 ore fix nches 5 2 — Wheat- 
Straw ridge-wiſe. We may: this way preſerve chem 
fit for Uſe till the followin une. i 

''Tis now the beſt xime of the: Vear for e 
of Fruit- Trees, altho' their Eeaves a n them. 

Tranſſ = eee of all · ſorts Nom The Beginni 
to the End-oPthe: Month the Ela eſpecially about the 
firſt Weck, altho' its Leaves are then very green; ' Þ 
have ſeen che e nn of this at Mambend: in Devoy- 
ſoire, the Seat of Thomas Balle, EI e curious and 
learned Gentleman. 

About the” middle of the Month' ſow the Cyder- 
Preſings in Beds of freſh Earth, to raiſe Stocks for 
Graffing, or even making of Orchards without Graffing. 
From a Nurſery. of this Kind we raiſe as many different 
forts of Apples as we raiſe-Plants, altho” the Seeds came 
— from the ſame Tree; ſo much is Nature pleas'd with 

Variety: And it may be, was the Farth more conſtant 
and uniform in its Productions, its Vegetative Power 
would be too ſoon exhauſted; for I conceive, were all 
aer exactly the ſame, they would all draw tlie v 
ſame Nas from the 1 3, and the like-wit 
every other Tribe of Vegetables. © But this Variety 

$ to determine what I have often thought of, that 
there are as many diſtin& Qualities- in the Earth, as 
there are different kinds of Plants growing upon it, and 
that each Plant can * take out of the Earth that 
» 1 + \ Spirit 


3 from the Suckers or Cuttings, 


3% - Monthly DIA RCTIo NYS Oc ros, Nov. 
Spirit which its Parts are natural! mn__—_ to 
þ leave the others undiſturbed. 7, e — diſe S 
Plants is allowed, as I have — — to explain ; are ve 
in the firſt Part of my New Improvements, the vaſt Va. ment 
rieties in Plants ſeem to proceed from the Coupling o Nc 
one Plant with another; that is, the Farina 2 bed. 
of one ſort being convey d by the Air, and lodg'd upon Ml © 
the Female Parts in the Bloſſoms of another e 
wy es the Properties in the Seed, which it ir 
o as to make it produce a Tree differing info 
ae from the Mother Plant. 
ow lay . — ſome ee and the Maſt of other Tin 
| ber-Trees in | 
WMe may yet og Cabbage and Collyfower Plan 
| and now make your. laſt Plantation of Lettuces to fan 
the Winter. 


The Cucumbers which I directed to be ſown in 7h 1 


muſt now be carefully covered up every Ni BY and tho 1 
Glaſſes be kept over them in wet or windy Weather, Tur 
but give them as much * as is poſſible in che Day ume, ka 
if the Seaſon will permi au 

| Continus to Earth up | Sellery for Blanchi ing. TY J \ 


Towards the End, Earth up and dreſs ſuch Artichoke 1 
a5 have done blowing. Be 

Sow Creſſes, Lettuce, Muſtard, Raddiſh, Turnep, and | 
Spinach ypon a decay'd Hot-bed, to be eut for Sallads. | 

If you have not yet made a Plantation of Lz#iturs 
(already Cabbaged) Ge Winter Uſe, delay no longer 
ro do it in ſome well-expoſed Place, whore they may 
be defended from the Froſt. 

Now gather ſuch Pears and Apples as are full ripe, 
in a dry Day, without bruiſing them, and lay them in 
the Fruitery upon dry Moſd. | 
8 Sow Raddiſpes in ſome warm Place to draw early in 

ring 

— ſome of the Hotſpur-Peaſe and Spaniſh Beans in 
| ſome well-expoſed Border, rather under a thick Hedge, 
than under a Wall. 

Make Plantations of Guſtborrits, Currants, Ragberris 


Nov 


Nov. for 1 the Kitchen-Garden, 


Now make Plantations of Apples ( graffed upon Para- 
diſ% Stocks) in Pots; they will bear: when the Trees 
re very ſmall, and are very Ornamental at an Entertain · 
ft V. ment to be ſet growing upon a Table. 
ling o Now put ſome Roots 8 Mint upon” A beate Hot 


* bed. 
Pda of the Kitchen-Garden in ; Oktober. * | 


1 N this Month we have yet remaining fome Colly- 
fa [ flowers, Artichokes, Peaſe and Beans. 


Tir. The Kidney-Beans ſown in July will now dock | 
good Fruit, if we defend them from the cold x ights. 
We have yet —— and bar Melons. © 
Roots for boyling are Tyrneps, ots, Par 71 Po- 
Rand | fates, Skirrets, 2 and Beets, n 7 
175 Roots to ule raw in the Kitchen are Onions, Garlich, 
id 5 Shalots, Rocambole. . - ; 
hs Sallad Home are Creſis, Chervil, Muſtard, Reddiſh; 

' BW Turneps, or Rape, Spinach, Lettuce both ſmall, and ſe- 
= ſorts of Oboe Tethers » Burnet, 7 22 * ‚ 
TT Onions, with blanch'd: Sellery and Bae, 
"PE e have Chardones. 

Wet for Soup and other Kitchen-Uſes arc Par, 

Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs. 


=_ Ripe Fruits in this Month are ſome of the late Peathes 
p + , and lums, Grapes, Figs, and Mulberries, with ſome 
. * and Walnuts, and great Variety o Pears and 
r 1 Pp s | ; 

mY "00 have Plenty of Aims, : 
ripe, — | — — — — — 
m in | 


| Wark to be * in the Kitchen Garden in N 2 1 
VEMBER. | | 


ml HIS Month is ſubject to violent Winds, 
froſty Nights and great Rains, taking their 
Courſe by turns to the great Hurt of our 
Gardens and Plantations. It is not enough 
to guard againſt the pinching Froſts, or 


hte many tender Plants from the cold in W | 


4 


5 - Monthly D1gretions. Nor 
ll at this Seaſon, but we muſt alſo be diligent to fe. 
cure our, Fruit-Trees, and ſuch Foreſt-Trecs as have 
been lately planted, with ſtrong Stakes, leſt they are 
blown down or ſhaken by the boiſterous Winds now. 
Coming from the Weſt; for nothing in my Opinion 
contributes to deſtroy the Welfare of a young Tree 
more, 'than to leave it unguarded and expoſed to the 
Mercy of the Winds; the young Fibres. lately formed 
are broken, and every Part thro' which the Sap ſhould 
have its Paſſage to the Head, is bruiſed and wounded; 
ſo that for want of a natural free Courſe for the Sag 
the top is not half ſupply'd, and the whole languithes; - 
Now trench Ground, and lay it up in Ridges to, 
mellow. - e „„ > I eG 4-9 
Sen Beans of the Spaniſb Kind, and ſome of the Hu- 
ſpur-Peaſe in ſome well expoſed Place. © © 
Prepare now a gentle Hot-bed for the Cucumber 
ſown in October, and for the Kidney Beans ſown at the 


ſame time; but plant them not together, for the 


Warmth. which is neceſſary to keep a Cucumben would 
rr Oo TS GG 2697 
Now. make Hot-beds for Aſparagus to have ſome. in, 
December; and if we are not provided with Roots in 
our on Nurſery, we may take them from ſome old Plan- 
tation which is worn out. Set the Roots cloſe together 
without trimming, taking Care that they do not come 
within/ two Inches of the Dung, and that their Buds 
are covered at. leaſb four Inches thick with Earth. 
(See further Directions in my New Improvements, Part 
. g0.] a] ä . 
_ *Tis now a very good time to lay down Branches af 
the Vine, eſpecially ſuch as we would have Fruit upon 


the following Vear, to be ſet growing in Pots upon a 


Table at great Entertainments. The Branches for this 
Purpoſe muſt be Shoots of the ſame Vear, and ſo drawn 
through the Hole at the Bottom of a Garden-Pot, that 
when it is filled with Earth: there may be a reaſonable 
Number of Eyes or Buds above Ground: A ſtrong 
Branch perhaps may bear eight or nine, and, as the 
Branch Al in Proportion, four or five. 85 
| 0 


when it is turned yeHows-cut it within two; or thies 


Nov. for Ordering the Kitchen-Garden. Jy 
ib d, prune your ings growing in tho open Borde 
Vineyard, and plant new ones whert there is og 
geilo They will bear plentifully, and their Fwuit will 
ripen vey. well without the Help 
make choice of the Black Cuyrrant Grape. (ther belt for 
that Uſe,) the War. e and 8 "Black Bunt 
teniac; Aer 115 Abe t 


4 are _—_— ged,. as in 

| the Gar 2 ne —— IAG 

never fails 2 a op of wit om cheſe forts 
planted in con Foe 

Len U co SA Trees, if. tha Weather: be 


open, and — Sucker and S Ls. 
urrants and Vines, | 
Plant Mint upon moderate Hot-beds. 
| Sow Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtar 
Spinach upon Hot-beds for young Sallads 


8 up Sellery, and. UE UP Ea ug Plants for blanche 


8 is the beſt time to cut off the Aſparagus Haulm 


ches of the Ground, and flin ity up ſome! Earth q-. 
the Alleys upon 5 —— or if your Apanagy „ His be 


worn, give * a Covering of ric h Soil. £} 79 IR 


Continue ſtill to W Ground, and in froſty Wes 
ther wheel on Dung and other Manures upon: fwech 
Places as want to be enriched, for then the Walks will 
por be ſpoiled. '_ 


Sow Proſe and Beans of the 1 WR Spaniſh 
n ay and if the berg be Ne i 


Kinds in- © 
Earth up t ole ſown i in $ eptember. 


 Produtt of the Kitchew Garden i in N ovember. 


Houſe and ſome Artichokes.” © 


| 1 HIS Month we have Collyflawers in the Greens 
Roots to be uſed; this Month are eu Bare 


ſui nips, Turneps, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Hor ſe+ Rudecjny 
Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shalots, Rocambole. © 
Pot Herbs are Sellery,. Parſly, Sorrel; Thyme, Sa 190 
* fo 2 and * out of the Garden; And of ry 


of a Wall, if 'we 


d, Raddiſb, Turnep and 


% 


36 Monthhy DIRK RK TIo NSC Dec 
Herbs we have Mint, Sweet Marjoran, and Flowers of 
TW 
Herbs for boiled Sallads are Cabbages and the Spry; 
of Cabbages, ſome few Savoy Cabbages, and Spinach. 
Me have Cucumbers upon thoſe Plants ſown in ah, 


if we have kept them well guarded from Rain and Froſt. 


: Sallads for this Month are the ſmall Herbs on the 
Hot-bed, with Burnet, Cabbage-Lettuce, Sellery and Ex. 
dive blanch'd, and m—_ Onions. © © IC 
We have ſome Grapes, Peaches and Figs, with Apples 
and Pears of feveral ſorts; ſome Bullis, Walnuts, Haze. 
nuts, Cheſnuts, Medlars, and Services, with ſome Ar. 

butus or Tree-Stravoberrie. 4 5 


.* a 
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Wark to be done in the Kitchen-Gardon in DE E. 


HIS Month, commonly called the Black 
Month, is ſubject to every ſort of Weather, 
SI which is fatal to Plants of a tender Nature. 
All Vegetables of our Climate ſeem now to 

ſleep; the Days are ſhort, and very little 


ey 


Warmth from the Sun makes every curious Lover of 


Gardens with for the Spring; tho“ indeed tis now an 
ingenious Gardener will ſhew his Skill, in helping Na- 
ture by Artifice to produce ſuch Fruits and Herbs as 
ſhe is not capable of bringing forth, without very ex- 
traordinary Aſſiſtance. N 
Guard againſt the Violence of Froſts, which com- 
monly begin with great Severity to reign in this Month. 
In bad Weather, chicfly in the long Evenings, 4 
Gardener ought to employ himſelf in his Study, in pre- 
ing and fitting up his Garden-Tools, and — 2 
-{uch Shelters for tender Plants as will now be required. 
He ought to provide his Shreds for Nailing, and look 
over his Fruitery, removing all ſuch Fruits as are any 
ways damaged, for they ſpoil the reſt. 3 
5 | Examine 


is 


Dx c. for Ordering the Kitchen-Garden. 7 
Examine Orchard Fruit-Trees , and take away ſuch 
Branches as make Confuſion, covering every conſide- 
rable Wound with ſome of the following Mixture. © 

Take of Bees-Fax, Roſin and Tar equal Quantities, 
to which add of Tallou about half the Ont of any 
one of the former; melt and mix them together in an 
Earthen Veſſel well glazed, and immediately after any 
Ampuration, dip a Painting Bruſh in this Mixture, and 


| cover the Wound with it z this will keep the wet and 


cold Air from penetrating into the Body of the Plant, 


1 


and keep it from rotting. 


Set Traps for Vermin, they now deſtroy your Roots 

M 3 1, Rn. 
In open Weather we may ſow Peaſe and Beans of 

the ſame Kinds and in the ſame Manner as directed in 


the former Month. | % 


We muſt now look carefully after our Hot- beds, and 
add to their Heat if they begin to. cool, by lining them 
with hot Dung ; but we muſt always remember the 
Deſign of thele Beds is rather to defend the Plants in 
them from Cold, than to make them grow quick. If 
we were careful to raiſe Plants of Cucumbers and Kidney- 
Beans, as J directed, in October, we ſhall now ſee them 
in a hopeful, State, and much more capable of reſiſting 
the Froſts than thoſe that were ſown at the Degi nning 
of this Month, as many Gardeners are uſed to do. 

Towards the middle of the Month-make a Hot-bed 
for Aſparagus, to be ordered in the ſame manner of that 
made in November. 3 | 

Sow upon a Hot-bed Lettuce, Raddiſh, Creſſes, 
Mufiard, and other Herbs which are hot, to cut for 
{mall Sallads. LIE | 

In froſty Weather bring into the Garden the neceſ- 
ſary Manures for enriching the Ground. | 


Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden in December. 
VM / Sprouts for boiling, and Spinach. 


In the Conſervatory we have ſome Colly- 
fewers, and Artichokes preſerved in Sand. The 


W E have now many ſorts of Cabbages and their 


— 


) 


yy Montbiy Dix xrIoNs, G. Did 
© The Roots for rhis Month ate the fine is in de 


Sallads ate the finall Herbs upon the Hot-bed, with 


A, Tarragon, Burnet, Cabbage. Lattuces preleryed un. 
ger ; | 


Glaſſes, with ſome Creſſes and Chervil upon the ni. 
tural Ground, which have a high Taſte, and help the 
allads of this Seaſon very much; and with thele we 
ve Sellery and Endive blanche. 
* Hetbs for Soups and the Kitchen uſe are Sage, Thyme, 
Favor, Beet-Leaves, the Tops of young Peaſe, Parſley, 
Forrel, Spinach, Chervil, Sellery and Leeks, with Sweet 
Marjoran and Marygold Flowers dry'd, and allo dryd 
. Mint, for the Green Mint at this. time of the Year is 

ſcarce, and not ſo good for Sauces as for Sallads. 
We have Aſparagus upon Hot- beds, and if we have 
been diligent, we have. yet ſome Cucumbers upon the 

Plants fown in Fuly and Auguſt. 
' We have Plenty of Pears and Apples, 


7 
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p P the Weather be very ſevere in. this Month, 
ling ſome looſe Straw over your Beds of 
Anemonies and Ranunculus; or if ſuck Beds 
of Flowers are already covered: with Snow, 
let it remain till it begin to thaw. and 
then we cannot be too expeditious in removing ir 3 for 
the Snow-water has a very ill Effect upon Bulbs and 
Roots of this Kind, if we ſuffer it to ſink into the 
Ground about. them z and beſides, if a froſty Night 
ſhould ſpeedily follow a Thaw, the Wet near the Surs 
face would freeze into'a thin Ice, which would cut or 
wound the Leaves or Stems of theſe — nd make 
them decline. Aut 1.0 @ 

If the Weather is gentle and o plant Ave Anemone 
and Ranunculus Roots in Beds of * . 
with a Spade, and indeed if it was fifred it would be 
much the better. N ote, T he Earth cannot well be too 
light for theſe Flowers, and eſpe the Ranunciulusy 


— 


It ſhould be freſh, in od ne ixture of Dung, 
e 


which breeds erer „ and 
of rs N 85 
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Monthly Directions for Ordering Jan 
About the middle pick off the dead and withered Leave: 
from — Auricula's, and take away as much Earth out of 
each Pot 
make room for ſome freſh Earth, prepared with ſandy 
Loam mixed with one third part of rotted Wood. 
Note, that in filling up the Pots with this Earth 
( which, muſt be well ſiſted) preſs it gently about the 
Roots, and raiſe it quite to the Leaves, but bury none 
of them, for they will decay. w 


5 — 
Note alſo, All compoſed Eafths ſhould lie at leaſt 2 


Year before they are uſed. 


Guard well againſt the Mice, for this Month they 


deſtroy all bulbous Roots they can come at, particularly 
the Crocus. 8 } 
In the 
Leaves from the Plants, for whatever they touch tl 
infect. Give no Water to any Plant that will hold up 
its Head without it; and in ſevere Weather rather en- 
deavour to keep the Cold out of the Houſe, than make 
the Plants grow 8 forcing Heat, for Shoots made 
at this time of the Vear are acht , and weaken the Plant. 


9 1 


Upon a Thaw make a ſmall Charcoal-Fire or two, in 


proportion to the Bigneſs of the Houſe, and let in a lit- 


tle Air at the ſame time, if the Wind is not too cold: 


Theſe Fires dry the Damps which riſe always after a 
Thaw, and by deſtroying thoſe Poiſonous Vapours, 
keep the Plants dry, and free them from the danger of 
7 d nd. 

Tranſplant the Winter Aconite in Flower, and part 
its Roots; for when the Leaves of this Plant are decay d, 
*tis very hard to find the Roots. 1 5 Fes) 


. Flowers now blowing in the Green- Houſe. and | Flower-Gars 
19, 2.2... dens iu January. . , 8 


8 Stems. The Indian Nellow and the White Spaniſh 
Jeſſamines have yet ſome Bloſſoms upon them, and ſome 
ſickly Orange-Trees bloſſom about this time. Te Plant 
| | now 


ot as poſſible without diſturbing the Roots, to 


Green-Houſe pick off all mouldy and wither'd 


Everal of the Ficoides are row in Flower, and Abet 
of ſeveral ſorts begin to put forth their Flower- 


an; Max. e Creen-HTouſe and Flower- Gardens. 4 
wes known to the Gardeners by the Name of the Candy-Tuft= 
© of e, or Thlaſpi Sempervirens, is yet in Flower, and 
to | Wome kinds of the Geranium; with the Yellow Indian 
F 
In the Flower - Garden we have in Bloſſom the Minter 
r Aonite, Single Wall-Flowers, the Chriſtmas Flower, or 
the Black Hellebore, and that ſort with a green Flower; Snow- 
one Drops, the Brumal Hyacinth, ſome Stock Fulyflowers , 
_ Where they are all well ſhelter'd, Single Anemonies, the 
tz NCetianella, the Winter Cyclamen; Primroſes, and ſome 
kinds of the Polyanthos, the Laurus Tinus, Mezerions 
hey White and Red, and the Arbutus, or Strawberry-Tree. 
uly WThe Holly and Pyracantha are now adorned with their 
; beautiful Scarlet Fruit, and the Amomum Plinii. © 
7d We have now alſo the G/aftenbury Thorn putting forth 
wy Mb? few faint Flowers, if the Froſts do not hinder; and as 
up this Plant uſually 8 its bloſſoming in December, it 
en- has given room for ſome ſuperſtitious Perſons to look 
ike upon it as a Miracle, thinking the Flowers appear only 
ade upon Chriſtmas-Day, as the Story goes of it. Joſeph of 
nt, Arimathea, they ſay, coming into England, brought 
in vith him a Staff of this Thornwood, and fer it upon a 
lit. Chriſtmas-Day in the Ground at Glaſtenbury, where it 
d: immediately took Root, budded and bloſſomed, and fo + 
ra tt has continued to do ever ſince upon that Feſtival, as 
rs, the People tell us, in Honour of dt. Joſeph its Maſter ; but 
of the Plant being now pretty well known, and cultivated 
= in ſeveral Places, we find it very apt to miſtake a Week 
or two in the time of its Bloſſoming, according as the. 
Winter has been more mild or ſevere; ſometimes I have 
ſcenitin flower at the Beginning of December, and at other 
times it has not budded till the middle of January; how- 
ever, it ſeldom fails of Flowers about that Seaſon, and 
has nothing more in it than what we find in all other 
Plants brought from foreign Parts, which at the time 
of their natural Spring are ever diſpoſed: to bloſſom, 
notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of our Seaſons; and it 
is not unreaſonable to think this Plant was originally 
brought from ſome Country where the Spring is about 
December, ſuch as Arabia, _ Holy Land, and many coy 
| | ces 


42 Monthly Directions for Ordering PI 
Places about the ſame Latitude: And if it was true thy 
the firſt Plant of it at Glaſtenbury grew from a plain Staff 
or Twig without Root or Branch, it is no wonder, a. 
though it had been taken from the Tree fix Month 
before; for I have frequently cultivated Plants in as bal 
a Condition, which have been longer than ſix Month 
without Earth, and they have grown very well; ſome 
prakes 5 the We * 8 2 do the fame 
his Plant may be encre affing it upon the 
HY hite-Thorn 1 5 8 W 2” -— | 
Such as are minded to make Gardens of Flowers fo 
the ſeveral Months inthe Year may compoſe them fron 
theſe Catalogues of Flowers blowing in the ſeveral Sex: 
ſons, only obſerving that ſuch as are to be in their Per- 
fection in the Winter, ſhould have as much of the Sun 
Benefit as poſſible. | LE} 35 6b 8H 
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 Warks to be done in the Green-Houſe and Flower-Gardey 1 
„ PEB'RUARY. "0 


= ONTINUE the Works of the former 

l Month, if the Seaſon has not then been fi 
vourable enough to finiſh what was d- 
ä rected to be done. Eran 
The firſt Week ſow Auricula Seeds in Caſes filled 
with light Earth, ſuch as rotted Wood or Leaves, but 
chiefly (if we can get it) the Earth taken out of the 
hollow Places in Willow Trees. When the Earth is n- 
Led level, ſow the Seeds upon it, and then Al 
down with a piece of ſmooth Board; cover theſe Boxes 
with Nets, and let them ſtand in fome ſhady Place 
giving them frequent W aterings till they come up. | Ser 
New Improvemens, Part II. p. 61 3 

Now likewiſe ſow the Seeds of Polyanthos very ſhal 

low upon. ſome ſhady Border. T7 _ 5 
Mix Anemony Seed with dry Sand; and ſow them in WW e 
very light Earth, allowing them a thin Covering of the 3 
Mold well ſifted. . We 80 


Fes, the. | Grihn-Hoif and Fiiter-Caidins. | 43 8 


ae We may mim put into the Ground in me 
- 1 ure, Roots of the Anemony and. Ranuncilus to View 
lonthy 


bot the middle of the Month, ative Meile Barth to 


ondy IO Carnations that were | planted w_ in Autumn; theſe 
o, Flowers will blow much onger than ſuch as are plan- 
a. d out for blowin ah March. 
"" W- Furn and ore old a the uſe of the! neck Month. 


If the Weather be tranſplant all ſorts of flowe- 

ing Shrubs, which 5 the Weather, viz. Syringa, 

fron Har, Gmider Rofe, Laburnum, * Jaſmins, Hon | 

| Sea. fate, Spirea's, Althea: — I. "I 

p Port and tranſplant Ponies. © 3 

Sun . Towards the End, ſow Zier  Holi-baks; "4 n 

| bury-Bells, Prime ſe- Tree, Sweet-Milliams, Annual Stocks, 

Noh-Tufts, Pi „ and the Starlet Lichnefs , eſpecially 

— Wi the Soil be light; but in ſtiff Soil we may delay that 

Work till about the tenth of March. 

Tis now a right Seaſon to ſhift ſuch Mr, a8 nne 

large Pots, at the ſame time ſhaving off the outſiqe Fib- 

8 

rcs of their Roots, and, if they Have oenſion, prune 

en fe tbeir Heads pretty Golf. 

u c. Allo about che End of the Month: head Orange=Trees 
ad give them freth Earth, always minding to wax thoſe 

cles WY V ounds we have made, with Soft Wax. [7866 my 

New Improvements, Part III. p. 1 
Stir the Surface of the Earth in your Pots in the 
Conſervatory, but be not overchaſty in giving Air to 


is 14 

your tender Plants for they will not y Pear it. *Tis 
* now the time that many Exoticks Peri thro zh the 
Place Iadiſcretion of ſome Gardeners, Is are tempted to o- 


pin the Windows of the Green-Houle when the dun 
ſhines a little favourably upon the Plants. 

We may now make rn. of Roſes, Jeſſamines, - 
"Oar Phillyrea, Laurus Tinus, and other ſuch like 
am in hrubs | 
5 of WM Sow the Seeds of the Laburnum , 5 Spaniſh Broom , and 

be Berries of Bays, Yew and Holly. 

We . So. Exotick Seeds from the hotteſt Climates upon 

Hor beds, eſpecially the Annual Kinds, which require 

K 2 ſeveral 
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44 
ſeveral Months and great Heat to bring them to per 
fection, Ta 

Now cut down the Spaniſh Jeſſamine within four * 
3 the Stem, at the ſame time giving them freſh 
Cart 

Make Layers of che Yellow Indian and Portugal Wihin 
Jelſumines, Pomegranates, Olives, and Arbutus, mindi 
to interr only the moſt tender Branches, for thoſe which 
are once become woody will never take Root.  _ 

| Sow, Orange and Lemon Kernels in Pots, as ſoon 1 
they arg taken out of the Fruit, and ſet the Pots i in 
Hot-beds. 

Now make Plantations of the BE 15 the Fans on 
the ide. of ſome ſhady * | 


Flowers 10W _— in ' the cer, ku, and Fir 
| Garden. 


"TE have ſeveral Kinds of Hellebore yet flowe- 
ring, the Winter Aconite, Snowdrops , chiefly 
that with double Flowers, Crocus 2 Be 
Yellow and the Purple Kinds, ſome. Macinths, 
Anemonios, Perſian Iris, ſingle Hepaticas, ſingle Da 122 
ſingle Wall Flowers, ſome double Dajies » Stock a 
flowers, and the Spring Cyclamen; and in the Green- 
Houſe the 'Thlaſpi Semper-virens, ſore Ficoides, Geras 
- niums, Aloes, and the Yellow Indian Fefſamine. 

Some Oranges alſo put out a few Bloſſoms, if they are 
not in good Health. 

In the forcing Frames, at Mr. Miller 8, a . Nurſe- 
ry-Man at Northend near Fulham, we have now Rojo 
ä and Double Funquils in Flower. 

The Mezerions and Laurus Tinus yer remain in n Bo 
ſom, | . 
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202 5 1 done-in the Green-Houſe and Flower Garde# 2 
im MARCH. Ns 


= OW i is the beſt Seaſon to ſow Poppies, Fes 
ar us Looking-Glaſs,, and ſuch other fine An- 
nuals as we durſt not venture in the com- 
mon Earth the preceding Month: We 
may now alſo part or lip all Kinds of fibe- 
rous-rooted Plants that are not flowering, as Gentianella, 
Double M hite Rockets, Scarlet Lichneſs, Cardinal Flower, 
Roſe-Campions, Double Wall Flowers, Holyoaks, perennial 
Sun-flowers, Afters of all forts, Monk's-Hood, ) Saen 
Williams, ' Sea Pinks, Re. 5 
Sow the Seeds of the Stock-Galuflamars. -: | 
Now flip and ſet Box for Edgings, or in : Figted 
Works; but take up no more in one Day chen you. can 
nt. 
: Defend your 7 ulips from, Blights , which — 
them this Month. Make a Frame of Hoops over your 
choiceſt Bed, and cover it with Mats in bad Weather. 
Some have Coverings of Canvas to take off and on at 
pleafure, which they make uſe of as well to ſhade their 
Flowers in the timepf their Bloom, as to help rhem ind 
the injurious Froſts and Blaſts.” - 
Now mend and repair your Shelyes and Places of. 
Shelter for blowing your Auricula's, for at the End of 
this Month they ſhould be ſet in order. This Place 
ſhould face the Eaſt, and be defended on every other ſide 
from the Sun: The top ſhquld have a Covering of Baſt- 
Mats or Canvas, to keep the Auricula's from Wet, for the 
laſt Rain imaginableſpoils the Beauty of theſe Flowers. 
About the Beginning -of the Month tranſplant your 
Cernation Layers for blowings if they were not planted 
out at Autumn , which is much the beſt time for that 
Work. Let the Earth for theſe Flowers be two thirds 
of Sandy Loam well incor orated with one third of rich 
Melon Earth, or -rotted Wood This Mixture ought 
to be at 1 two Years old — it is uſed. © | 
Sow now upon the Hot-bed ſuch Exotick Seeds ass 


ue leſs tender, and come ſooner to Perfection than thoſe 


K 3 ſown 


„ _ Monthly Directions for Ordefing © MziMax. 
ſown the laſt Month; ſuch as the Naſtertium Indicum | 
French and African Marygolds, Balſamines , Convolvalu I Cen- 
elpecially the little Blew, the China, or Indian Pink 
and ſuch others as would have been too rampant for t| ef ha 
Hot-bed if they had been fown the laſt Month; for til 
the middle of May we cannot venture any of theſe abtou Take 
in the natural Ground; and therefore if they were to M 12s t! 
ſown early they would touch the Glaſſes long befor time 
we could give them Liberty enough. 
If we have not the Conyeniency of Hot-beds, we muy de fall 
defer the ſowing of the African and French MaryzoldW i'd 
the Naſtertium and Marvel of Peru, till the next Month Air. 
and then they will come up in the natural Ground, i Toy 


* - 


| A are {own under ſome warm Wall. Philly! 
Delay no longer to ſow the Seeds of the Humble a the Es 
Senſitive Plants upon the Hot-bed; they are wonderfu 
_ Curioſities, but muſt always be kept under Glaſſes. In 
Now ſow in the natural Ground the wild Spirting molt | 
Cucumbers and the Nali me tangere; they are diverting 
Plants when their Fruit is full ri pe. 
Give freſh Earth to your Pots of the Campanula Pj- 
ramidalis, and ſet them in ſome Pit where the Sun 
may come at them; this Method will make them grow 
tall, which is the chief Excellency of this Plant. 
Now likewiſe ſow their Seeds, and take off Slips 
from their Roots. en 
Plant Tabe-roſes in Pots of freſh Earth, giving them 4 
entle Heat, and no Water *till they ſprout. 
nr now the Arbor Judæ; and fow the Seeds 
. an. | Vos 


Graff the Spaniſh /bite Feſſamine upon the common 
RIGS for: ETD Cn no os 
Plant and make Layers of the Paſſon- Jes in mil 
Places, to make it bear Fruit. t. 
Put ſuch Exotick Plants into a Hot-bed as have {uf- 
fered in the Conſervatory, but take ſpecial Care they ar 
well guarded from the Steam of the Dung by g due 


> 


Thickneſs of Earth laid upon it. | 


Now tranſplant the Amomum Plinii, or Winter Cheri), 
prune their Roots and ſhorten their Branches, " 


Man. the Green-Houſe and Flower-Gargdens. 47 
them freſh Earth, and ſet them in the Front of the 
bren-LHouſe, for they are hardy and will now bear the 
tir. Note, They are great Lovers of Water, and if 
they have Shade enough when they are ſet abroad, they 
vill bear Fruit plentifully. ,,. 

Take eſpecial Care now of your Orange and Lemon- 
ſees that they don't want Water, give them little at 
time and often; uſe them by degrees to the Air, and 
we may preſerve their young Fruit, which is very apt 
to fall at this Seaſon of the Year, if they are over-wa⸗ 
ter'd, or are too haſtily made acquainted with the 
Air. USL es Te TIRED 
Towards the End we may tranſplant Tzws, Hollys, 
Phillyrea, and other Evergreens, and ſow the Seeds of 
the Evergreen Privet. 7 | 

Mind to water your Caſes of Auricula Seeds. | 

In a warm Day begin to give a little Water to the 
moſt ſucculent Ficoides. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and Flowers 


E have now Anemonies both double and ſingle 
Wacinths, Funquils , ſeveral kinds of Narciße 
ſus, and chiefly the Narciſſus of Conftantinoph 
ſome of the Precoce Tulips, and of the later kinds of Cro- 
tus, particularly the white Polyanthos of all ſorts, Fiolers, 
Dajies, Wall- Flowers, Stock Gilly-flowers, Iris's of ſeve- 
tal kinds, Hepatica's of the double ſorts, Crown Imperial, 
Dens Caninus, Grape Hyacinths, and ſome ſorts of Fri- 
tillaria, a Flower now highly in requeſt in Holland for 
ts vaſt Variety (as I am informed) and toward the End 
we have ſome few Auricula's. N 
The Trees in Bloſſom are the Almond, Abricot, Peach, 
Arbor Fude, Laurus Tinus, ſome Oranges, and we have 
{till ſome Flowers of the Indian yellow Jeſſamine, with 
lome ſorts of Ficoides, or Fig-Marygolds, and Aloes. 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and Flower-Gardn 
in APRIL. 8 


„ E may begin this Month with ſowing in the 
ee natural Ground the leſs tender 1 
Seeds, and ſuch Flower-ſeeds as we haye 
omitted to ſow in the preceding Month, 
Many Seeds from the Cape of Good Hye 
and from Virginia will come up, being ſown at this 
time of the Year in natural Borders well expoſed. 

We may now ſow Scarlet Beans, Scabious , Colum- 
bines, Marygolds, Gnaphalium, and Cyanus. 

We. may now ſow Pine and Firr-Seeds, covering 
them with a Net to keep them from the Birds, who 
are very voracious of them, even after they come up. 

We may yet part and ſet. all Fiberous-rooted Plants. 

Now is the beſt time of the Spring to remove all forts 
of Evergreens, putting large Hollys in Baskets for their 

eater Safety in Tranſportation; for Hollys at beſt have 
Fer few Roots, and can hardly hold their Earth with 
out this Help. Plant their Baskets with them, but 
Zeus will do well enough without this e if th 
have been dug about in the Nurſery, their Roots wi 
be full of little Fibres, and will hold the Earth together. 

Make freſh Hot- beds to forward your young Seed - have 
ling Oranges and Lemons, and other Exotick Plants now in t 
come up, and fit to tranſplant from the firſt Hot- bed. flov 

Pot ſome of your Amaranthus Tricolor and Cokſcombs; Fit 
give them a freſh Bed to draw them tall. aul! 

About the — your Auricula Seed will begin I Pc 
to appear above ground, if it has been carefully water'd, mai 
and be ſure let it not want at this time, for the young ricu 
Plants will ſoon wither. Keep thoſe Caſes in the Shad Tre 
till Auguſt that we plant them out. 5 Jeſ 

Begin now to water your Aloes, Sedums, Torch Thiſtles, mon 
Euphorbiums, and other tender ſucculent Plants , but rico 
give it in very ſmall Quantities when the Sun ſhines hot, Alt 
and now begin to uſe thoſe tender Plants to the Air by 
little and little. ET 1 

| c 


Arn. the Green-Houſe and Flower-Gardins. 4 


The Windows of the Orangery may now be open from 
Morning till Night, if the Winds are not very violent. 
"Stick up your M ed er 
After Rain clip your wi of Box, Roll your Graſs 
and Gravel-Walks alſo rake over and renew, if there is 
Occaſion, your Walks of Cockle-Shells and Works in 
Sand, cut the Edges of your Graſs, and mow it often, 
for now it grows apace. ood 3575 Ta 
Stake up all Plants and Flowers which are now grown 
to any Height, for the Winds are now dangerous. 
Deſtroy Weeds before their Seeds are ripe. 


— 


The Auricula's, which are now in their full Bloom, 
ſhould once in three Days be refreſhed- with moderate 
Waterings; the Flowers will be the better colour'd. 
for it, and the Seed come to greater Perfection; but 


keep the Sun and Rain from them. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and Flower« | 
Vi A. Garden.. 3448117 


s + HIS Month furniſhes us with great Variety of 
FG FRanuncula's and Double Anemonies, and towards 
the End we have ſome Tulips, A e 
Daſies alſo ſtill continue flowering, as do alſo the 
Double Hepatica's and Polyanthos of ſeveral kinds. We 
have ſeveral kinds of Narciſſus and Double Funquils now + 
in their Prime. The Crown Imperial is not yet paſt 
flowering, and we have now ſeveral ſorts of Iris and 
Fritillaries, with ſome Hyacinths. We have alſo ſeve- 


ral kinds of Cyclamen, ſome Stock Gillyflowers and Single 


Pœonies towarcs the End; ſome Double Violets yet re- 
main, but above all we are now rewarded with the Au- 
ricula, which is in its Prime about the 2oth. The 
Trees and Shrubs now blowing are the Lilac, Perſian 
Jeſſamine, Laburnum, Double and Single-bloſſom'd Ab: 
monds, the Arbor Judæ, ſome - Pears, Cherries, and A- 


ricots; and in the Green-Houſe ſome Oranges, Ficoides, 
Aloes, and ſome kinds of Geranium. n gilt. 


A Works 


; Works 0 be done in the Green-Houſe and Hemer Gin 


ſome of the beſt every Vear, to have Nurſeries of Seed- 
lings of every Flower, for from ſuch Seminaries we 


| ſhaded from the Mid- day Sun, and defended from the 


their Seed-Pods, that the Roots _ gather Strength. 
O 


vimens of Plants, and 


ge _ Monthly Direttions for Ordering Ma AY, 


in MAT. 


Ur down the Leaves and Flower-Stems of 
Circus, and other bulbous-rooted Flowers 
I, © Seat that have done blowing, unleſs you deſign 
Em any of them to ſtand for Seed; and indeed 
| I would adviſe every curious Perſon to fave 


2 0151 numberleſs Varieties. | | 
Sather now your Auemonie Seed as it ripens, for it is 
quickly carried away by the moſt gentle Air. 3 
About the tenth is the beſt time to ſow Carnation 
Seeds, for if they were to be put ſooner into the Ground, 
they would grow woody before Winter, and many of 
them canker and go off. Let the Earth be freſh ſandy 
Loam well ſifted. 5 
Our choice Tulips are now in Flower, and muſt be 


Rain, if we are minded to have them laſt a long time 
in Flower; when they have done blowing, break off 


If any one has a mind to dry ſome of his choiceſt 
Tulip Leaves, he muſt, provide Books of Brown Paper, 
and lay the Leaves of the Flowers ſingly between the TH, 
Leaves of the Book; when they have been in this State ha 
for a Day preſs'd down by a very gentle Weight, they jun 
muſt be ſhifted into a freſh Book, and removed in like th 


manner from one Book to another every 24 Hours, add- m. 
ing more Weight as they grow dryer: In fine, when to 

all the Moiſture is out of them, we may then ſtick T 
them upon thick White Paper, with a little Gum-Ara- E. 
bie and fair Water, and they will hold their Colours for G. 
many Months. I the rather mention this way of drying 0¹ 
Plants and Flowers at this time, becauſe every Lover 2 


of Botany is not perhaps rightly skilled in preſerving Spe- te 
o becauſe this Month affords 1 
us 


May. the Green-Honſe and Flower«Gardtns. Fx 
us greater Variety of Plants for that Purpoſe than any 
pt Month in — Whale ran, d H 242 _ 
Be, now careful to tie up the Spindles of your Car. 
vation, left they are broken by the Winds or other Ac- 
Repeat the ſowing of many annual Flowers, ſuch as 
the ſmall Anuual Stock, Venus Lookiug-Glaſs and Candy- 
Tufts, giving them frequent W aterings (if the Weather 
be dry) till they c ] 2h 00 gh ls 
About the fifteenth, if the Weather be gentle and 
ſettled, which is (as ſome fay) when the Mulberry- 
Leaves are as large as a Crow's Foot, bring your O- 
range and Lemon Trees out of the Conſervatory. What 
I here mention of the Mulberry's indicating to us the 


proper time for bringing abroad our tender Plants, has, 


in my Opinion, Reaſon. enough in it, (tho' ſome will 
not allow it as a ſure Rule to go by; ) for the Mulberry- 
Tree, which is a foreign Plant, and has a thicker Juice 
than any other Tree that I know of, requires (as we 
find) a ſettled Warmth and equal Temperature of Air 
to put its Juices into Motion; and as that Motion cans 
not in a few Days ſhew it ſelf in the Production of the 
Leaves; and would ſtop upon the leaft Appearance of 
Froſt, ſo of Conſequence when we ſee the Leaves of 
this Tree arrived at the Largeneſs of a Crow's 


Foot, we may be aſſured the Weather has been for 


ſome time in a gentle State, and therefore our Orange- 
Nees may then come abroad with Safery z for we have 


had no Inſtance of Weather that has been capable of in- 


juring the Orange-Tree after enjoying a ſerene Week in 
this Month. It is a thing worthy our Remark, how 

many different Degrees of Heat or Cold are neceffary 
to the Vegetation of ſeveral Kinds of Plants. The 
Temper of Air in January puſhes forth the Buds of the 
Elder-Tree z the greater Warmth in Februazy-puts the 
Gooſeberry-Buſh and ſome ſorts of the Duickſet in Moti- 
on; in March we ſee the Bloſſoms of the Almond and 
Peach- Tree; in April, the Elm and ſome others begin 
to open their Leaves, and the Mallerry will not ſtir till 
the Weather of this Month is ſettled and every Plant 


Fz2 Monthly DireBions for Ordering May; 
may perhaps require a diſtinct Degree of Heat or Cold 
(call it what we will) to make it vegetate. 'This is not 
unlike what we obſerve in Melting or Liquifying of 
Metalick and other Bodies. Ice will melt with leſs 
Heat than Tallow, Tallow with leſs Heat than Wax, 
Wax with leſs Heat than Roſin, Roſin than Lead or 
= =_ theſe will melt with leſs Heat than other 


| Upon bringing out your Orange-Trees and other Exo 


ticks, clean their Leaves from the Duſt they have got 
in the Houſe, unleſs a gentle Shower ſaves you that 
Trouble; give them alſo freſh Earth on the Surface of 
their Pots or Caſes, and water them well when they 
are placed in the Order they ſhould ſtand. Let not the 
Sun ſhine too hot upon your Orange-Trees, for that will 
make their Leaves turn yellow. 1 O Wii 
Now make Cuttings of Ficoides and Sedums, letting 
ſuch of them as are very ſucculent lie a Day or two in 
the Sun after they are cut from the Plants, to dry the 
wounded Parts, and then plant them in an open Border 
to be potted after they have ſtruck Root, which will 
be in leſs than two Monts. 7 Fri 


4 


Plant Cuttings of the Arabian Jeſſamine, they | eaſiy 


take Root. | TC 
Plant Cuttings of Geraniums, and other ſuch like 
Exotick Shrubs, in ſome open Border; they will take 
Root better there than in Pots. „ 


5 F 


- About the tenth of this Month inarch' Orange and 


Lemon-Trees, rather upon Lemon than Orange Stocks, 
they will make ſtronger Shoots: By this means we may 


have bearing Plants as ſmall as we pleaſe in a very ſhort 


time, for they may be cut from the Mother-Plants the 
middle of Auguſt. Fr W gr 01 

Alſo now inarch the Spaniſh White Jeſſamine, and the 
Indian Yellow Jeſſamine upon ſtrong Stocks of the com- 
mon Mhite Jeſſamine, and be not fearful that theſe will 
not take upon the Stocks, becauſe our common Jeſſamine 
drops its Leaves, and the others do not; I have ex- 
perienced the Truth of it, as well as the inoculating the 


Laurel 


Hor-bed. 


11 ils, Con volvulus, &c. 


Mv. the — and — 175 
lang upon the Black. Cherry . Stock, which. grows 
ee 

uch — are e to build Sense e for the Wo 
of the next Winter, ſhould not any longer delay that 
Work, leſt the Walls be not thoroughly dry when 
the Plants ſhould be ſer in; and I cannot help taking 
Notice alſo how. much the Intent of ſuch a Build- 
ing . ought to be regarded by the Architect; "for 
hithetto I have not ſeen one Green-Houſe in England 
which had the Beauty of a good Building, and good 
Conve nience for the keeping of Plants at the ſame time, 
which is one Reaſon why Gentlemen have been diſ- 
couraged from the Culture of Exotick Plants. 

Towards the End of this Month, or the Beginning 
of the next, cut ſome Leaves of the Opuntia or Indian 
Fig, — them lie two or three Days to dry, before 
they are ſet in the Ground. The Earth or chem 
ſhould be ſifted Rubbiſh. of old Brick Walls one third, 
to be mingled with light rich Earth well ſifted. Set 
theſe Leaves about an Inch in this Earth, and let them 
remain abroad fifteen Days before vou put them in a 


When the Weather is. ereled; eratifplant f 
Hot-bed to the open Borders all your Glo Annuals, 
as Capficums, African and French I; n | 


lant Cuttings of Pyracantha of the tender Shoots, , 
and Cuttings of the Pali on-T1 ree in moiſt Places. 


Flowers n0W blowing in he Gren- Houſe and Flower- 
Garden. © 


| UR choiceſt Tulips are now in Flower, as allo 
0 ſome Stock Gillyflowers, Double Wall- Flowers, 
 Monkshood, Single Scarlet Lichneſs, Double Pinks, 
Sweet-Williams, Double Yellow Globe-Flowers, Sea Pinks, 
Candy-Tufts, Venus Looking-Glaſ5, Annual Stock, Per- 
winkle, Double Daſies and Faller , Foxgloves. „ Mu- 
leins, Bulbous Iris, ſome Anemonies and Ranunculus that 
were put late in the Ground, Double White 1 . 
oney- 


#4 Monty Direetions for oni Jong 
Homeyſuckles, Piracumba, Syringa, Roſes, Apple- -Blofſne, 
Sprreas, Spaniſh Broom, Guilder Roſes, Laburnum, Can- 
terbury Bells, Cytifus, „ Vene Larkſpurs, 'Glatioh, 
Poppies, Pœonies, Fraxinella, Spier worre, anus, Ar 
tirrhmum, Valerian, Martagons, Lallies, Orehis, tris, Ma. 
rygolds, ſome Lnpines, Oranges, Ficoides, Aloes, Sedumy, 
Geraniums; and in the Water- Tubs the Tellow Nymphea 
or HY ater-Lilly, Pond-Weeds, . © ng re 5 the 
Flamula or 2 and . ap | 


T $* 14 7 
122 5p: 
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* 


War 110 to be . in the Roy and Flow ers cue, 


IIIs now 454 time to T4 up ſuch * 
FY bous Roots as have,done blowing. Waſh 
chem clean as ſoon. as you have taken 
them 77 of the Ground, and ſpread them 
upon Mats in the Sun, that they may be 
well dry'd before the cy are laid up in the Houſe. 
7 "Tis now the beſt Scaſon to > tranſplant the Roots of 
Cyclamen, Saffrau, and 8 1 


Now viſit the Rivers Poals, Ponds: a 
Ditches for choice Aquatick Bae 39s / Nb 
25 them, althou 41 they are F owerin my our 
ater-Tubs, which, make a very pretty S Sw. ah 
Exotick and other curious Plants. When you coll 
theſe Plants of the Waters, obſerve the Depth of Wa- 
ter they grow in, and allow them the Jane, if paſlible 
when you plant them in the Tubs. | 
Lay ſuch of your Carnations as are ſtrong enou ugh, ao and 
= u_gy& pick off their weak and maſt tender 
Buds, for Tikes rob the rs 3 r Pods af their Nouri 
ment. The Sa e- po arnation which commgn- 
ly burſt, muſt — ws hls d, .ch ecially after Nature 
al her ſelf has ſplit one Side of che lower - Pod, open the 
other Side of the Pod oppoſite to it with a fine Penknife, 
but touch not the Petals or Flower- Leaves; this Method 
will make the * n _— without * 
whic 


ſunE. the Green» Houſe and Flower-Garden. iT 


which it certainly will do, if we were to ſplit down e- 

rery Diviſion of the Pod. Alfo "_ igs with 
Oxhoofs and Tobacco-Pipesz for the Way of guarding 
your Carnations from theſe deſtructive Inſects with Ba- 
ons and Troughs of Water, is of little Signification, 
becauſe they have Wings, though not eaſily diſcover'd: 

Gather Auricula and Polyanthos Seed, and Preſerye 
i in the Seed-Pods till you ſow it. 

Bring abroad your Aloes, 7. orch-Thiftles, Euphorbiums, 
and tender Tithymals, and clean them from the Duſt 
they have contracted in the Houſe: Alſo pull off with 
Care the decayed Leaves of your Aloes, and 
them, if there is Occaſion, into bigger Pots. 

We may now take off Cuttings of the Euphorbium 
and 7 brcb- Tn les, letting them lie in the Sun till the 
Wounds are before we put them into the Ground: 
Let the Earth for chem be de ſame as I directed for 
the Indian Fig. 

Now take off the Off-ſets and Suckers gro 


the fame Earth mention'd above, and Mg them 
abroad fifteen Days before they are fer into a DB 
Give theſe ſucculent Plants little Water till they! have 
— (which Flower) frequently 
ater Oranges (which are now in Flower) 7 
a little at a — that Fruit may ſet; and pick off the 
Bloſſoms where they are too thick. Now you can 
hardly give your Myrtts roo much Water; remember 
they naturally grow in Marſhy Ground. 


Continue to tranſplant Annuals after Rain, and ſow 
others to ſucceed thoſe fown in the former Months. 


oy 


Flewers now blowing in the Green-Houſe and OP 
E have now blowin ng frogs and French FR 
golds, — 


Garden. 
\ 7 thus, purs, Candy-Tufts, Venus Looking- 


75 Annual b rack Gillyflowers, Double Scarlet 
Lychneſs, Roſe Campions, Sweet williams I; Campanulas ; 
: Foxgloves, 


j 
POTS. e e T hs 
of ce ee — ts 
— — tht 2 * * 2 8 1 
1 „ 
— <> , Li = 


2 wing a+ : 
bout the Roots and Stems of your Aloes, plant wa os in 


emale Balſams, Amarau- 


> EY Sm, at” 


3 
* 
; 
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Foxgloves, » Muleins,, Moth Muleins, Sea-Pinks, Doble 
. Virgins Bower, Perwinkle, Gyanus, Lillies, Mar. 
agons, Monkshood, & un-Flowers, Hollybocks, Naſtertium 
N Gentian, Virginian Spider wort, Scarlet Beans, * 
Sweet. Sultan, Poppies, . Pomegranates, Olives, Oranges, 
Lemons,  Geraniums, Ficoides, Sedums, Fritillaria Crafſa 
Roſes,  Honeyſuckles, Jeſſamine, Oleander, Spaniſh Broom, 
Hellebore, Indian Fig, tome Carnations, Double-flower's 
Featherfew, Valerian, Sea Ragwort, Orchis, Antirrhinum, 
Lupines, and China Pinks. In the Water-Tubs 1 
have the Double-White Nymphea or Water-Lilly, the 
Fl Yellow, the Hs ater V. zolet 808 Hater mode in 
lower. | 


Wark to be done in the G. and Flower-Garis 
1455 L. 


E may yet continue to. lay Carnarions as they 
| gather Strength, and often refreſh- them 
with Water, ſhading the Bloſſoms. from 
the violent Heat of the Sun. 

Continue to deſtroy Weeds, and cut 
down the ee of ſuch curious Flowers as have 
done blowing, unleſs they are worth ſaving for Seed. 
| Now 1s +, beſt time to raiſe Myrtles of Cuttings, 
A taking only the moſt tender Shoots ; ſet them in the 

hade, and give them frequent Waterings. 
Tranſplant now ſuch Bulbs as you took not out of 
the Ground the laſt Month. 

We may ſow Tulip Seeds, which are now ripe, in 
Caſes of light Earth, that they may be carried under 
ſome Shelter in the Winter. Sow alſo ſome Anemom 
Seed as directed 1 in February, and ſprinkle it often * 
Water. 

Cup for the ſecond time Bos: Edgings. | 
Continue to make Cuttings of 7. rch-ThiPles, hdi 
Figs, Fig-Mary 'golds , I e and other ſuc- 
culent Plants. 8 

IVE 


JoLY- the Green-Houſe and Flower-Gardene. 7 


Give freſh Earth to the Surface of your Orange Tubs, 
which Work ſhould be done at leaſt four times a Vear. 


About the 2oth inoculate Oranges rather upon Lune 
Socks than any other. 


This is the time when the Berries of che Coffee-Tree 
ripen 3 they are then of a bright red Colour, and may 
de Seeg for ſowing immediately, cleaning their Seeds 
from the Pul 12 Set them ſingly about an Inch deep in 
pots of fine Earth, and give them the Aſſiſtance of a 
Hot-bed, by which = they will ſprout in leſs than 
ſix Weeks tim as I have ſeen at the: Phyſick Garden 
u Aberdeen. Tk Pha. being a great Rarity, ſeo 
the Figure of it Plate I. Fig. II. 

The Fruit of the Ananas being ripe. about this time, 
cut off the Crown of Leaves which grows on the top 
of it, and plant it in light ſandy Earth, it will preſent- 
ly ſtrike Root with the Aſſiſtance of a Hot- bed. f 

We may alſo now lay down young Shoots of the 
Arabian Jeſſamine. : 

Tie up and-prune all your Exotick Plants which grow : 
diſorderly ; they will be cover'd. with * e „ 
fore they are ſet into the Houſe. 3 2 

Gather ſuch Flower-ſceds' as, are now. 155 ; "ri +3 
them well in their Seed-Veſſels before they are beatem 
out, and even after that, dry them in the Sun for à 
Week or ten Days before you lay them p, for elſe 
they will be ſubject to rot. 

et ſow. fone Annuals, in Ed gings, to blow: in 
September , for then the Gatden. wants Flowers. | 


Flowers now Lieu in the Greer-Hunſe and Flower | 
anion. | 


HE Cornation i is now the G ihe thet Five | 
Garden, and the Scedlings of that Flower offers 
ſomething new every Day.. The other Flowers 
now blowing are Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, Colutea's, 
Oleanders, Geraniums, Paſſion Flowers of ſeveral Kinds, 
Jeſamine of Arabia, Brafil Fefſamine , common White 
amine > Leet, 3 Olives, Capers, Bean Caper, 
5 L Ficoides, 


F8 Moithly DiteBtimi for Ordering Abe. 
Ficoides, fate Alves, Sedums, Dittany , tothe Rohes, 
Amomum Plinii, Convolvulus, Amaranths , African 
French —— Tul 5 2 Golden Rod, Fritillaria 
Craſſa, Apocinum fevera ſorts, A/phodel, fi whe-rofes, Car. 
dinal Flower, Double Scarlet l, Campanula s, Vir. 
gins Bower, Sweet Sultans, Capficum, arvel of Pen, 
Female Balſams, Eagle Flower, China Pinks, Sun-flower, 
Holly-hocks, Foxgloves, Everlaſting Flowers, Scarlet Beans, 
ſome Double Poppies, Centiau; Fraxinella, Nasertun 
Indicum, Veronica, Nigilla, br ſaubemun, Lupine, 
Stock Gillyflowers , " Spiderwort s indian Figs, > An 15 
and ſome of the * _ Nen 3 


1. orks to "te 3 in the. Chin Hin a and 1 b ti ot | 1 
„ 4UG@UST. 


— HE Beginning of this Month i 1s Ty 

I Kt - Seifon for . chat 
may gather ent Strength befor 
= Spring. Rather plant one ſingte Head is 
each Pot, than cover- many; for wherc 
we leave more than on * nnd þ woungt cape 
the Bloſſoms will be ſmall. 
TDis now a. proper time to rranſplar your ſevdling 


Auricula's about five Inches. 4 Border of 

well ſifted Earth; give them a gemle inkling of Wa- 

ter after planting, wry: ſhade them from the Sun with 
Mats for fiftcen 


Now alſo t ur ſcedling Polyambos upon: 
ſhad Border, an rar the old — 
if we have any good Seeds of bulbous tris, Fritills 

ries, and Ranunemlut; it is no a et Jeiſoh bb but 
ſow them, covering the Seeds with à thin Coat of fue T 
— — ny and att other” —— Gp | 

ous Flowers, frequent HAYS | 
ter during the Summet Heats, NN er d 
Mats — A Winter. Seminaries of rhis. kind w_ rt 
ward our Patience * —_ Mr of beariſuf Flv 


Wen, 


Abo. td een bet and Flrwer- Gardens. Cx: 
vers. Note. alfo, D The beſt Ranunculus Seed comes 
om Frants: eie 

Shade your A and 7 wp Seed, which was fown 
n the preceding Month. 

Plant Single Anemonies 5 -and we may now real 
thacintbs , Nahe, 4 Lilles > Martagons > Grows 1 and 
dyetwatr os. | 
Cut down che wither'd Stalks of bn Flowers as 


have done blowing, and we why, now . rheir Roots 
for Inereaſe. 6 


Gather Seeds in A dry p, 

The middle of the th, be Cones Pit eig 
the inarch'd Orange Stocks from the bearing Trees, but 
de careful you do it gently, for fear of breakiny Neu new 


praffed Branch from the Stock; leave the ( ow | 


tem till the following Spring, and guard them 
high Winds. 


- is 2 2 e Seaſon to tranſplant hene al : 
that 


Work was not done in the Spring. 
015 ** Jour Cuttings of Torch - Thiſtlet, Abbes, 1n- 
Jon Figs, c. too tenderly in the Hot-beds; give them 


Air that wk m — againft rhe Winter. 
Plant of Pinks in a Nurſery, to Plant out che 
following Wer. 


We may now make Layers of all forts: of Subs and 


Trees which remain abroad all Winter, always minding 
to lay dowh the moſt tender Shoots. 

Towards the End take off and plant out ſuch. of your 
Carnation Layers as are well rooted , ſet them now in 
the Places where they are to blow, the Flowers will be 
Much A than if they were to be planted in the 

Spring. Allo in this Month we may fat: fuch Carna- 
Hons as were not. ſtrong enoug h in 7 55 former Month, 
but theſe Will not be 1 to tranſplant till March nent. 
- es ſeedling Carnations at a Foot diſtance. , 

If we find. any old 1d Roots of Carnati wh s which are diſ- 
poſed to blow is » ut them now in Pots of freſh Earth 
to ſet into the Green-Houle | in ORober; I have often 150 


that means had good Flowers the greateſt Part of the 
Witter, 
Le-2 


Now 


, 5 
4 — 1 J 
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Now ſet into the Houſe your Aloes, 2 breb-T bills, 
E aphorbioms and other ſuch tender ſucculent Flank, a 


Flowers now Howing in the cer dnia and. ie, 


Garden. 


5 4 

-E have yet ſome . „with Fun- out 
and Holly hocts, Roſes, Pomegranates, jr 

Jielſamines, the Cinamon White, Spaniſh Whig 
Brafil White, Indian Yellow, and Arabian Jeſſamine both 
double and ſingle, Oranges, Myrtlos, Oleander, Apocy 
Ficoides of many kinds, ſome Aloes, Paſſion>flowers of. 
various ſorts, ſome, Sedums, Geranium, Tree- Malls) 
Colutea, Guernſe y Lilly, Tube-roſes, Cardinal-flawer, bes 
male Balſam, Marvel of Peru, Chriſanthemum, Everla 
ſting-foꝛbers, Colchicums, Autumn Yellow Crocus, Cycles 
mens, African and Frendl Marygolds „Convolvulus, Caps 
ficum, Starworts, Amaranthus, Nigilla , Sweet Sultin, 
Seabious, Nafeertium Indicum, Linaria, 5 rock Gillyfownyy 
Eringo, Virgin's Bower, and thoſe Annuals ſown ae 
Aunnal Stock, Poppies, Larkſpur, Candy-Tufts, Re, 
Alſo we have double V, wlets, ſome Auricula's,' and Pulp 
anthos, which now feeling a Temper of Air equal to 
their natural blowing Seaſon, ( i. e. April ) are : 
18 forth their F lowers at this time. 


4 4 % 4 o 0 — k 
— = * 


he 2 —_ 
” 3 — 


9/7 orks to be done in the Green Houſe and Flower- Garde i in 
117: 7, SENSEAMBER. 1 f'5 


5 Ou have now ſeveral kinds of Flower 10 
&| fing to a conſiderable Height; therefore to 
prevent Hazards by the Winds, tie then 
carefully to Stakes, for if Plants are looſey 
— little Wind! injures them. 
If you have not in the preceding Month taken of 
our Carnation Layers, defer that Work no long 
th be ſure to plant them in the Places where they 


to bloſſom, Ned will find the Advantage by ſo oe 


7: ES 
= * 3 „ * * : 


- 


== * 


* > 
* 
i 
2 * * 
20 8 
r 


| 5 LY: a — and Homer - Cardin. 1 

Now ſow Poppies, Larkſpurs ; - Annual Stoct, Candy- 
| is, and Venus Looking Glaſs, to ſtand the Winer, 
Wi bloſſom carly in the Spring. | 
he firſt Week in this Month we may yet cok 
Pert Evergreens, ſuch as Hollies, Nui, &c. if they 
2 good: Roots ) but Ae 1s much the better 


= ct r tranſplant flowering! Shrubs of all forts, and make 
ers of them. 
e may ſtill continue to eardplane all Flowers which 
W fibcrous rooted, and have done blowing. | Alſo cut 
1 rp the Flower. Stems of thoſe which: are to re- 
q within three Inches of the Ground. 
8 Tr; is now a 000 time to put into the Ground ſome 
0 wemony and Ranunculus Roots to blow early; let the 
| rh bea light natural Soil well fifted for the Anemonies, 
che Ranunculus ſhould: have about half rotted Wood 
| ed with it. 
About the End put in ſome Tulips, elpecialh the 
! ceders, but give them not rich Ground, remembring 
gays 'ris want of N ouriſhment i is the Cauſe of Varie- 
bons in Plants; rherefore r A7 is to plant all 
eding Tulips in Rubbiſh of old Buildings dne half; 
the reſt natural Soil; or 8 ſet them ns your 
ramid Jews, which have ſtood long enough to im- 
eeriſh the Earth. _ | 
Now put into the: Ground your Junguil Roots, , and 
chem ftand two or three Years in the ſame place. 
ow Srock Gillyflowers that you may have aSupply in 
Spring, if the Winter deſtro s your old Sunk 
hes? a dry Soil, mix'd with Lime-Rubbith. 
ut the maldle of the Month, - houſe your Orange 
res, Geraniums, Ficoides, -Sedums, z and others of the 
tender Nature; but ſet them not in order till Odto- 
that you may bring i in your Myrtles and ſuch: more 
ly Plants. Let the Windows of the Houle: remain 
n Night and Day: 
Ve may yet ſow the Seeds of base Plants, 
alips, Anemonies, Ranunculus, Bulbous Iris, Marta- 
» Crocus , and Fritillaries, in Pots or Caſes of freſh 


ral Earth well ſifted. 
L = L 3 Flowers 


2 
: 
x 
y 
l 
fk 
; 
38 
| 


dicum. 
ei — 2 4 N FL 4. 1 
1 why to & — in the Green: Houſe and Eu- cus 
A zatg 1 1 in OCTOBER. 

7 BOUT the Beginning of this Manth, hook 


To up. N 
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Flowers no wen in the Green- Houſe aud F lower -Gardens 


E have now b . tha, 1 Whit 
Je ſſamine, ani ite, the Indian J.. 
1 and the Braſil Jeſamines, Geraniums of 

1 ſorts, various kinds of Ficoides, Leonurus, Paſſy 
Flowers, ſome Aloes, Thlaſpi Semper- viren, Amonun 
Pliniz, Guernſey Lilly, Golden Apples, Amaranths, C. 
clamens , Colchicums, 898 Chriſauthemum, Fun. 

flowers, Hollybocks, 7 abe roſes, African and French Mam. 

gold, Double Violets, Marvel "of Peru, Female Baiſans, 

Convolvulus,, Nafeertium Indicum, Sniderwort, Scarly 
Beans, Saffron-Grocus, Poppies, Larkſpurs, Aunual Sta, 
Venus - Looking-Glaſs, Candy-Tufts, Stock! Gullyflowers, 
ſome Carnatious, Auricula's, Pol yanthes, Ching Pink, 
Myriles, Monthly Roſes, A 1 25 of ſeyeral kinds, Pone- 

granates, Arbutus, Oleanders, Calutea, and 2 le 


our Ahrrles, Aromum Plinii, Marum H. 
Fa "2 riacum, Mekauthus,' and ſuch render Greens, 

ISS = as remain yet abroad, at the ſame time gi- W v 
Ving them and all other Houſe+Greens a freſh kill 
. Earth, without diſturbing their Roots: 10 
W. diſorderhy, and ſet them in their 835 

Places to the Winter, minding to ſet the | 
tender Plants, ſuch As AHiaas, Tat ch+Tb: ples, Melm 
Thb Euphurlium, "Sc. neareſt "the Sun, and the o- 
thers which are more hatdy towards the Back of the 
Houſe. After the middle of the Month give no more 85 
Water to your tender facculcnt Plants, for they ut ſat 
Art the placing your Eamicks i in the Houle, obſert 140 
that only one third Part of the Floor be — up with D 
the Shelves for the Plants, ſo that there may be # ſe. 


much Vacancy left . them and the i K 


— 


| moſt remote from the Door; ; 


OcroB. the Green-Fiouſe and Flower-Gardens. 6p 
and the ſame: Space between them and the Back of the 
Houſe; this Proportion heing obſerved, the Houſe will 
not be ſo ſubje&t to Damps as if it was-crouded, and 
there will be Air enough contained in it to nouriſh the 
Plants, if it was to be cloſely ſhut up a Month together. 

When you water your houſed Plants, let it be in the 
Morning when the Sun ſhines upon them. 

Keep open the Windows of the Houſe Day and 
Night till about the fifteenth, ; #9 after chat time open 


them only in the Day-time... 


Now make an end of putting in your Tulips, and 
plant alſo ſome Anemonies and Nanunculus. | 

Continue ſtill to tranſplant. and lay Roſes and fach 
like flowering Shrubs. . Alſo plant * Cuttings of .Fe/= 
ſamine and F2 ex/uckle in ſhady Borders, well wrought' 
with a Spade, and be ſure to bony at leaſt two Jounts of _ 
each Cutting in the Ground. 

We may now ſow the Berries of Ew. F od ſuch 
Evergreens.as have been prepared in Earth or Sand. 

Set your Pots of Carxations, which are now —. 
into the Green-Houſe near the 1 * where they may 
have the moſt Air. So alſo in the ym, e Exo- 
tick Plants in the Houſe, let the, _ ten 

e more hardy will ww 


the Air, eſpecially the Ficoides; but uſe — of them 
with too much Tenderneſs, for more Plants have been 
kilbd with too much Care than have been preſerved. 


Flowers now Hewing in the Green-Houſe and Flower 
_ Garden. 


E have now \ Owen ſome Oranges, Myrtles, 
li 


_ Ger anums, Amomu nii, Golden Apple, Aloes, 
© Ficoides, or Fig-Mamgolds, Leonurus, Apocinum 2 
e 


wk Tanz „Indian Talew Jeſſamine, Prof 7 


ſamines, 


ommon Jeſſamine, Thlaſpi Semper-virens, Pome- 
granate, Arbutus, Auemonies Single, Polyant bos, Carna- 
tions, $ tock Gillyflowers, Aſters, Antirrhinum, Amaranths, 
Double Violets, Saffron-Grocus, Colchicum, Monthly Ro- 
ſes, ſeveral ſorts of Cyclamen, Paſſion-Trees of ſeveral 
kinds, African and French Mane, Marvel of Peru, 


L 4 _ cum, 
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Capſicum, Single Wall-flowers; and ſome Bulbs from the 
Cape of Gdod Hope, . Heart's-eaſe, or Viola Tricolor.. 


» - * , f . 
——_— "2 rats 
ht 


* 


Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and Flower-Garden in 
| „ » 


N this Month, if the Weather is not very 
LA BE ſevere, open the Windows of your Green- 4e, 
Se ILY. Houſe a lire, eſpecially if the Sun ſhines, into | 
land at the ſame time give Water to ſuch il 
| Plants as require it. Let all the Water Flewe 
you uſe to the houſed Plants be as ſimple as poſſible, for | 
ok of Dungs, or other hot Ingredients, ſpoil your 
Ans. £029 OF VIV ( 
It Froſts ſhould begin to ſet in, make a ſmall Fire of 
Charcoal, and when it burns clear, hang it up near the 
Windows; but do this only at Night: Or indeed if 
you had the Conveniency of one of thoſe Chimnies 
improved by the Reverend and Learned Mr. Di/agaliers, 
ir might be ſet to Work upon this Occaſion tis much 
the beſt Invention that I know of for warming a Green- 
JJ ͤ ne 
In this Month lay up Heaps of Earth for your ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Flowers, and make the proper Mixtures for 
the ſeveral Exoticks, as T have directed in the former 
Months. Where the Ground is too ſtiff, and we deſire 
a natural Mixture, to bring it to the State of Loam, 
ws mat add to it a ſufficient Quantity of Drift or Sea- 
1 e een een ee bs \ "2G 
Now hy down your Auricula Pots upon their Side, 
the Plants towards the Sun, for much Wet rots their 
Leaves, and the Froſt is very injurious to them. 
Shelter your young ſeedling Bulbs from the Froſt, 
but give them Air every Day, or they will go off. 
lf the Weather be open, we may yet tranſplant 
Roſes, Jeſſamine and Honeyſuckle, Syringa and Lylac. 
Now cut down the Stalks of Flowers that have done fo 
blowing, within three Inches of the Root; I mean _ do 


brc. the Green-Hoiſe and Flbiver:Garden. y 
4 blow tall, for Saffron, Cyclamen, and Colchicum, muſt 
have their Herbage preſerved till it naturally decays. 
Un: nail your Paſſion- Trees from the Wall, and lay 
them upon the Ground, that when ſevere Froſts come, 
we may cover them with Stag. 
Tie up all Trees and Shrubs to Stakes, for the Wind 
of this Seaſon breaks and deſtroys ſuch as are looſe and 
We may about the Beginning, plant Hyacintbs, Jun- 
quils, and Narciſſus,” Polyanthos in Pots, and plunge — 
into Hot- beds to bloſſom about Chr. 
Flowers now Blowing in the Green-Honſe and Flowers 

e CORE 0 1 TEE {24.3787 WIDEN * 
K — HE Stri'd Lilly is now ſo beautiful, that L can- 


not help taking Notice of it among the Flow- 
1 ers and Ornaments of this Month. We have 
now Blowing Laurus Tinus, ſome Myrtles, ' Spani 
White Jeſſamine, Tellow Day Tone, Candy-Tuft- 
Tree, Geraniums, Ficoides, ſome Carnations in the Houle; 
Aoes, the Amomum Plinii, with its pretty Scarlet Fruit, 
Leonurus, the Golden Apples, ſome Paſſon-Flowers, Single 
Anemonies, Gentianella, {ome Polyanthos, Stock Gillyflowers, 
and Double Violets, _ „ 1 


— 1 Sw — — — a 
Works to be done in the Green-Houſe and Flower Garden in 


s no Plant can live without Air, a Garden- 

er muſt now act with Judgment in hoping 
his Grcen-Houſe Plants; for the Air Abroa 

is now ſo ſharp, that was it to be let into 

the Houſe immediately upon the Plants, it 

would pinch many of them to Death; and if the Plants 

were to be ſhut up for any conſiderable Time, with- 

out recruiting the Air in the Houſe, they would be ſuſ- 

focated; it is therefore adviſable to provide ſome Means 
to recruit the Air in the Houſe, from Time to Time, 


6H,  Montbly Direfjons for Ordering Dec 
2s there is occaſion, with freſh Air, eorrected in ſuch 2 
manner, that it may feed the Plants without pinching 
their Rind or Bark, as the Air Abroad at this Seaſon 
would do, if it was ſuffer'd to blow itnmediately upon 
them without Correction. Therefore, at the find of 
every Green Hoe, there ought to be an Antichamber, 
thro" which we ought to pals in the Winter, and not 
by the common Door or Windows in the Front: The 
Chamber which I now ſpeak of is rcruited with freſh 
Air from Abroad every time we go into it; and upon 
3 opepng the Door of chat Room into the Green-Hogſe, 
e Air there mixing with the other, which has been 
un, impregnates it with new Parts, which contri- 
bute to the Vegetation or Growth of Plants: Now to 
exp] in what I mean by theſe Parts in the freſh Air, 
which are neceſſary to the Growth of Plants, I muſt 
have Recourſe to fore Experiments which have been 
made upon Air, with reſpect to the, Nouriſhment of 
Animals, who are in many things analogous to Plants; 
For Example, a Man who goes into a Diving-Tub, 
where he is cloſely ſhut up from Air, except only what 
the Tub contains, will aller a little Space find the Air 
grow hotter and hotter, till at length he is in Danger 
of being ſuffocated, and can have no Relief but by the 
| Adraiffon of freſh Air: This ſhews us that in Air, there 
is ſome particular Quality which is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve Lite in Human Bodies, and when Ts Cooley Is 
exhauſted, the remaining Air becomes uſeleſs : So every 
one who knows but little of the Nature of Plants, has 
certainly taken Notice, that a Plant, which has for ſome 
_ —_ . from Air, _ 2 1 
dure, and often languiſſies beyond Cure. But again 
wie have another — tending to core the 
former, further explaining what that Quality is in the 
Air, which is neceſſary to maintain Humane Life, 
which ſeems to be the ſame, which is neceſſary to main- 
tain Fire or Flame: A lighted Candle, for Example, 
being ſet under a Bell, cloſely fix d upon a Table, will 
burn perhaps a Minute or two in e ee to the 
Quantity of Air pent up with the Candle in che Bell; 


but 


pre the Green! 
but as ſoon as the Quality in that Air, which rag 


the Lungs, would not have the ſame Effect upon the 


rather ſtudy to keep the Froſt from your Plants, than 


T' HE, Leaves of the Strip d Lilly are now very 


he an Flomer-Gardens. Sy . 


ab: Iii be ares. lace, wren the Cane 2 

out: This be ey HG too oſt de of any 

uf cher aha the C ances. and-we 
t ; 


fee Al 
letting into 
i before bh ˖ lo (pol | 


9 | = 6 5 
continue bu en "oh 17 

in the Air is "he ame ack feeds the Life in 

Bodies, it was try d, whether the Air, returning from 


Candle, as the External Air had before, but it had not; 
the Candle went out at its uſual Time. Thus it ſeems, 
when we ſuck in Air for Breath, the Lungs takes what 
is neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of our Bodies, and re- 
turns back the reſt. But I believe I have ſaid enough 
to 2 what I deſign'd, in preſcribing rhe in 
of fr ir, at £Ve @pporcunit co the Green- 
Houſe, and {Mn proceed. * 1. 2 

Give little Water 0 your Gr 
be ſure remember this. 
Indian Figs, Melon 
have none at all till 

Provide Shelters for 
choice Anemonies and 
Froſts begin. 


Be not over haſty in warming your Green-Houſe 
with Artificial Heats, but let in as much Sun as poſſible ; 


x7 C 3 ſou Plants, and 
that Ales, Euphorbiums, 
FE Torch ile and Sedums, 
rab is almaiſt out. 

tender Flowers, ſuch as 
iculus, for now the great 


make them grow, for untimely Shoots ſpoil Plants. 
Pick off dead and rotted . eaves from your Exotick 
Plants, for they ſoon infect the whole. 


Flowers now Blowing in the Green-Houſe and Flower- 
| Garden. 


beautiful, equal to any Flower. We have now 


in Flower the Lauruſtinus, the Glaſtenbury Thorn, 
Ceraniums, Candy-Tuft-Tree, or Thlaſpi Semper-virens , 


7 ellow Indian Jeſamine , * FW. vie Teſſamine , Cy- 


clamen, 


„ 
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Clamen, Ficoides,” Aloes, ſingle Anemonies, Suck Gh. 
— ſingle Wall- Flowers, Amirrhinum, Common Prim. 
roſes, Pohyntbos z and in Fruit, the Arbutus, or Straw: 
verm. Vre, Amomum Plinii, Golden Apples, Oranges, Le. 
mons, Citrons, Pyracantha, Olives and Pomegranates z and 
in our Hot- Beds we have ſome Hyacinths and Nye 
We haye now alſo in Flower the Black Hellebore, ome 
ewe, and the Wi nrer Aconite. 1 
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Paus is chicfly owing to the Difficulties 
[Adel ch, Gentlemen have met with in pre- 
ewing them in the Winter, ſo I have en- 
diͤeavodur'd to lay down ſuch Rules for their 

anagement, aß may render the Manner of their Cul- _ 


ure eaſy and familiar to every Lover of thoſe Rarities; 
and when I conſider how much the Beauty and Advan- 
tage of the Orangery is owing to the good Condition of 
the Conſervatory, I am the leſs ſurpriſed to meer every 
Day with valuable Collections of Trees half poiſoned 
with Charcoal, or pinch'd to Death with the Froſts; 
and all this is owing to the ill Contrivance of our Engliſh 
Green-Houſes.,, as 'I have mentioned in my New In- 
provements, Part III. Pag. 127. Tis therefore I have 
conſulted with Seignior Galilei, a moſt skilful Archi- 
tect, about compoſing ſuch a Green-Houſe as might be 
agreeable to the Rules of Architecture, and at the fame 
time be rightly adapted to the Welfare of Foreign 


Plants. Bis 
. Plats 


70 A Deſcription of a Green-Houſe. 


Plat II. is che Plan or Ground-Plat of a Green - 
Houſe, which will be ſufficient with the following 
DirFtions to explain the ITId and IVth Plates. 

A ind B are two Rooms at the Ends of the Green. 
Houſe forahe Ute ol the Gardener, er ge be employ 
otheli | | 


othelaniſe 25 qur Fancy. directs. Theſe Rooms are Paſ- 
fages into the Green-Houſe in the Winter, that the 


cold Air may not directly be let in upon the Plants; 45 
c. r natk'd c 4 fbr Beds. 


in theſ- 
IX 
Gm Detagon #reBeriches fer the 
Plants, ſuch as Aloes, &. This Place is appointed for 
thoſe Plants, becauſe they may enjoy the Sun from its 
Riſing till it ſets';_ar(d} the Cupbla being alt Glaſs towards 
the South, will {till contribute to give them more of 
the Sun's Warmth, bitt che Piflars de fg, which ſup- 
port half the Cußola; rity be left out of kept ſtanding 
at Pleafure; they will be Ormaments when the Plants 
arc in the Ho Sk are of no great Uſe in mg 
fic Gipels the Ret glons may bay, up cee 
The Pillars 5 i & I # 0 p are of the Corinthiaw Order 
as are the others which ſupport the Cupola; they e {6 
diſpoſed as to let the Sun pals into the Trouke with ver 


FR ? ( ; 


4 


little interruption, which is the chief tliing to be conſi- 


dered in the Contrivance of a Green-Houſe. © 
Ihe Saſhes of Glaſs muſt be of equal Height with the 


Pillars, and be fo diſpoſed, that they may flide eafi'y in 


their Frames up and down, as we have Occaſion to give 
Air to the Plants in the Houſe; and they muſt alſo be 


fo contrived, as to be flung up into the Freeze when the 


Plants are out of the Houſe, ſo as to leave the Front 
open like a Portico or Colonade. , _ es 2 

The Windows alſo of the Freeze muſt be made to 
fide down when we are diſpoſed to let in Air at the top 
of the Houſe, which is often neceſſary. 


be made to run in Grooves, like the Scenes in a Theatre, 


ſo that we may incloſe the Semi-Decagon when we give 


Air forthe others which are more hardy. 7 
ws = : DD are 


ons eon Taſtruments, Paper, 


The Saſh-Frames likewiſe from the Pillar 7 to o, may 


5 A Deſcription of a Green-Houſe. 71 
DD are the Benches for the moſt hardy Green-Houſe 


Plants, ſuch as Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, &c. They are 


ſo diſpoſed as to admit of Walks about them for Pas 
venience of e; N | 
E is a Grotto and Fountain, very uſeful for wateri 

the Plants in the Winter, for the Water in that Baſon 
will be ſo temper'd with the warm Air of the Houſe, 
that it will be nouriſhing to the Plants, which Water 
brought directly from without Doors would not be, 
but rather prove injurious to them; and I leave every one 


or how great an Ornament this will be, as well in 


inter when the Plants are in the Houſe, as in Sum- 


mer when the Houſe will be made a Room of Entertain- 
ment. l 


F F are two Chimneys, whick ſerve as well to warm 
the Rooms at the End of the Green-Houſe, as to conv 


warm Air among the Plants. See the Contrivance of 
theſe Chimneys in the Reve Mr. Difaguliers's Book, 
entitled, Fires improved. ] A Green-Houſe contrived after 
this manner has little need of Shutters to the Windows, 
for the Sun, and Heat from the Chimneys will always keep 
the Air in the Houſe ſo warm, that the Froſts cannot 
do the Plants any Damage; but in the moſt rigorous 
Scaſon we may only coyer thoſe Windows in the half 
Cupola with Straw Mats, for the Plants there are of 
the moſt tender Sorts. Thus I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the Uſe of this Green-Houſe, which is fo inge- 
niouſly diſpoſed by Seignior G a L1LE1: See the Setion 
and the Upright of it, Plate III. and IV. 
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NEW 


[MPROVEMENTS 


Planting = Gardening , , 
BOTH 


Philoſophical and Practica. 


Explaining the 


MOTION of the SAPP 


AND 
GENERATION of PLanTs. 
With other Diſcoveries never bene made Publick, 


with a New Invention whereby more Deſigns 
of GAaRDEN-PLATTsS may be made in an 
Hour, than can be found in all the Books now 
extant. Likewiſe ſeveral rare Secrets for the 
Improvement of FRI T-TREES, KIT CHEN- 
GARDENS, r PLANTS. 


— ä — 


Adorn'd irn 0 P _ R PLATES. 
PART III. andLaft. 
The Third Edition. | 


By RICHARD BRADLEY, Fellow of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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ConTenrs of the Third Part, 


Of Frvit-TREES. CHAP. I. 
F the Vine, Fig, L'Azzerole and Mulberry, p. 1 
Sect. I. Of the Vine, | 71 
Sect. II. Of the Fig, 5 „„ 
Sect. III. Of the L'Azzerole, 308 P- 12 
dect. IV. Of the Mulberry, ibid, 
{AIMEE 
| Of Kernel- Fruit, as the Apple, Pear, Medlar, uince, p.14 
MW I. Of the Apple-Tree, Wy Fd, 
A 
dect. 1 the Medlar a uince-Tree, "Pi 
C HAP. III. 11 
cite enen, and Experiments relating” to the Propagating 
and Culture of Stone-Fruit-Trees | p- 23 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Goosberry, Currant, Strawbe ming mw 
ery and Phi bad: g 2 | 


C HA. P. V. Of Blights, 5 34 
. Of the Krronen- GARDEN. 
CHAP. 1 Of the Hot Bed, p. 65 
C HAP. IL 

Of Melons, Cucumbers and Muſhrooms, heir Culture, p. 70 
Sect. II. ed Muſhrooms, 9 77 

/Eſcul == 7 III. * F 
Of Eſculent Roots, or ſuch as are roper for able U 7 0 
dect. I. Of the Parſnip, F [ je * 81 
Sect. II. Of the Carrot, | ibid. 
dect. III. Of the Turnip, ee p-. 82 
dect. IV. Of the Skirret, p. 83 
Set, V. Of Scorzonera and Beety - ibid. 
Sect. VI. Of the Radiſh, TY p- 84 
Sect, VII. Of Horſe-Radiſh, | | ibid. 
Sect. VIII. Of Potatoes, p. 8 
dect. IX. Of the Onion ibid. 
Sect. X. Of the Leek. p. 87 
Sect. XI. Of Garlick, ibid. 
Sect. XII. Of Eſchalots, p. 88 
ect. XIII. Of Chives and the Rocambole, ibid. 

£1: AP: IV 


Of Aſp paragus, Artichokes, Colly-Flowers, Cabbage 
and others of the Cole- Race, p. 89 
PART III. At | Sec: I. 


Ln. cONTENTS Us 6 
Sect. I. Of the Artichoke, _ - :; - Len 
Sect. II. Of the Colly-Flower, 


_— III. of Cabba get, 4 and rei is 5 
es or Pulſe; /uch 45 dene = 
Of 44 Legume ft came Y The 


p. 92 
: 


Beans, ! tis 
Sect. II. 07 Peaſe, E p. 10 
Sk III. Of ehr Wag E ee p. 
A. VI 8 Sallets, Culture, . = | 
ect. I. Of Small Herbs, P. 103 
ect. II. 5 au Endive | 1 5 P. 104 
Sect. III. Of the ebe „„ 
Sect. IV. of Burnet, eaſy. Packer, Spinage 
and Taragon, Irs 106 
: 'G H A P. VII. | 
Of Pot-Herbs,and hoſe fe commonly wet for Stilling, b. 108 
„ 0 73s. 


O f Engi nes. for = ng — Water, with ſome: S weer 
and Experiments for the mix F Water for the i | 
- Uſe of Gardeners. | 1 3 OP. 1118 
HAP. IX. Pf 
Of Water Plants, whether. Domeſtick or Foreign, h 
Manner of Propagating them in our Gardens. p. 121 
O the Greer -Houſe, and — Plants. 

LNA. N 
of the Green-Houſe, or Conſervatory 3 wich: Disch 
For Sowing Exotick Seeds, and the beft Method of Ga- 
thoring them abroad for J ranſportationy and rhe Manner 
of Packing them up. p. . 126 
CHAP. II. Of Orange and Lemocb Thees thei Culture: 
| | C H A P. IHA . £37 
Of Myles Jeſſamines and Geraniums , their Culture, . 
C HAP. . „8s - 14 
of the Melianthus, Oleander, Malabar-N ut, Leonuns 
Amomum Plinii, Caper, Acacia, Apocinum, and other 
Exotick Shrubs, which are not ſtteulent, their Culture, 
C HAP. V.. (p- 160 
of Aloes, Torch-Thiftles, Melon-Thiftles, Fig-Mary- 
gold, Houſe-Leeks, the Euphorbium, and other Suc- 
: culem Exotick Plants, their Culture.. p. 109 


4 pg VI. Of the Generation of Plants, p. 182 
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Of the Vita, is, LAzzeROLE, and BY LARRY. 


IHE FRI I ſhall firſt trear of is known 
all over the eiviliz d Part of the World; 
dd its Qualities ra6re- generally admir'd 
chan any other Fruit growing upon the 

—pPoace of the Earth: And yet not᷑withſtand- 

ing the vaſt Tracts of Ground in Europe and elſewhere, 
Jy are found planted at this Day with Vines, there 

is hardly any Plant ſo dende — d in our Engliſh 

Gardens, or fo little underſto by our rr 70 
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rene to "Xx 


| | d to attain 2 
1 9 qa "Grap des not only 
de 20 upon the Choicencls of TH We plat, th 

ature of the Sol they F 9 — rhe proper Situz- 


tion for them; but above all, the Times and Methods 
of png # are abſolutely neeeflary to be underſtood. 

Fur inds which I find 4 ripen beſt in England 
are, the July Grapes, the Black Currant Grape, ce 
Early ſcweet Water Grape, lately brought from the Ca- 

naries, the Arbois or French feveet Water Grape, which 
are all ri ie ae) with us by-the middle of Auguſt, if rightly 
managed, and the Seaſon be kind; and alter them the 
Muſeadings „ Parſly rat's F —— Claret and Bar- 
gundy Grapes : I have ſeen all theſe in great Perfection 
with us, but 1 know not of any other Kinds early e- 
nough to ripen well in our Climate. 

18 then of theſe Kinds I would chiefly adviſe to be 
propagated, which mayibe done 2 var by laying down 
the young Branches as ſoon as the Fruit is gathered, or 
by making Plantatians of Cuttings at that time, always 
minding to let a Bud or two 9 the Layer or Cutting 
be under Ground; for it is from thoſe Buds 01 the 

Roots put forth. T have alfo' Fa gently made Layers 
in March and April, which, have born fit to-tranſp. 
the Micbaelmas follawir ; and I Lh 15 155 know 
to draw a young Branc th ro“ the H 7 
of a Garden - Pot about Cpripa od 
Pot with Earth, it has took war ang l 
the Mother-plant the Michaelmas fo lowing, With rips 
Fruit growing upon it: The #ines thus railed in Pois, 
will hold their Fruit good, almoſt 'rill Chry mas, if they 
are ſheker'd from the Weather in a Green-houſe or 
ſome ſuch like Place; and it is eaſy to conceive how 


pleaſant it will be to haye them brought thus growing 
to the Te in a Ne 2 B 


ottom 
2 e 
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3 
By what I have obſerv'd in planting of Viner, the 
Month of February is the beſt, if the Weather be open; 
ind great Care muſt be taken in the Removal of this 
plant, that the Roots be not too dry before it be re- 
planted, for that would greatly endanger it: Therefore 
wet Moſs wra wrapp'd about. the Roots, if they are to be 
ſent = any * r pradtis'd with Hood 
duce 1.21 
Concerdimgrithay Soil pro res for Bet I hall give the 
firſt Hint from that i ; ingemous and candid Piece of Mr. 
Laurence s, Where ſo much good Reafon he tells 
us, that he cannot eaſily be brou oug! t to think any Soil 
or Situation can be too dry for the Roots of rhe Vine, 
Alter a at Jem near Oundle in Northamp- 


tonſhire a fl ing Vine grow from between the Joints 
of an old Caſtle-Wall near 20 Foot high from the 


Ground, which he was told produced admirable Grapes 
when it was well ma This Obſervation of that 
curious Gentleman might 2. ſufficient of its felf to in- 
form us of the Property of the Soil requir'd for ines, 


without ſeeking after other Experiments to fatisfie' us in 
i. 


- In the Gardens of my worthy Friend Mr. Banz at 
Cambden-Hou there are now growing ſeveral Fines in 
the Walls, {ome of which were planted there hy that 
Gentleman's Direction; and one in particular, Which is 
a Muſcadine, produces every Year fairer Bunches of 
0 much {weeter, and earlier ripe (at leaſt z Fort- 
ni ght) than other Vines in his Garden, altho' he 
f * the beſt ollettion of Jorg Grapes 1 noe Jet 
met with in gland. i 

But yet farther, if we * 2 View of che 7 ingards 
abroad, Which * Jour the richeſt and beſt Wines, 
find the Soil either rocky or gravellyß. The Chin | 
Wine of ſeahh, for fe. grows upon a"high Ground 
in a rocky: Soil like to that Ach they mike Lime of; 
and the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines are the Growth of the 
Mountains, Which will hardly produce any other Kind 
of Plant, they are fo extreamly dry: In a Word, W 
| 12 n which I have * or heard of, Wich 

=” vl 


4 


about the Roots of the Vine. 

I think I need not ſay how much the 
ſome Sorts of Grapes depends upon a 
warm Expoſure, and that even with 


ſometimes fail of ri 
then, to conſider of donde 


buddin 


e Grap 


8. 


It may not be amis 


175 that may expedite the 
out of the Vines, and conſequently by maki 


them bloſſom earlier than uſual, may haſten the Growt 
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duce god Grapes, have a nw: hot Soil, and ate foie 
| What: Mountainous. 

From ſuch <A, and bonne Experience 1 Tk 
hes 1n the Culture of the Vine, I find chalky Hills, ſuch 
as are frequent enough in Oæforuſbire, are very proper 
to plant Fines upon, if they lye well expos d to the Stinz 
So, hot gravelly Ground which lies 
produce better Grapes than any of the rich Soils pres 


par'd with Horſe-dung ; but in à Garden Where either 
55 theſe Soils are wanting, 


Building will very well ſuppl 


3 > \ TY; 113 


dry and warm, wil 


the Rubbiſh of ſore old 
y the Defect, if it be well 
ſifted and mix'd (about one third ann wich the Ts 


How 


he ripening of 


Helps, we 


and Ripening of the. Fruit while we cnjoy the _— 


Sun. 


As the proper Soil and right Expoſure for Fines eon- 


tributes = the early e 
Seaſon for general hi 
| ſpeedy perfecting 


X pro — 


of Grapes, 


ſo the right 
ikewiſe is hel pful to the 
Tut, as I ſnall ew after- 


Wards; but ſhal Art take notice of an Obſervation or 
two of Vints, that were made to ſhoot near two. Months 
ſoonet than Nature would of her ſelf have 


Motion. 1 


given them 


In Keuſington I have obſerv'd à Hine, thut 


happen'd to he planted againſt a Baker's Oven, to ſprout 
in the Beginning of March, and continue from! that 
timę to. ſhoot vigorouſly all Summer; and although it 


had ve 
tin a ſtiff 


at Fulham, where the Soil is ſandy, and the Expoſure 


little Advantage of 3 Sun's Hear, 
wet Ground, the 


and 


nd much ſooter 
than any others of the ſame Kind: But at che Pot- Houſe 


warm, there was a Vine planted againſt an O ven which 


[was conſtantly kept 


hot for baking of Earthen Pots, 


8. Fenn to bud about 1 and would, as I am 


inform d, 
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nform'd, have ripe Grapes in June by the help of a 
Glaſs Frame which was ue to cover it in ſeyere Wea- 
ther; and fo to lant a Vine againſt the back of a Chim- 
ney where 4 Wood or Turf Fire is conſtantly kept; ſo 
3 og warm the Bricks, ir will by that means ſprout 
euly, and! have its Fruit ſqoner ed than other 
Vines which have not that Help, ks I have FR Ne | 
ed; Moy Ware! CLIT ITY. 10 | 
|Suppoſkg then, that a Vue by this Mears brought 
to Shoot or Bloſſom earlier than uſual, let us not de- 
ceiye our ſelves with the too common O pinion, that 
the expoſing- the Bloſſom or y — 1 Fruit Ie lately 
to the Sun, will be a means Js haſtening its Maturity, 
or making it large, and as ſome do, to > ul away the 
Leaves from abox it; for that rather retards the fipen- 
than forward s it, by contracting ſo much rhe out- 
Skin of wle Flat, that it cannot receive the Nou- 
fiſhment it t, and would otherwiſe admit of; and 
am ſure whoever knows any thing of the Growth of 
Vegetables} will allow, that Shade always contributes to 
the large Growth of Plants and Fruits, and that the 
Heat of the Sun is chiefly requiſite for the ripening: of 
Fruits; therefore let the young growin 2 always 
remain ſhelter'd with its Leaves till it be full and 
- _ in tõ lay it open to the Sun for ripem 
next conſider the Pruning of Vines, - Ke e, 
f dle growing againſt Walls; for it is a right wane 
kdge of the Seaſons and Manner of Prunitig, which 
pe Rui contributes to give us a Lag Store of good 


"ts. is — practiſed by the Gardens; to prune 
their Vines in December, which Seaſon they hold to be 
much better than the Months of January and February; 3 
for the V ines prun'd in thoſe Months, are apt to bleed 
away too muchꝭ of their Strength; and it is as common 
among them to leave four Buds or Eyes upon every 
pou Branch, whether they are ſtrong or weak Shoots : 

have, I muſt confeſs, ſeen Yines that have been fo or- 
der'd, produce good Fruit; but I am aſſur' d, whoever 
Was to ſee the Vines which are now in Mr. Fairchild's 


2 2 | B 3 Sandes 


6 


Garden at Hoxton, would 
is gather'd, and accordi 


43 


much earlier than any 


New 


uſual manner, 


The May after this. D our Fins . again 
look d over, and then disburden'd of che ſmall weak 
Shoots, rather by breaking them off, khan cutting; an 
ſuch Shoors as have then Fruit ap 
muſt be top'd ſo as to leave a ſufficient number of Bud: 


each Branch, in proportion to is 


Strength or I gu ag oblerving: always not to pron 


nearer to the Fruit than three or 
In June the Vinos muſt be — for che thinl 


above the: 


ruit upon 


ü . 


our ing d ſhorter in 


> 
$ 3) 


go another way to Work, 
It is his Method to prune; his Vines ſo ſoo as the Fruit 
ng to the Strength or Thicknej 
of the Branch he leaves growing, he allows a due 


h, a very ſtrong one, about a Yard: and 
of. les Vie —.— 


ortion; 
By this Method on Pruning, I obſerve; he — fails of 


large Quantities of Grapes, ripening very well, aa 
of the ame hint NE after the 


pearing upon them, 


1C 0; 


Time; and the barren Branches, which will then be 
ſhot to a great Length, ſhould: be; prun'd to ſuch Lengths 
as anſwer to their Vigour, or elſe taken quite 0 if 
they are not wanted to furniſh ſome. Vacancy on tho 


Wall, 


About tho Daginning: of Auguſt Pele Grapes of tho 
forward Kinds will be full grown, and then we may a. 
gain give a fourth Pruning, in order to expoſe the Fruit 
to the Sun for ripening; but yet let it not be left too 


naked of Leaves, 


which begin to o fall the latter End of the Month. 


eſt it be injur'd from the cold Deus 


In the Summer Prunings of Vines, due 1 
to be had to the Number ob Branches, which: the Wall 
will require to be laid in the Winter ta ſupply the place 


of old 


ought 


ood, which ſhould then be taken away; for 


ir is a certain Rule, that no Branches of the Vine bear 
Fruit but ſuch as are the Produce of the laſt Vear; and 


thoſe, if they are diſereetly managed, leldom or nover 
fail to furniſh Fruit in abundance. 


Thus I have ſet down what I dee concerning th 


n of Vines _ Walls, and ſhall now pr 


er 
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ork, ceed to offer ſome few Hints cohcernings the Way f 
Tuit Norderi "g them in Vineyards for the making of Wine, 
nel which 1 amifatiefied may turn to xs govd Account in 
due 4 as cp! are knowl: to do: in-many Parts of Ger- 
+ ty Lit ove ON T0 RYE; 2 

On; 14 Hue will r n'a Chalk, a we ar cer. 
s of MW tain it will, how” prof upon Ota | to 
and n Acre of ſuch Ground with” Vines it ſome well 
the I poſed Placa an the Declivity:of a Hill 2 The y — 
- ©: W come of fach Land car hardly be a Shilling; Hi be 
in grictly Chalk ; and the Fines may be rais dy us I hartg 
ditefted, with very Ittle Trouble ; and then for the 

, A Week's Work for a Mulan would 
there is no Neceſſiry of. Manu- 
ning the Ground: The whole Expence before they be- 
gan to = — the third or fourth 
Lear after hardly amount ta xwen 
bilhngs ; ſopthat I ſee no room for — Objettion 
uind upon that Aceount: Fhe chief be to ſhew, 
be upon reaſonable Grounds, that Plantations of this kind 
= wil 2 chink, may. be made 
pl * v 

firſt Bice: plant; only the forward Kinds of 
Grapes, which have often enough been experienced to 

the WW ripen in open Borders, without the Help of a Wall; 
a-. witnels the. V ines at 1 Gardener's aochoBick'of 
uit W Swallow-Street, London; thoſe at the Honourable--->- 
00 8 3 Ek. at Twittenham; the Vineyard near Bath, 
ws that near Greenwich, and almoſt in every Nurſery. 
nt; 24% The Chalk-hill, which I propoſe to be planted 
zt Wl with Vines, will certainly reflect as much Heat upon 
all W the Fruit as any Wall whatever; and every one knows 
ace that the Cold in thoſe Parts of Germany where the 
tor W Rbeniſh Wines are made, is much more powerful than 
car 
nd 
ver 


what we feel in England y ſo that ſince we need not be 
apprehenſive! of too neh Cold in the Winter, and may 
reaſonably expect as much, if not more, Wangth in 
the Summer, our Vineyard certain us as 
he iN good Wine as what we receive fr from rhe cds eee ns 
12 7 4 B 4 Ce It | 
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places in France, and conſequently turn the Owner to 
AEComts Ari 1 Hop r e TO za 0 
But that we may anſwer: every Objection that ma 
be made againſt planting of ¶ ineyardt in England, wel 
me leave to recite what I have heard relating to tho 
making of Liquors with unripe and ſdur Fruits, In De. 
vanſpire a Gentleman made a Veſſel of Verjuice of Crab 
or Miiding- Apples, which being placed in his Cellar a. 
1 Liquors, was not ute *rill about three of 
four Years afterwards} arid: mas then found to be ſo pi. 
latable and exceeding pleaſantq that he now prefers the 
Liquor made of fuch- Wilding ſour Fruit (after it hat 
Had time to n) rather than any Cyarr so that Coun 
try: So Phave xnown J erjuics made of half-vipe'Grapes, 
that after wo or three Years keeping in a Veſſel hu 
become delicate Wine ; and the Nhengb Wines, when 
they are newly made, are fo ſour, that they: are not fit 
to drink, but after ſeveral V ears ſtanding afford us that 
incomparable Liquor, which is calbd O Hor; and on 
the n to turm ſour hy 
keeping, which is one Argument to prove that a col. 
tinual Motion and Alteration of StatenioFevery created 
Atom, is requiſite to ſupport the Frame of: Nature; 
and, as I conceive, was it poſſible that afiy one the leaſt 
Particle of Matter could be deſtroy'd ox lie ſtill, all Life 
and Being muſt ceaſe; ſuch Dependency has the great- 
eſt Bodies upon the ſmalleſt Beings, or che moſt invete- 
rate Oppoſites upon one another. The skilful Chymiſt 
knows how to ſeparate the differing Parts ſubſiſting in 
'Liquors from one another; the volatile Spirits from the 
more . Parts, and thoſe from the more oily; ſo 
that we find every Liquor contains a Chain of certain 
Qualities); and Liquors are only differing, in that one 
has perhaps the Acid more prevailing, the other the 
Alkalig or either of thoſe Powers more or leſs predomi- 
nant at certain Seaſons. The Sweet, when it prevails 
in any Liquor, is not without the Sour ſubſiſting in 
it, altho' it has not Power to appear till its oppoſite 
begins to decline, and ſo the Sour is not without the 
Rudiment of Sweet, altho' it cannot be diſcern'd till 


phantitig, orte the Shbors of hat Summer ED 
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the time of ripeneſs approacheth. But 1 ffiall 
advancing any farther at this time in ſo vaſt 2 Field; a 
proceed do the Buſineſs in hand; That bur Chalk Hills 
and thoſe chat are accounted. the molt barren Mountai 
in England ære very proper to plant Finef upon, 95 8 
higher" the better; for tis obſervable that ſeveral nr 
yd im one Country, planted with: the ſame 88 
Hines produce very different ane thoſe en the T. 
of Hills much ſtrenger and better than thoſe which 
lower; inſomuell that ont Bere 'of the Mountain 
Wine will ſel} fol mch more that? that growing in tie 
Valleys and ſo far as I can learn, the tronge Wine 
we always: the Produce of the eke Mountains. 
To plant 4 Vineyard jet — here each Vdi. 
ij to and; be open d and before any bf the 
Pants are taketh Gut of the Nd cry let tbem ſtand a 
Vard aſunder i Fines, and the môſft prope Segſof Wr 
their planting is in the- firſt open Weather in Fg 
It is uſual ro prune tlieſe Vineſ according to their er Strength 
the” September before tranſplanting; leaving n 
than ftir Buds 6n'the ſtrongeſt; 0 chen they v 955 
quire no other Care rhe firſt Summer But to Re — 
clear from Weeds about the End of Sepfe- 


to their Strength, and the Summer föllowin 
ſtrongeſt of them will begin to ſhew a little Fruit ; this 
ſecond Vear the breaking of tlie Tmall Shoots and fir 
petfluous Branches'ſhonld be carefully done in May and 
June, and two or three Shoots only maintain'd on each 
Vine according to its Strength, "ance thoſe: not to be 


ported by Stitkes or Poles, ſo that 5 may not * 
clole to the Ground, hut about a Foot above it; leſt 
too much Wet ſpoilt and rot the Fruit; for the nearer 

the Ground the Grapes grow Y if they do not touch it, 
the riper and ſweeter they will be, and the ſtronger: the 
Wine. In a Word, continue from time to time this 
Method, to preſerve young ſtrong Shoots every Year 
to bear the following Sumer; in Pro Ache el to the 


——_ of every Vine, cutting away all the old ones, 


4 4 F 


40 


21 


See. lor 


that time 
ſour, as it will — apt t to do if « ang were — 


ome who are very curious in their Wine, pick 
from the Stalks, before they 


wet. 
off the damaged Grapes 
aye the. 


d 


1 


vill produce 


A bene ge 
— 
mae Dung has by th 75 Way eg © 


_ _— the beſt 
other Manure. 2 * 


— 
d. to . ＋ Wine they will 
i Fruit when-chey 


z then them in th e 
gk 
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7 * they 25 remain) one. wah ar 


* 8 


But —— ke all che Care; f 

if notywir x ol pu — 

ing the Vineyard the F ines are not N pro- 
unchen of Fruit, ay Ox's Blood or Carrion 


about. November — as it 18 — com 


1 
* 3 


dg 8 in 
if the Oper, 5 


are full x 


. 


out the Juice without IP 


che Quantity 


ch. 


ect upon Fruit Fre on 

way bur Vines chadty 7 = 2 
2 11 

nt, 1 doubt not chat our Vin. 

or 6. Years 

then dif 


"ao 


of Grapes is not 

e rien with Gy Tre, will Xx 2 — 5 
* 2 5 iquor thus preſs 

the Hubs 


me, Mt is ſo rich in its Flavour, that 


it with the Wine made the 
be fare. eee it da dot ent ro be of 1 


fine Growth. | 
It is obſervable, that convicts ta; the Management 


of the Fines, the Wine is ſtr 
Vines which have their Libe 
and are never pruned, afford 
which are kept 


che ſmalleſt 


common Way 


FOnger or WEAKET : Thoſe 
to run up high Trees, 


ines; others 
pruned, and have their Branches tied to 


Stakes about four g. foot high, make ſtronger Wine than 


2 former; but the Rropgelt, of als. is made of thoſe 


- Grapes 


* * 


1 3 Canpn mise. Ye | 


and Ml three or four Das before 2 ere Which, 

ro- Ay ly erhalt the eee e ts £199} HE 
lon 1 Fru Hain 0 7: | 2 r 8 5 
m . 2 dn SBOr. TE:! py ; biomed 
= | © Of the FIC wp 3 > 
ba Les = (HE eg the Yine, 
nM and may be propagated either from. Suckers or 
ill 1 - Layers, andb alſo from Sceds. The Sickerviare 
be . from the old Roots the. Beginning of 
ne- — and ſhould th be tranſplanted without cutting 
ars any of their tops; for this above all other Trees ſuffers 
u. moſtby Amputation, and indeed (NoulÞ never be Lore 
pe if it could be avoided: %Y 2 ers. ſhould he 

er, like thoſe of che V 4 7 80 a5 a8 I have 

en inform d, will r Laue up, 1 ike are ſown'in 

A. bil, Sr INCH, ike Soil, abou i e 
t monly practis in Euglas to L — ig Trees 

ll, Walls, becauſe it has been tho the Fruit would not 
d, bebe ripen in our Climate, but that is a Miſtake 
ks I have. ſcen them 
en WW grow in Standards, and proſper: and bear Fruit in more 
af abundance, - and much better, in my Opinion, than any 
n have yet ſeen n ent Walls; for as they are endanger d 
1d dy pruni ey like as little the nnn they 
ck MW are oblige to. againſt Wallis. 

5 J have been 2 L of a Fig-tree near- Wi ndſor- ( that 
hat WW grows wild without Culture in an old ag bm 
'a i 5 fo extreamly large, that many Buſhels of Fj 

the WF thered yearly from it; and I know of ſome G K. . 
chat have been neglected for many Years, which bear 
ent more Fruit than any that Thave ever ſeen drefs'd and or- 
ole © der'd in Gardens; and it is the common Practice Ad 
es, to plant them in certain Places of their Yineyards, and 
ers let them grow after their own Manner without an 55 
to terruption, ſo that with very little Difficulty this 

an may be cultivated- The only Art requir'd in its Ma- 
olc nagement, is to preferve the ſecond Figs W the 
Des. Inter 0 
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Winter, that the ſevere Weather do not make them 
Hall from the Free, hut that they may be maintain d 


q to ri wa, + in the Summer: I remember to 
ave ſeen at the late Biſhop of iLyndon's Gardens at Bl. 
bam, ripe Figs in May, Shick were brou ht to that 

forward Perfection by keeping them in Pots, and 
ſheltering them all the Winter in a Green-Houſe. 

Tho with us we have not many Varieties of this kind 
Fruit, yet are there as many Sorts of Figs as of an o. 
ro hg which in Spain ad" Ray are held in gfeat 
Eſteem. The bite Ni chiefly are valued by the Ghri 
. far their cum! vour, and early P Rip e 


65 115 ch: 101. 


— 5» digg 
r ee 1 
yy IE. . wk 25 is Fi 1 
of Servict; pro 5 v ant Fruit, 
1. de Heard £ogh Bin 2 * 1008 G ende 4 
Have « eaten of 1 in Ray, lend it rows frequently: J Seed, 
Of late Years it has! been brought into England, and . Th 
cultivated in feveral Gardens, where I am inform'd 1 it own 
Has produced 1 uit; it _ ſiſts che Severity « of our Ml Farth 
Winters, and is Well inclin- 1 grow. with 155 fie in Wee! 
Standards or 2 nſt Walls. Ife agated it three I 6:4 es 
ſeveral Ways, by Budding it upon the Hawrhorn in July, Sprin 
by Grafting in 1 Cleft in March, and by Inarching By 
in May ſo that the Admirers of chis Fruit ma 0 


. 


nou 
eaſily ftock'd with it, if they are provided with a | ond 
ery of e It loves a holding fat Soil. 4 Piele 
Sr. IV. 5 ere ON 2 time 

Of the MULBER > h ſons 


| 1. haye two Sorts of Mulberry, the Black _ , who 

the, Mhite; the firſt is the moſt, common © Yea 
of England, a flow grower, and chiefly, fa twe 
mous for its F on” 3 and the bite Mulberry, which as! 
ows extreamly quick, has indeed a ſmall inſipid Fruit, £ in e 
ut is no leſs deſerving than the other on account of its I do 
Leaves which are the proper Food of the Silkworm 1 _ 
e que 


quent in thoſe Parts: No Man there is certain of a . — 
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The Black Mulberry is an Autumm Fruit, ſo tend 
when it is ripe, that it will hot hear the moſt goiitlt 
Carriage without bruiſing; it is a Catkin-· bearing Trec, 
producing Male and Female Bloſſoms at the ſame time, 
and it is noted by ſome, that it never buds till the Wea- 
ther be ſettled warm; wherefore it has been laid down 
3 a Rule, That Orange-Trees may be brought out of 
the Conſervatory, as ſoon as its Leaves are as large as a 
Crow Foot. H 4 AH 0 

I do not remember ever to have ſeen this Spd, f 

wil che 


Tree with a ſtrait Stem of any good height; or 


common way of raiſi g ity ever produce (in my Opini- 
on) any better than I have ſeen; tis therefore I would 
adviſe that it be inoculated or grafted by approach upon 
Stocks of the White Mulberry, which naturally grows 


—— 990 


them by Layers, which is the common way, dr ob 
' „ OP 5 N # 2 n 


The bite Mulberry may be increas d ei er by Serge 


Earth at that time. The ſeeds will ſprout about three | 
Weeks after ſowing, and be near ſix Inches high tlie 
firſt Summer, and the Layers will be fit to take off the 


Spring after they are: laid into the Eartn. 


By either of theſe ways we may ſoon raiſe ſtore e- 
nough of young Plants ro ſupply a large quantity of 
Hulk Morm; for which end the Chineſes ſow kgs 
Fields of this Sort of Mulberryto mow them down fro 
time to time as they have occaſion 3 and the People of 
ſraly plant Trees in the Roads, and every vacant cor- 
ner of their Ground. I have heard of a Man near U?rech?, 


who has lately began the Trade of Silk, and the laſt 


Year, as F am inform'd from gocd Hands, madeè ten or 


twelve Bales: of Sil from his π/ͤnn Worms: And, ſo far 


as J can underſtand, were Silk- Worms more regarded 


in our Climate, they would do as well with us a8 they 


do in Italy, where they are ſubject to ſo many Haz 
but chiefly to be ſpoil'd by the violent Thunders fre- 


ilk- 


ſ 


T4 le a of :*: 


Silk-Harveſt, till the Worms have actually Gan their 
Bilk 3 for if Thunders happen to come juſt when the 


Worms are gong. to.ſpin, will immediately dr 
pri "0 e be. well to t hath, 
us near ſuch Trees as are OM 
L 8 __ not 1 __— Inſects. 
ef KF fach a. the Aru, Aman ue 
bt ed Be Weinen 885 
ef UPPLETREE Re 


Foam HER; is no kind ir Feen beter 
ain Ezgland than the Ample, or more 

rally cultivated. It is of that Uſe, cb! [ 
hold it almoſt impoſſible for the Engliſh to 
live without it, whether: it be employ'd 

for that extellent;Drink we call Cychr, or for the many 
- Dainties which are made of it in the Kitchen: In ſhort, 
were all other x _ IO wa Apples would 2 


It may therefore" be expected that I ſhould Ny the 
more — co the Culture of this Tree, 
but conſidering how many have written of its Manage- 

ment, and how generally it is propagated with good 
Succeſs, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. for much as. other- 
. wile. I ſhould bave done. 

To fet down the ſeveral: various Names af Apples 
would be a Work almoſt impoſſible, ſecing how many 
various kinds are 'yearly pro from the Kernels in 
almoſt every County in England ;,'and where they hap- 

pen to prove good, either for making Cyder or Table. 


, uſe, ha 


the Perſon that rad them: However, as every Kind 
of 1 will not da well in OT" cannot well a. 


void 


ve Names given them according to the mind of 
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void mentioning thoſe, _ ſorts which LI have approy'd 
jo be m_ 1 0p na tor Hedges, and the rather be- 
cauſe their Names are generally known, to N Nur- 
ery-Man about London. For that Ule then, the Codlin, 
the N Golden Pippin, Kerton- Pi and; Hal- 
land-Pippin, ſeem to be the beſt: I — theſe 
Kinds to bear plenkifully, and produce Fruit Nut PAD their 
loweſt, — 3. and I am perſuaded whoever delights 
in Gardens will not be — — Eſpaliers of —— as 
well for the ſake 'of the great Is of Fruit they 
will produce, as for the Ornament they afford to a 
Garden, and the good Shelter they ar to all the Un- 
der-Race of Kitchen- Garden Plants which are encom - 
paſs' d with them. 

I haye found this Go by encloſing the 8 of 
a Kitchen- Garden with l of Fruit, that as they 
loſe their Leaves in the Winter, they then obſtruct none 
of the Suns Rays . e to the Herbs 
planted within them; > wow Summer, when the) 
are cover'd with — — afford that Ibade whic 
i ſo requiſite for the good Growth of many Plants; 
2 . theſe Conveniencies, being tied up to Poles, 

kept in good N the e 

I are as capable. of receiving into them Herbs 
or Flowers, as if they were plain open, and not 
any Trees planted on them. 2 95 

The Codlin, Which is the firſt of the Apples 1 bam 
named for. this Uſe,. is propagated. from Suckers taken 
from about the Roots either in e or Marcb, and 


the other Sorts are increas'd by upon To 
Stocks in March: If the are deſign — for 4 el 
A r They at 7 aß ſmall Heights 


upon Paradiſe-Stecks z the Soil hel x arg an all 6- g- 
ther Apples ſeem to delight in, is a medium Earth be- 
tween Sand and Clay, which they proſper in if it he 


freſh, rather chan with a mixture of Dung among it. 


I find, from Experienge, that all Kernal-Frait ſuffer 
greatly by Pruning, and it is by the Manage- 
ment of the Knife, they ſo frequently are apt to canker, 
and. ſometimes quite. periſh 3 for 0 own part, thay I 
8 may 
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may 1 curb the uſe of the Knife, I chooſe to 
break off the Buds, which would produce luxuriant 
Branches, when they firſt appear, rather than leave — 
to be cut from the Trees when they are full 
which is commonly when the Sap is 5 reſt. 1 2 

it is eaſy to diſcern what Buds are thooting for our Ul 
3. r. which: "wilt . Branches either to fill the hat 


«LT 


1 eſteem el 6 or then the Sap will heal the oats 
An ingenious Perſon who knows that the Shoots of 
25 es, Pears, and ſuch like Kernel-Fruit, will not beat 
till they are two Vears old, will always contrive to lay 
in ſtore of Branches every Year into his Eſpaliers to 
ſucceed one another in Fruir Bering for the ſame 
erg will 5 01 Fruit but once, and when that is 
(in Eſpaliers) they ſhould be taken away in pro- 

hee SS to make 0 for the others which are com- 
ing forward. Such Pruning indeed cannot be avoided 
on Eſpaliers, no more than taking away the Autumn 
Shoots z but the disbudding them in May will prevent 
à great deal more, which otherwiſe there would be oc- 
caſion for; ſo W 9 — an Eſpalier well order'd, we 
'ought to ſee Wood laid in of three Summers, the one. 
with Fruit, others to knot for Bloſſoms, (which work 
N — * always contrives to do in the Bud, the Year be- 
hey bloſſom) and the third fort new Shoots to 
"oe in their turn; for Example, In Auguſt of this 
ent Year,” 1718, there ought to be upon our £/p4- 

ers about one third of the Branches with Fruit, 
one third of the Branches which have ſhot this 
Fear, and the like proportion of Branches knotted 
to bloſſom the next Spring. About Midſummer is 5 
beſt time to tie the Shoots of that Summer to the E, 
-patiers, and disburden the Tree (eſpecially if it be weak) 
of its ſuperfluous Shoots; let che Branches be tied a- 
bout four Inches apart at leaſt, for nearer than that 
Diſtance would be too cloſe; Hedges thus dreſs'd would 
not be ſubject to overbear chem elves, but give every 
Tear a a moderate Proportion of Fruit large and good. 


It 


fail to bear good Fruit, as the Trees might be ſhifted 
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It is obſervable, that ſome of the Summer Kinds of 
Hiples and Pears will produce Fruit upon the Branches 
that ſhot the Summer before, and upon ſuch Trees the 
Wood of two ſeveral Years may only be left ; but the 
Winter-fruits which npen late, are ea the Produce 
of older Wood. : | IS 
Between Leaf and Leaf, the Gardeners common! 
find their time to prune off all the Autumn Shoots, as 
well from their Standard-Trees, as from their Eſpaliers; 
and then disburden them from ſuch Wood likewiſe as 
they judge unprofitable ; but the Skilful have always 
this Rule before them, that the moſt weak Trees are 
firſt prun'd, and thoſe which are very luxuriant are left 
nl M, N 
The planting of Apples or Pears for Eſpaliers is beſt 
done at the fall of the Leaf, leaving about ten or twelve 
foot between Tree and Tree, and the Rails made of 
Aſhen Poles may be put up the following Summer. , | 
For Dwarf- Apples, I believe every one will allow that 
thoſe grafted upon wh e are the beſt, I mean 
for their keeping in a ſmall Compaſs, and bearing abun- 
dance of Fruit with very little pruning : I have known 
them frequently cultivated in Pecs, metimes ſo full 
of Fruit, that the Apples themſelves have weigh'd more 
than the Tree, and the Pot they grew in. At great 
Entertainments, how delightful would it be to ſet ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Apples, growing, upon the Table! It would 
be a Kind of movable Orchard, which could ſeldom 


from place to place, either to put them out of the way 
of Blaſts, or place them in the Shade for Improvement 
of the Growth of the Fruit, and in the Sun for the due 
npening them. | | 
 Paradiſe-Stocks are raiſed with us by planting the Cut- 
tings of them in Autumn; they ſtrike Root and grow - 
freely, ſo as to be fit to graft on in two or three Years; 
they are brought originally from France, but now they 
are to be met with in almoſt every Nurſety about Lon- 
don; and for Standard and Hedge- Apples, Crab-Stocks ta- 
PART III. CE” . ken 
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ken out of the Woods, or Seeding-Plants of about three 
Years old, are the beft..' _ 0 
There are two ways of planting an Orchard; the one 
to make it entirely for Fruit, the other to plant the 
Trees at ſuch Diſtances as to admit of an Under- crop 
I muſt confeſs, was I to make an Orchard to pleaſe m 
ſelf; I would firſt divide the Ground into Parcels, al. 
lowing handſome Walks between them, which ſhould 
ſome of them be fenced on the Sides with Eſpaliers of 
Fruit, others left open with Borders only on their Sides, 
adorn'd with Rows of Standard- Apples, ſuch as Golden. 
Pippins , Golden-Renets, Ruſſet-Pippins, Kitchen- Remt,, 
Pairmains, Green-Ruſſets, and ſuch like ſerviceable Fruit 
that will remain good for ſeveral Months. 
In theſe ee plant your Trees at about 
ſixteen Foot diſtance, if you deſign a cloſe Orchard, or 
near thirty Foot aſunder if the Ground is deſign'd for 
Beans, Peas, or ſuch like Under-crops. In planting 
this Ground for either Purpoſe, ſuppoſing it three 
Acres, let two thirds at leaſt bear Apples, and the Re- 
mainder be allotted for Pears, Plums, Cherries, anda 
Mulberry-Tree or two: The Ground thus planted may 
be fenced about with Hedges of Philbuds and Berberries, 
to make it ſtill the more compleat and delightful. . 


Sec. II. 


| ; Of the PEAR. 1 
ji HE Pear in my Opinion is a Fruit no leſs plex 


fant than the Apple, altho' it is not of that ge- 


neral Uſe, however we are beholding to it for 
no ſmall Entertainment in the Winter when other Fruit 
are ſcarce z whether we eat them raw, or baked, 97 
have their Excellencies: The Varieties of Pears are al. 
moſt without Number, if we were to join the ſeveril 
French Sorts to the Catalogue of thoſe rais'd in England; 
but as I ſuppoſe every one would rather propagate a few 
good Sorts that bear well, and follow one another in 
right Seaſon, than croud his Garden with uſelels and 
unprofitable Trees; I may therefore be excus'd inſerting 
a tedious Lift of their Names, and give the 3 
-1- : tis 
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tisfaction to my Reader, if I mention only thoſe Kinds 
that may bring him Profit and Pleaſure; and thoſe I ſhall 
ſet down as near as I can remember in the Order the 
ripen : The firſt ripe is the little Muſcat, and then I 
would recommend the Katerine-Pear , which is indeed 
à common Fruit, but is nevertheleſs of an agreeable 
Flavour; The Windſor-Pear likewiſe is in my — 
tho' it is an Engliſh Fruit, well worth our propagating: 
About the fame time are ripe the Quiſſe- Madam, Summer 
Bun-Chretian , and Summer-Bergamot, and indifferently 
good, but eſpecially the latter; then the Orange-Berga- 
not, and the firſt Burec- du-Roy, exceeding good; and 
after theſe the Lemon Pear, Bargamot, Grey-Bury, Firte- 
Longue, Green Sugar-Pear, Meſſire-Jean, and Cryſan; 
then ripens the Winter Thorn-Pears, Virgoluè, Leſcbaſ- 
ſeries, and I think alſo the Seẽtt.- William Pears z ſome 
of which laſt continue part of December, in which 
Month the St. Germain and Martinſec Pears are alſo be- 
ginning to ripen, and will hold good all the January 
following, *till the Winter Bon-Chretians ſupply their 
Place; all theſe are Eating-Pears; and for the haking 
Kinds that are the beſt I know of, they are the War- 
dens, Black-Pear of Worceſter, and Spaniſh Bon-Chretian 
theſe, if they have time enough to ſtand in the Oven, 
will bake extreamly tender, and very red; but particu- 
larly will be of a moſt beautiful Colour if they are baked 
in Tin or Pewter-Veſſels cloſe cover'd, as has been of- 
ten experienced; but indeed 'tis no wonder if by this 
Means they are better colour'd than thoſe that are ba- 
ked in Earthen- Ware, if we conſider that tis a Solu- 
tion of Tin Oar that makes the ſo much admir'd Beau- 
che; and I doubt not but if ſuch as dye Scarlets made uſe 
of Tin or Pewter- Veſſels, rather than Copper, it might 
ſaye them ſomewhat in the Expence of Cochineel, or 
luch other chargeable Ingredients. Pears are either 
grafted in March, or bon te towards the latter End 
of June; and two ſorts of Stocks are made uſe of for 
thoſe Purpoſes, Wildings or Kernel-Stocks; and often- 
Umes ſuch as are taken from about the Roots of old 


Trees, and planted in Nurſeries, are good for Standard- 


CS Pears, 
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Pears, becauſe they # ge the Graft or Bud forward, and 
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tend to make large 'T rees z but Duince-Stocks are much 
better for ſuch Pears as are deſign'd for Dwarfs, low 
Walls, or Eſpaliers, becauſe they confine the Growth 
of the Graft or Bud, and produce Fruit quickly, and 
near the' Ground. 

'The Soil which the Pear chiefly delights in is a wet 
Earth inclining to Clay; nay, I have ſeen this Kind of 
Tree proſper extreamly in the ſtrongeſt fort of blue 
Clay, which is accounted the worſt of Soils ; fo that 
this Sort, no more than the Apple-Tree, delights in 
what we call rich Earth. If indeed one of this fort of 
Trees ſeems to decay, encourage it at the Root with 
_ Carrion, or the Blood of ſome Animal, for that has 2 
wonderful Effect upon all Kind of Fruit-Trees ; and! 
believe would have the like upon every ſort of Vege- 
table, as we have experienced Shavings of Horn, Scrips 
of Leather, Wool, or the Entrails of Fowl, or ſuch 
like Parts of Animals will haveupon thoſe Plants, whoſe 
Roots they are laid to. It ſeems therefore as if the 

Animal and Vegetable were made for the Support and 
Food of each other; the Plants to nouriſh the living 
— „ and the dead Animals to feed the Vege- 
tables. . | 
In the Pruning of Pear-Trees, the ſame Method ought 
to be obſerv'd as for Apples; they delight not in a Knife, 
and eſpecially thoſe grafted upon Quince-Stochs. Upon 
the cutting off any large Branch (if it happen to be 
neceſſary) cover the Wound with a Mixture of Tat, 
Rozin and Pitch, immediately after the Amputation, 
which will prevent ill Diſtempers, which the Wound 
would other ways be apt to bring upon the Tree. 

Il am no Admirer of Dwarf Pear-Trees in a Garden, 
| becauſe their Figure is commonl 
and confin'd to afford us a good 


too much ftudy'd 
uantity of Fruit; for 
it is almoſt impoſſible to have both together in Perfecti- 
on; and beſides they take up too much room. I remem- 
ber a fine Seat near London, where about four Y ears ago 
the Gardens abounded in Dwarf Pear- Trees, which altho' 
they were prun'd with tolerable good Skill, 5 
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duced Quantity of Fruit, *till at length they were 
hid into Eſpaliers, and have born Fruit every Summer 
ince in great Plenty; and I believe there was not gain'd 
to the Garden leſs than half an Acre of Ground, by that 
Diſpoſition of them. Eo 

[et ſuch Pears as are planted againſt Walls be well 
{cured from the Eaſt; for altho' the Fruit, in its Kind, 
be good and hardy, the Eaſtern Blaſts of the Spring com- 


hs ng upon it, thickens the Rind, and fills the Fruit full 
that Nof Knots as hard as Stone. N | 

—_ . The Eſpaliers for Apples and Pears ſhould be about 
+ or Foot high, that there may be room enough for the 
rich I Fruit-bearing Branches to be laid into them. And we 
: {ought likewiſe to obſerve, that the Summer-Pears, i. e. 
nd! Much as have their Fruits ripen upon the Trees, are the 
ge. moſt proper for Eſpaliers, becauſe they are moſt ſubject 


to bear near the Root, which the Winter Fruits ſeldom 


100 or neyer do; ſo that it would be to little purpoſe to 
noſe plant the Bon-Chretian, and ſuch like laſting Fruits, in 
the Hedges, or againſt Walls, that are not at leaſt ten or 


twelve Foot high. | 
There is a Method, which has been experienced by 


> ſome of my Friends, to tranſplant large Trees of Or- 

chard Fruit. One of my Acquaintance had an Orchard 
ht of Apple and Pear-Trees, that had ſtood about twenty 
uſe, Yearsz the Trees were 0, grey Health, and bore Fruit 
pon plentifully; he had occaſion to remove to another E- 
be fate, about a Mile from this Orchard, and reſolv'd to 
[ar, attempt the Removal of his Fruit-Trees with him, for 
on, which End he open'd Trenches ahout the Roots in No- 


vember, and at the ſame time made Preparation to re- 
cave them into his new Garden, by making Holes big 


len, enough to admit of the Clods of Earth he defign'd to 
17d "port with each Tree. Soon after the Froſts began 
tor to be violent enough for his Purpoſe, and ſo harden'd 
Ri. che Earth about the Roots, that with Leavers he rais'd 
ae his Trees out of the Ground, without breaking any of 
290 the Earth from them, and convey'd *em upon Sledges 

to their ſeveral Stations in his new 8 where 


ro- they remain'd in the State they were brought, without 
Iced C3 daloſing 


laid fingly upon Shelves cover'd with dry Moſs, if it 
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cloſing any freſh Mold to their Roots till it began to 
thaw, and. then he finiſh'd his Work by filling up the 
Trenches, and treading down the new Earth very 
_ cloſe. | | 

About a Month after they were thus fix'd, he dif. 
creetly pruned off about one third of their Boughs, x 
near as he could gueſs, to anſwer the quantity of Rootz 
they had loſt, and the following Summer fad a good 
parcel of Fruit upon them. No leſs uſeful than this 
Nethod, would be the Removal of young Trees at 
Midſummer, which I believe would ſucceed very wel, 
tho? I have not try'd it; for the laſt Summer Mr, Fur. 
ber, a very ingenious Nurſery-Man at Kenſington, re- 
moved at that Seaſon ſeveral forts of Ever-greens, which 
are now growing, and in much better Health than ſome 
others that he tranſplanted in the laſt Autumn. As J 
conceive the Sap of every Tree to be at reſt ahout MW Root 
Midſummer, the Tranſplantation may then be perform'd MW Soil, 
with as much reaſon, as the Removal of them at the Ml ceeds 
common Seaſons uſed for that Work ; for they have 
then more time to ſtrengthen themſelves, and form 
their Roots before Winter, than thoſe ' planted at Au- 
tumn, and will undoubredly be better prepar'd to make 
ſtrong Shoots than any Trees that are planted in the 
Spring; but whether thoſe Trees that ſhed their Leaves 
"_ e as well by this Method as Ever-greens, may be 
1 ſhall now conclude this Section with acquainting 
my Reader, that ſuch Fruit as does not ripen upon the 
Trees, ſhould not be gather'd till Michaelmas, and then 
only in dry Weather, if poſſible, without . and 


can be got, or for want of it, upon W heat-ſtraw, gi- 
ving it Air by opening the Windows of the Fruitery (or 
Room it is laid in) till the Froſts begin. Some choice 
Pears, which ripen late in the Vear, may be yet 
ſerved by hanging them up by the Stalks to the Cei 


ing 
of the Room; and I have known ſome curious Perſons 
wrap them in Paper, and hang them up till they were 
fit to ear, 

5 SECT, 
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S b © r. III. a 
Of the ME DL AR, and QUINC E TREE. 


HE Medlar, contrary to all other Fruits is not 

| fit to eat till it is rotten or decay'd; and as it is 
then agreeable to ſome Palates, I ſhall therefore 

give the Culture of it. It delights in loamy, natural 
Soil, and requires little Sun. It is propagated by grafting 
it upon the Hawthorn in March, and is only fit for 
Standards, in the moſt remote Parts of the Garden. 
The Quince is raiſed either from Layers, Cuttings, or 
Suckers taken from the Root; it is a natural Frui 
which does not require grafting, and comes early to 
bear: The young T'wigs may be laid into the Earth in 
February, or the Cuttings planted in November ſtrike 
Root without Difficulty. This Plant loves a moiſt 
Soil, and Shade, and the Fruit, in my Opinion, ex- 
ceeds all others for baking. [6 | 


- 4 


. CHAP. III. 1 
Obſervations and Experiments relating to the Propagating 
a2 Culture of Stone-Fruit- Trees. = 

HE Fruits which may be comprehended un- 
der the Title of Stone-Fruits, are Peaches, 

-F Nectarines, Abricots, Plums, Cherries and 
af monds ; all which (the Cherries except- 

| ed) are ſo nearly ally'd as to make, as it 
were, one Family. What Directions I ſhall lay down 
for their Management will rather be in general than in 
particular, ſeeing how impoſſible it is to know every 
articular Soil, or the Diſpoſition of every different 
Iree, which if they were known would require as ma- 
ny various Ways of ordering. Monſ. de la Quintiney 
has indeed given us a very elaborate Piece relating to 
Fruit-Trees, endeayouring to aſcertain the Method of 
N them, but how ſeldom do we meet with any 
rees juſt in the ſame State of thoſe he mentions? mo 

| C 4 | if 
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if by chance we do happen to find ſuch, how difficyl: 
is it to comprehend rightly his Meaning? I cannot 
therefore avoid giving all due Commendations to the 
Ingenious Mr. Laurence, who is the firſt, I know of 
that has reduced thoſe Difficulties in the ordering of 
Fruit-Trees to plain Reaſon, and has given us ſuch uſe- 
ful Experiments, whoſe Conſequences may beſt lead us 
to the right way of Practice in this Point. To proceed 
then upon the foot of Reaſon and Experience, as far as 
my Capacity will permit, I ſhall begin with ſome Ob- 
ſervations upon the Nurſery, whoſe Soil ſhould be in- 
clining to Loam, a medium Soil between Sand and 
Clay, and not any ways. enrich'd with Dung ; for if 
the Nurſery be richer than the Garden, the Trees never 
thrive when they are tranſplanted ; therefore always 
contrive to plant them from bad into good Ground, 
About September make your Plantation of Suckers taken 
from the Roots of the Muſcle-Plum, the Hhite Ptar- 
Plum, or the Black Damask, which are r to inocu- 
late Peaches upon, but muſt not be budded till Fuly in 
the ſecond Year after they have been planted in the 
Nurſery. I have obſerv'd that Peaches proſper moſt 
that are budded upon Almond-Trees raiſed from the 
Stones. Almonds are to be put in the Ground as ſoon 
as they are ripe, and in one Year's Growth may beſt be 
__ ated, for they are too apt to Gum when they arc 
Older. | . 

Netarines and Abricots may likewiſe be budded upon 
any one of the Plum-Stocks I have mention'd taken from 
thence, and will proſper much better than if they were 
inoculated upon the beſt ſorts of Plumbs. 

The Stones of Black- Cherries ſhould be ſet or ſown 
in Autumn, to raiſe Stocks to 3 all other Cher- 
ries upon; they ſhould be planted out the ſecond Year 
after they are come up in Lines, about two foot apart; _ 
and the like diſtance ſhould be preſerv'd between all o- 

ther Stocks that are deſign'd to graff on 
Cherries proſper belt it they are graffed, which is con- 
trary to Peaches and Ne#tarines, that will rarely be made 
to thr.ve but by Inoculation ; all theſe are Oo to 

: | | | Ul, 
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Gam; which Kernel-Fruit-Trees are not, but the Peach. 


Trees and Abricots ſuffer the moſt by it, and often loſe 
whole Arms by a Canker that always attends the Gum, 
which comes commonly by unskilful pruning, but more 
eſpecially by cutting into the old Wood at the Mid- 
ſummer Pruning; therefore at that Seaſon take off as 
few Shoots as poſſible near the old Wood, but nail up 
lightly as many as can conveniently be laid to the Wall, 
to be more regularly: diſpoſed the February following,' 
which is the beſt Seaſon for the capital Pruning of Stone- 
Fruit-Trees , then may every bearing Shoot be topp'd, 
or cut, to leave about fix or * Inches, — — 
as they are ſtrong or weak, and all croſs- growing Bran- 
ches, dead Wood, and the Shoots of two or three 
Years old, muſt then be entirely cut out; for it is a 
certain Rule, That all Stone-Fruit-Trees only bear Fruit 
upon the Shoots of one Year old, which may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from barren Shoots, by being ſmaller and better 
lupply'd with Buds. I would adviſe that a Mixture of 
Tar, Pitch, and Bees-Wax, be laid upon any capital 
Wound, or elſe that it be burnt with a hot Iron, to 
prevent Gum iſſuing from it. 
I account Liſt of Cloth to be much better for the 
nailing of theſe Trees than Leather, which is apt to 
fhrink by change of Weather, and bind too much the 
Shoots which are encompaſs'd by it : It is by ſuch 
Bindings that oftentimes good Branches are wounded, 
and by that Means periſh ; and therefore it is good to 
let them have room enough allow'd for them to ſwell, 
without any Preſſure upon them. In Holland, and ſome 
Parts of Flanders, they have Frames of Wood, in the 
manner of Eſpaliers, ſet againſt their Walls, about four 
Inches diſtant from them, and the Reaſons the Gardc- 
ners there give for ſo doing is not (I think) unworthy 
our regard. In the firſt Place they ſay, that their Trees 
being four Inches diſtant from the Wall, the Fruit is 
not apt to be deſtroy'd or ſpoil'd by Vermin, nor'bruis'd 
or grow miſhapen: They fy farther, that the Wall re- 
flects a Warmth to that fide of the Fruit growing next 
to it, which has the ſame Effect as to the ripening of it, 
TR = 
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as if the Sun was to ſhine on both Sides of their Fruit, 


and ſo prevents that unequal Reliſh, which is found of- 
=—_ in one ſingle Fruit which grew cloſe to a Wall. 

o which they add, that in this Method the Trees 
need not be planted ſo cloſe to Walls, as to want a 
ſufficient quantity of Earth on every fide of their Roots, 
which thoſe commonly planted in the ordinary way 

ſt do on that fide next to the Wall; and alſo that 
the Twigs of the Trees being tied with Baſt, ſaves the 
Expence of Nails and Shreds, and will not be ſo ſub- 
ject to canker by too ſtrait binding. And if I may add 
one Reaſon more towards the recommending theſe 
Wall-Eſpaliers (if I may ſo call them) it ſhould be, 
that thoſe Poles, which run horizontally, may be ſo con- 
trived as to ſerve for Shelter to the Bloſſoms and young 
Fruit, from thoſe perpendicular Frofts, which oftentimes 
are ſo injurious, as the Curious Mr. Laurence judiciouſly 
I have mention'd; among other obſervations, in the 
Chapter of Aernei- Fruits, that the Eaſterly Winds com- 
monly are apt, when they blow direct y upon Pear- 
Trees, to ſpoil the Fruit, by filling it with ſtony Sub- 
ſtances ; and ho leſs prejudicial are they to the Bloſſoms 
of every forward blowing Tree, if it lie in their way; 


« 


therefore I cannot recommend the Planting of Abricots 


in ſuch Places, where the Eaſt-Winds may blow upon 


them: For I obſerve, that in March thoſe Winds are 


always moſt frequent ; and if they happen to come 
without Wet, they are infallibly attended with Blaſts, 
as I thall endeavour to explain in another Place. I 
find that Abricots, planted againſt a Weſt Wall, where 
they are ſhelter'd from theſe murdering Winds of the 
Spring, ſeldom fail to produce good Store of Fruit; 


while on the other hand all others in different Expoſures 
often fail of Fruit, unleſs they have been guarded by 
artificial Shelters, ſuch as J have ſeen in the Right Ho- 


nourable the Lord Parker's Gardens, (I think) con- 
trived by his Lordſhip ; they are Matreſſes of Straw, 
fix'd in Frames of Wood, about four Foot wide, and 
ſeven or eight Foot high, which are made to remove 
| MOI " F 
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at Pleaſure ;' ſo that they may always be ſo placed, as to 
interpoſe between the Wind and the Tree, withouy 
ling 2 Bloſſoms, or beating them off as Mats coms 
In fo Grafting, or budding of Stone-Fruit, T have 
obſerv'd, that fuch Trees as are inoculated near the 
Root of the Stock, are much' more apt to ſhoot out 
unprofitable luxuriant Branches, than thoſe that are buds 
ded, or grafted, five or fix foot from the Root. I find 
the latter to make Fruit-Branches in ſuch plenty, that 
hardly any Barren-ſhoots are fourid upon them, which 
ſeems to happen, for the ſame Reaſon I have mention d 
elſewhere, that too great Plenty of Nouriſhment is ever 
4 hindrance to the ringing forth of Increaſe, as well 
in Animals as in Vegetables; and that a Luxuriance of 
Growth in either, muſt always be checked to make 
them prolifick ; fo the length of Paſſage in theſe Stan- 
dards, which the Sap takes in its Aſcenſion from the 
Root, thro” the Plum. Stoch, before it reaches that Part 
where it is to alter its Property in the Bud of the Peach; 
muſt, I think, contribute to weaken it, and rob it of 
that Luxuriance which it would have had, if it had 
been permitted to puſh out Branches near the Root, 
where undoubtedly it was more ſtrong and vigorous.  - 

The feveral Kinds of Stone-Fruit may have different 
Situations and Expoſures ; Peaches for Example, and 
Neftarines, with ſome forward Cherries, ſuch as the 
ſmall May-Cherry, and the May-Dake, with a forward 
Plum or two, ſhould have a South-Wall; and if the 
Wall happens to be very high, I would adviſe it to be 
planted double (i. e.) with Dwarts and Standards, that 
it may the ſooner be cover cd. pig 

Abricots, ſome choice Pears, and a few Peaches, may 

be the Furniture of a Weſt-Wall; and ſome forward 
_ Grapes (for they bloſſom when Blights are commonly 
pt with ſome Plums and Duke-Cherrjes againft an 
Eaſt-Wall, and to the North-Aſpect we may ſet Plums, 
ſome WVinter-Pears, Carnation, and Morella-Cherries , 
with ſome Golden-Pippins. 

Plums 
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Cherries, excepting the ſmall May, and the May-Dute- 
Cherries, proſper beſt when they have Liberty. A. 
monds like wiſe will bear very well in the open G. 
and the Bruxelles Abricot, whoſe Fruit is ſo excellent, 
will bear plentifully without the help of a Wall. 
The Peaches 1 I moſt covet, are the Nutmeg- 
Peaches, for the fake of their early ripening, the Com- 
mon-Minion, Milits-Minion, the Mhite-Magdalen, the 
Old-Newington, Belgard, the Admirable, and the Ca- 
rtberine-Peach, which comes late, and is a certain Bearer, 
Of Nectarines, the Red- Roman, and Orange-Tawny Nedta- 
rine. Abricots, the Maſculine, or Forward-Abricot, the 
Orange and the Turky-Abricots for Walls; and for Stan- 
dards, the true Bruxelles. Plums, the Morocco, Impe- 
rial, Orleans, Muſcle, the two Perdrigons, Queen- Mo- 
ther, Violet, Abricot, Damaſcene, uh of Gold, or Drap 
d'Or, Royal, Bonum Magnum, and the Mhite-Pear Plum; 
to which we might alſo add the Des, which in my 
Opinion is not without its good Qualities. = 
Cherries ; the Early or May-Cherry ; the May-Duke; 
the Black, Red, and Yhite-Heart-Cherries ; the Carna- 
#:0n, the Morella, the Flemiſh-Cherry, and the Common- 
Black, and alſo the Cluſter-Cherry, well enough deſerves 
2 Place in our Gardens for the Curioſity of its Fruit. 
There has been ſeveral ways practiſed to forward the 


ripening of Fruit : The late Marquis of Mharton had a 
Glak 


-Caſe made on purpoſe for that End; and by the 
Help of Fire, 3 the Back of the Wall the Trees 
were nailed to, and under the Roots of the Trees, had 
ſeveral Kinds of Fruit very early. But of all the Inven- 
tions that I have yet ſeen, or heard of, the Contrivance 
of the ingenious Mr. John Millet, Nurſery-Man at 
North-End, near Fulham, is to be preferr'd I have ſeen 


in his Garden ripe Cherries in February; and Abricots, 


| Roſes, and Junquils, above three Months before their 
natural Seaſon, and thoſe not in ſmall Quantities, but 
in as great Abundance as if they had been the Product 
of Nature alone; and this he does with the Aſſiſtance 
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of Horſe- Dung, judging it to yield a more gentle ſwea- 
* ting Heat than Fire, and is therefore 3 natural to 
and; I Pants. ; 
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CHAP. IV. a 

Of the Goos BERRY, CURRANT, STRAWBE R« 
RY, RASBERRY, BERBERRY, and PHILBUD, 


6 


LTH O' the Fruits, which Ideſign to treat 
of in this Chapter, are ſo commonly known, 
that there 1s hardly any Garden without 
'em; yet I am apt to believe, the right 
Method of raiſing and ordering them is not 
every where underſtood. 

Of the Goosberry we have the following Kinds, which 
are chiefly worth our Notice, viz. the large White- 
Dutch-Goosberry, which produces an excellent Fruit for 
eating; the large Amber-Goosberry, which I think is 
better for baking while they are green, than to be kept 
till they are ripe 3 the Walnut-Goosberry, which ex- 
ceeds all others for the Largeneſs of its Fruit, which 
may be gather'd for baking ſooner than any other; and 
the Champain-Goosberry , which is ripe at leaſt a Fort- 
night before any of the reſt ; and beſides theſe, the 
Black- Hairy Goosberry is pleaſant enough. If I ſhould 
here enumerate all the other ſorts I have feen, it would 
be to little purpoſe, ſeeing every Year is likely to pro- 
duce new Varieties from Seeds ; and the Rules for the 
Culture of any one fort will ſuffice for the reſt that are, 
or can be rais'd. 

This Kind of Shrub may be propagated either by 
Seeds, Suckers, or Cuttings; the firſt may be ſown as 
ſoon as they are ripe, and will come up the Spring fol- 
lowing : The Suckers ſhould be taken from about the 
Roots of old Trees when their Leaves are fallen, in o- 
pen Weather, and tranſplanted in Nurſeries ; and the 
Cuttings likewiſe will take Root, if they are planted in 
September or October. Theſe Plants require a ſtrong 
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.  fed-Gurrant, and the Black-Currant The firſt is an ad- 
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holding Soil, and may be tranſplanted in October with 
more Safety than in the Spring. 

We have three Sorts of Currants very different from 
each other, viz. the Large Duteh-Currant, the Dutch 


mirable Bearer, and will ſometimes produce Fruit as bi 
as ſome ſort of Grapes, but I think are not ſo pleaſant to 
the taſte as the Red-Currants. The Kind which bear 
the Black Fruit, for Variety fake, as well as on Account 
of its great Virtue in Medicine, ſhould not be wanting 
in a Garden, tho' ſcarce one in twenty can like its Fla- 
vour: Thele may be propagated like the Goosberry, and 
delight in the fame Kind of Soil. I have known a cu- 
rious Man, when the Fruit has been. juſt ripe, tie up 
ſome of the Red Currant-Buſhes in Mats, to preſerve the 
Fruit upon them 'till Auguſt or September, and ſome- 
times later in the Year, and it is practiſed by ſome to 
plant them againſt Walls to make. the Fruit come lar- 
ger; but I have never found them half ſo ſweet as the 
Both the Goosberry and Currant ought to be kept free 
from old Wood, never leaving on the Plants any Shoots 
(if poſſible) that exceeds three Years Growth; for the 
_ largeſt Fruit is always found upon the youngeſt Bran- 
ches: Theſe Fruits are ripe in July. T 
Me have three ſorts of $:rawberries; the Scarlet, the 
Hautboy, or Great White-Strawberry, and the Wood- 
Strawberry : The firſt is ripe much ſooner than either 
of the other, eſpeciall if it has had the Benefit of 2 
ge Expoſure, and a light Soil, which always contri- 
butes to quicken Vegetation; however $7rawberries de- 
light not in any Ground ſo much as that which inclines 
to Clay: Tis in ſuch Land we can only expect their 
Fruit to be large, and in abundance ; witneſs the great 
Profits which the Gardeners about Hammerſmith (where 
the Soil is proper for making of Bricks) draw yearly 
from their Plantations of this ſort of Fruit. 
The Great White-Strawberry ripens next after the 
Scarlet; and laſt of all the Y/ood-Strawberries, which 
continue a long while, but chiefly if they be kept ſha- 
ded after they begin to ripen. __ 


As 
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As I know no place where S7rawherries are ſo gene- 
rally propagated as about Hammerſinith, ſo I ſhall pre- 
ſcribe the {fame Rules for their Management, as are 
commonly practiſed by the Gardeners of that Place. 

They provide a parcel of Horle-Dung and Coal 
Aſhes, well mix'd and incorporated together, and lay 
on a ſufficient Quantity of it upon their Land, to be 
dug or trench'd in February; then they lay up their 
Borders three Foot wide, and thereon plant the Slips, 
of whatever kind they ſee convenient, at about eight 
Inches apart; after which they ſet Beans for a Croj 


that Summer; for the Strawberry-Plants will not begin 


to bear Fruit to any purpoſe till the Year following, 
and even then not comparable to what they will pro- 


duce the Year afterward, which is the third Year after 


Planting z *tis then they have a full rs if extraordi- 

Drought does not hinder : But I ſhould have alſo 
added, after the laying up of the Beds, that at every 
five or ſix Foot diſtance, they plant Roſes, Goosberries, 
Currants, or Sweet-Brier, which turns to good Account 


at the Markets, beſides the Advantage of the Shade 


thoſe Plants give the Srrawberries. | 

From a Piece of Ground thus planted, it is hardly to 
be imagined what Advantage _ to the Gardeners, 
if they are diligent to keep their Crop weeded, and 
well water'd, if the Seaſon of their Bloſſom be of 755 

Early in the Spring they clean them, and fling Earth 
among them to ſtrengthen their Roots; and that the 
Ground may not lie too long idle, they plant Saveys 
and Cabbages in the Alleys for the Winter. A Piece of 
Scarlet Strawberries, ſo ordered, will remain tolerable 
good for about five or fix Years, but the Hautboy and 
Wood Kinds, ſhould be renewed once in three Years, 
always minding to get the Mood-Strauberries freſh from 
the Woods, and not make uſe of Slips from the Gar- 
den, for thoſe degenerate. 


But there yet remains many Particulars relating to 


Strawberries, which are not practiſed by theſe Garde- 


ners, as the ſtringing them, or pulling off their Runners 


in July, where the Roots are weak eſpecially, ſo as to 


leave 
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leave all the Plants ſingle, which is practiſed by 
to make the Fruit _ n * F of * 
Again, to make them bear Fruit the Autumn, cut 
down the Leaves and Flower Stems juſt before the 
Bloſſoms open, and ey will ſhoot out freſh, and bear 
Tipe Fruit about September, as I have experienced. 
| Now if it is deſired to have ripe Strawberries in 
March, it. may be done by Planting ſome ſtrong Roots 
in Pots, and 3 them on a gentle hot Bed in Janu- 
4 giving them what Air may be convenient till the 
Bloſſom, and moderate Waterings at that time with 
Water a little warm'd : By theſe Inſtructions, and the 
Care of an ingenious Gardener, who will rightly de- 
fend them from Froſts, or too ſharp Winds, we may 
have them produce Fruit as I propoſe. I cannot con- 
clude the Culture of this Plant, without mentioning, 
that T have made Plantations of them in April and May 
with good Succeſs ; and the ſecond June afterwards I 
have gather'd very good Fruit from them. 
The Kasberry is the next to be conſider'd: We have 
two Sorts of them, the Red and the White; the latter 
is the greater Rarity, but in my Opinion it is not of fo 
good a Flavour as the Red : Theſe delight in ſuch Soil 
as agrees beſt with Strauberries, and are propagated by 


Slips taken from the Roots in March, for that is the 


beſt Seaſon to plant them in: Some Gardeners plant 


fingle Lines of them, leaving the Diſtance of about a Foot 


between the Plants; others make Beds for them of 
three Foot wide, and plant three Rows in a Bed, both 
which Ways I find to ſucceed very well: The firſt 
Summer after Planting they will fling up ſome Suckers 
from the Roots, and put out ſome few Shoots from the 


old Stems that were left remaining when they were 


planted; but as thoſe Stems are never left above a Foot 
ong when we. plant them out, we cannot expect any 
Quantity of Fruit from them the firſt Year, nor indeed 
any e Shoots from the Roots till the ſecond 
Year, fo that it will be the third Summer after . 
before we muſt expect a full Crop, for the Fruit 1s al- 
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me Ways found upon the Shoots: of the preceding Year. 
The chief. Culture neceſſary for this Kind of Plant, is 
cut Io keep them clean from Weeds in the Spring, and 
the N gune the Töps of the ſtrongeſt Shoots of tHe laſt Year 
car co leave them about three Foot high; and that Work 
nuſt be done in Marth; as alſo to cut away all dead 
and weak” Branches. The . Rasberry ripens in the be- 
ginning of July, and laſts till the End of the Month. 
The Berberry is a pleaſant Shrub, bearing beautiful 
Branches of yellow F — in the Spring, and no leſs 
delightful Cluſters of red Berries towards the Autumn: 
The Fruit is of a ſharp Taſte when it is ripe, and ſeldom 
uled any other way than in Sauces: I have been told, 
that the Leaves of the Berberry, when they are young 
and tender, may be dry'd to imitate the [ndian-Tea, 
which they call Bohea ; and indeed the Figure of the 
Berberry-Leaf is not unlike it. If any one of my Read- 
ers ſhall think'-it worth his while to make'a Trial, he 
may do it after the —_— manner: Lay the Leaves 
freſh gather'd upon a Sieve, placed over a Veſſel of boil- 
ing Water kill the Stream has ſoftened them; then 
ſpread them upon ,a Copper-Plate over a gentle Fire, 
and move them to and fro till they roll up, which is 
the Method they uſe for drying their Tea in China, as 
T have heard but I would adviſe ſuch as intend to 
make the Experiment, not to be over hafty in drinking 


TI the Infuſion of ſuch Leaves, before ſome skilfut Phyfi-- 


f can has firſt given his Advice. There are two Kinds of 


h IF this Fruit, 6ne withour Seeds, and the other with Seeds; 
t the firſt is ſo rare, that T have yet only ſeen it grow in 
8 the Gardens of my worthy Friend Samuel Reynardſon, 
e Efqquire,, at Hillington, among his numerous Collection 
- of curious Plants; but the other is found frequent e- 
t nough in moſt Gardens; the Plant loves a Loamy Soil, 
/ and is increaſed: eaſily by Suckers from łhe Root, or 
1 Layers in the beginning of Marctnn ... 
] The Philbud is order'd like the” Hazel, mention'd in 
dhe firſt Part of this Treatiſe, but is allow'd place in 
our Gardens, on account of its thin Shell, which is the 


only Excellency it has more than the common Hanel, 
ait! 2 | in 
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Writers, or oyerlook'd, or deſpis d by e 


are moſt frequent in England about March; but ſomts 
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in my Opinion. This and the Berberry ſhould be ply 
ted in the moſt remote Parts of the Kitchen- Garden. 
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8 2 Bligh: is the moſt common and dag 
l rous Diſtemper that Plants are ſubject tag 
I ſhall endeavour to explain by what May 
— cal are affected by it; and if Iſh 
eee pe ſo happy from the Gbſervations I hay 
made, to diſcover the Cauſe of it, the Remedy mayly 
then more eaſily found out, and the Gardener will wi 
— certainty hope for Succeſs from his Care and Iq 

Pe ; „ „ 1 
I ſhall be the more particular in diſcourſing upon ti 
Subject, as it will afford me an Opportunity of opening 
to the View of my Reader a wonderful Scene of M 
ture, which hitherto has been ſlightly touch'd upon j 


7 


and thall endeavour from the whole to draw ſuch 
{equences as may be both profitable and delightful- 
Plants of all Degrees are ſubject to Blights, whit 
are ſo variouſly communicated to them, that ſometirhe 
a whole Tree will periſh by that Diſtemper; nowat 
then a few Leaves or Bloſſoms only, and perhaps4 
Branch or two will be ſhrivel'd or Korch'd y it, an 
the reſt remain green and flouriſhing. I have yet nei 
obſerv'd this Diſeaſe to happen among Plants, but upol 
the blowing of ſharp and clear Eafterly Winds, whidlt 


times happen in other Months, It is yery obſervable 
that the Caterpillars generally attend theſe Windy 
chiefly infecting ſome one Sort of Free more than ane 
ther, and even then not every where upon the Kind of 
Tree they attack, but ſome particular Branches onhj 
from which Obſervations I think we may draw the fol 
lowing Inferences; either that the Eggs of _ — 
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ets are brought to us by the Eafterly Winds, or that 
he Temperature of the Air, when the Eafterly Winds 
blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe Creatures; ſuppoſing 
heir Eggs were already laid upon thoſe infected Parts 
Kehr ene IE TEETRI 
The Blights, which ate attended with large Forms 
rr Caterpillars, ſeem to be rather hatch'd with the Eaſt 
ind, than that the Efe o thoſe Creatures are brought 
long with it; but thoſe Blights which produce only 
hoſe Inſects which occafion the curling of the Leaves 
pf Trees, may proceed from Swarms of them, either 
| N or in the Egg, which are brought with the 
Ind. | = A hes 

Some, perhaps, may object, that the Eaft Wind is 
too cold to hatch theſe Creatures; how comes it then 
that we find them hatch'd when thoſe Winds reign ? 
Or is it reaſonable to conjecture, that the ſame degree 
of Heat is neceſſary to enliven an Inſect, as is requir'd 


keland, and fuch like cold Climes, muſt certainly have 
leſs Heat to produce them, than Creatures of the ſame 
Race muſt neceſſatily Have in thoſe Climates which lie 
nearer to the Sun. Every Creature, without doubt, 
requires a different Period of Heat or Cold to enliven 
it, and put it in Motion; which is prov'd by fo matiy 


known Inftances, that I conceive there is no room for 


TON me poo ,,, 
ut there may yet be another Queſtion, vis e- 


ther it is not the Eaſt Wind of it (elf that blight: 
out the help of Inſetts? But that may be eaſily ſolv'd 
on my Side z for that if it was the Wind alone that 
blighted, then every Plant in its way muſt unavoidably 


* 


be infected with its Poiſon; whereas we find the con- 


rary, only a ſingle Branch it may be, or ſome other 


and Fat PAs; /// 
And again, to ſhew how reaſohdbly we may con- 
jecture cba "tis Inſełts which thus infect the Trees, let 
us only conſider, that every Inſect has its proper Plant, 
or Tribe of Plants, which it naturally requires for its 
Nouriſhnient, and will feed upon no other Kind what- 


to hatch the Egg of a Pullet? The Inſetts of Norway, 


D 2 = ſoever: 
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ſoever: Therefore it is no wonder to ſee one particuh 
ſort of Tree blighted, when all others eſcape ; as for 
example, that Wind which brings or hatches the Cater- 


Pear, Plum, or Cherry with Blights, becauſe were the 
. Shoals of Iuſects natural to the Apple, to light only upon 
thoſe other Trees mention'd, they would then want 
their proper Matrix to hatch in; or if they were hatch'd 
already, they would periſh for want of their natural 
Food; ſo that 'tis morally impoſſible that all forts of 
Trees ſhould be 8 8 at the ſame time, unleſs the 


an Eaſterly Wind could contain in it at once as many 
differing Periods of Cold or Heat, as would be requir'd 
_ rures. 
| n that Blights are brought by the Eaſt Winds, 
 erpillar, that to prevent the too great Progreſs of Blights, 


it is common for them when the Eaſt Winds blow, to 


and ſet them on Fire, that the Smoak may 7 wry or 
ther the /z/ef7s or their Eggs, as they are pals 


the Loſs of all their Fruit. 


and forcing them to drop to the Ground, where they 
have been ſwept up in large Quantities and kill'd. | 


that Pepper-Duſt, being powder'd upon the Bloſſoms of 
any Tree, will preſerve them from Blights ; which may 


is too coſtly for common Uſe, yet it may be of Service 


pillars upon the pple-Trees, will not any way infect the 


Eggs of every Kind of Inſect, natural to each Tree, 
could be brought at one time with the Wind, or that 


to hatch and maintain each differing Kind of thoſe Crea 


The common People in the Country ſeem to be of 


ich they are ſo well ſatisfied brings or hatches the Ca- 


rovide large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, and other com- 
bultible Matter on the Wind Side of their Orchards, 
alſs'd along. 
By this Contrivance I have often known large Orchards 
preſery'd, when the neighbouring Parts haye ſuffer d to 


\ 


And have alſo ſeen theſe Fires made with good Succe 
to deſtroy the Caterpillars even after they were hatch'd, 
and had began to devour the Trees, by ſuffocating them, 


have heard it affirm'd, by a Gentleman of Reputation, 


” 


be, becauſe Pepper is ſaid to be preſent Death to every 
Creature but to Mankind. Now altho' this laſt Secret 


5 | | In 
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in ſome particular Place for the Tryal of a new Tree, 
where a Taſte of the Fruit is deſired; and beſides, it 
helps to inform us, that Blights. are occaſion'd by In- 


{#s, or their Eggs, lodging upon a Plant, and that 


p pper--Du will not ſuffer them either to live, or to be 
rend... LA =? 
Another Remark (which to me is Demonſtration) 
that Blights Vo from Inſects, or their Eggs (being 
brought with the Eafterly Minds) was the total Deſtru- - 
ion of the Turnips laſt Winter, on the Weſt ſide o 
London; about October we had dry Eafterly Winds for a 
Week or ten Days, and ſeveral thouſand Acres of Tur 
1s, which were then well grown, turn'd yellow and 
decay'd, unleſs in ſuch Places only as were ſhelter'd by 
Hedges, Houſes or Trees, where they remain'd green 
'till the Inſects, which came with the Wind, in about 
a Week's time deftroy'd thoſe alſo. Some Farmers i- 
_— that the Birds which were there in great Flocks, 
had eaten the Leaves of their Turnips, and contriv'd all 
Means poſſible to deſtroy them, till I convinc'd them 
that the Birds were rather Friends than Enemies, and 
came there to feed upon the Caterpillars, which were in 
ſuch great Numbers, that each Turnip-Plant had not 
ks than a thouſand upon it; and that Inſects frequently 
pals in Clouds and numberleſs Armies after this Manner, 
1s plain from ſeveral Inſtances, which have happen'd in 
my time, and one of them the laſt Summer (I think in 
June; ) one of theſe Swarms paſſing over London were 
ſuffocated, (I ſuppoſe) with the Smoak of the Sea-Coal, 
and dropp'd down in the Streets, inſomuch that a ſquare 
Court belbagiag to the Royal-Society was almoſt cover'd 
= ; theſe were of the Fly Kind, and fully per- 
ected. 25 

It may be ask'd, perhaps, how theſe [es came to 
deſtroy the Turnips only, and not touch the other (reens 
of the Fields, as Cabbages, Carrots, Parfnips, and the 


like? Every Herb has its peculiar Inſect, like rhe Trees 


have mention'd : Nay, more than this, the Inſects 
which Nature has deſign'd to prey upon the Flower of 
a Plant, will not eat the Leaves, or any other Part of 
— D 3 | „ 


\ 
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the ſame Pla 


ill M orm, for Example, upon the Mulberry, the Com- 
non I hite-Butterſiy upon the Cabbage and Plants of the 
{ame Tribe: And the Bark and Wood of Trees have al- 
ſo ſevcral Kinds of Beetles, which prey upon them, and 
are large enough to be diſcern'd without a Microſcope, 
There are yet other Kinds which are naturally diſpos'd 
to feed upon the Fruit of Trees, ſuch as we often find 
in Apples, Pears, and Nuts; and the Roots of Trees are 
allo the proper Food for Worms of a different Race from 
thoſe already mentioned, ſuch as are long, ſcaly, and 
have many Feet, by ſome call'd Canker-Horms, which 
by devouring the Roots of Trees, cauſe them to 75 | 

| 1 guiſh 
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quiſh for a timę and at length die; and the very Pith 
of Plants is not fate from Enemies of this ſort; how of- 
ten are the Carnations and other Flowers deſtroy d by 
little Worms which eat their Pitj )? 
And all. theſe, if I miſtake not, have their Ieneumon 
Flies, which feed upon them, and by the help of fine 
Tubes growing about them, i convey their Eggs into the 
Bodies of the, Nymphæ or Caterpillars, where they hatch 
25 ſoon, as the. Caterpillar are laid up in Aureliæ, and 
feed upon them till they are themſelves perfected, and 
make their Way into the World; this 1 am fare of in 
many Caſes, as, I have often ſeen, when that excellent 
Lady, the late curious Ducheſs of Beaufort diverted 
her {elf with enquiring into the Nature of Hiſects, that 
the Aureliæ of ſeveral Months have brought only Icneu- 
non Flies of different Kinds: See Fig. II. Plate I. No. 
1, 2, 3% The firſt is che Icneumon Fly, bred upon the 
{mall . Caterpillar which feeds upon the Red Sallow - 
The ſecond feeds upon that bred upon Borage z and the 
third feeds upon the Inſect commonly found upon Cam- 
pion or Cockle z and it may be theſe Inſects Which pr 
upon others, are not without ſome others of leſſer Ran 
to feed upon them likewiſe, and ſo to Infinity; for that 
there are Beings ſubſiſting, which are not commonl 
viſible, may be eaſily demonſtrated, if there is any Truth 
in a m ĩ’ 3 hg ß 

The laſt Winter, during the moſt ſevere cold Wea- 
ther, a Friend of mine was deſirous to look into my 
Microſcope, and was ſo impatient that he would not al- 
low me time enough to provide any new Subjects for 


the Glaſſes, but contented himſelf with examining ſome 


minute Parts of Plants, which had lain between the 
ſmall Glaſſes for above fourteen Months; among them 
he happen'd to pitch upon a ſmall Hair of the Leaf of 
the common Mouſe Ear, when on a ſudden he diſcover'd 
a living Creature of the Figure of a Beetle, in appearance 
an Inch in Length, walking between the Glaſſes He 
was much ſurpriz' d to find it ſo perfect in all its Parts, 
and gave me the Glaſſes that I might obſerve it, and de- 
lincate it for him; which I did, and by Computation 

5 | D 4 found 


— _— 


the leaſt Duſt of Sand viſible to the naked Eye. I Was 


1 found, 5 by the he 


Confin' 
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found it to be more than one thouſand Times leſs than 


then willing to try whether the Cold, which was ſevere. 
ly felt by us, was not to that minute Creature equal to 
the Degree of Warmth, which hatches other Inſects of 
larger Size; and for that End I held the G about 2 
Yard diſtance from a flow Fire about the tenth Part of 
a Minute; that trifling Heat to us, was fo intenſe to it, 
that in that ſhort ſpace'of Time, it was thereby burnt 
to Death, and ſhrivell'd to a fourth Part of its former 
Size, and ſeorch'd out of Shape; this brought to my 
Mind the Inſett Mr. Ray mentions, which is Hatch'd 
and dies in a Day, and alſo the ſeveral Periods of Life 
appointed to the ſeveral viſible Creatures upon Earth; 
and I could not help refſecting at the fame time, that as 
5 of a Mitroſcope, that Quantity was 

only computed to be great or little in Proportion to 
what Objects our Eyes are capable of ſceing without 
the ep of Glaſſes ; io I alſo imagined, that Space was 
to our Underſtanding by the fame Rule; and 

that the Life of that Creature, Which lives only one 
Day, is of the ſame r to it in Pro- 
portion to it ſelf, as the Term of 100 Vears is to Man- 
Links that is, about three Minutes of that 1:/#'s Life 
is equal to a Year with us; and the coldeſt Air of the 
laſt Winter, to the Inſecis I ſaw, was equal with the 
Summer's Warmth to ſuch Animals as then only come 
abroad ; For the Heat, which kill'd this //e#, and was 
as a violent Fire to it, was hardly warm enough to be 


. 


diſcern'd by me. + 
It is wonderful to confider the Fineneſs of the ſeveral 
Parts of a Creature even ſo minute as this; ( for the 
Microſcops has diſcover'd much ſmaller) how ſmall muſt 
the Organs of its Senſes be in Proportion to its Body! 
The Eyes, perhaps, a thouſand times leſs, and the o- 
ther Parts an{werable to them; may we then not rea- 
ſonably conclude, that with ſuch Eyes it is capable of 
diſcerning other Bodies, which are as minute, and of 
as diſtant ſmallneſs to its ſelf, as the ſmalleſt Creature 
capable of aur Sight is to us? For I think it is 1 
IT | | | 1 that 


vond which they ca 
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at exety Animal, as their Eyes are greater or ſmaller, 
ifferent M f 


or of d ake, have certain Bounds of Sight, be- 


they cannot ſee without help, ſuch as the 

rea” TO. Be ee 
But alas How trifling an Object was the Jef I 
haye mention'd in Compariſon to thoſe diſcover d by 
Mr. Lewenhoeck, in a Quantity of Pepper-Mater, no big- 
er than a Grain of Millet, in which he affirms to have 
en above 10000, living Creatures, and ſome of his 
Friends at the ſame time witneſs to have ſeen 300099, 
and others above 45000 Creatures moving in that ſmall 
Quantity of Water? Nay, they tell us, that becauſe 


they would be within compaſs, they only related ha 
the Number that they believ'd they had ſeen. 1 

Now from the greateſt of the Numbers mention d, 
it is inferr d, that in a full Drop of Water there will be 
$:80000 of theſe Animalula, which if their Smallneſs 
comes to be compar'd, a Grain of Sand broken into 
dooooo of equal Parts, one of thoſe Parts would not 


exceed the Bigneſs of one of theſe [nſefs. 


6 * +4 8 F 
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Theſe Obſervations of Mr. Lewenhoeck, were not onl 
confirm'd by the Famous Mr. Hook, but were likewiſe 
improv'd by him: He tells us that after he had diſco- 
ver'd vaſt Multitudes of thoſe Animalcula deſcrib'd. by 
Mr. Lewenhoeck, he made uſe of other Lights and Glaſſes, 
and 'magnified them to a very conſiderable Bigneſs ; 
and that among them he diſcover'd many other Sorts 
much ſmaller than thoſe he firſt ſaw, ſome of which 
were fo very minute, that Millions of Millions of them 
might be contain'd in one Drop of Water. = 


This indeed might exceed the Belief of thoſe who are 
not converſant with good Microſcopes; but Iam ſatisfieq, 
whoever once underſtands their Uſe, and makes Tryal of 
thoſe made in our own Country by the late Mr. Mellen, 
or thoſe of Mr. Milſon and Mr. Marſhal, will not want 
any Argument to convince them of the Truth of what 
is here related. _ | 
I then it is true, that there are Creatures of that ex- 
quiſite Smallneſs here mention'd, and that thoſe Crea- 
fures have Life and Motion, as it is evident they 9 : 

| | Wat 


'nice Examination of the Aut, he finds, that 


one only taking a larger Quantity of thoſe fine Parts 


A 
* 


Fineneſs. F EE Moot 

This Account may ſuffice to ſhew us, that there are 
Beings ſubſiſting, which are not commonly viſible, and 
therefore it is eaſie to concewe, that the moſt gentle 
Air is capable of blowing them from Place to Place, and 
thro' their extraordinary Lightneſs it is as readily. in- 
ferr'd, that they may thus be convey'd by the Winds 
to us from the moſt remote Quarters of the W orld, but 
more eſpecially from the North-Eaſt Parts, where the 
Cold is intenſe enough to give Life to theſe ſmall Cres 
tures, and from whence there is not a Sea of a large Ex- 
tent enough to deſtroy them while they are paſſing over 
it; for it is my Opinion, that the Vapour which na- 
turally ariſes from the Seca, is much warmer than what 
enerally is evaporated from the Earth, and conſequent- 
£ inconſiſtent with the Life of thoſe minute Creatures, 
but chiefly thoſe Vapours which riſe from the main PD 
; ; Gree: | Where 
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chere the Land or freſh Waters are leaſt prevailing; 
ind therefore, were thoſe Inſects to he blown to us * | 


the North-1Veft. Parts of America, J ſuppoſe the len 
of Sea they muſt then paſs over, would kill them be 
fore they came to us, and perhaps is the Reaſon why 
the Winds from thence are never known to blaſt any of 
our Trees, and are always much warmer than the Norths 
Eaſt Winds, which come over a narrower Sea, which 
has many Rivers running into it. The Orange-Treey in 
ſuch particular manner, delights, in the Warm Air af 
the Sea, that in the inland Parts of Haly they will periſh 
by the Winter's Cold, if they are not houſed; and yex 
ſeyeral Degrees more .Nertherly, where they grow near 
the Sea, they flouriſh, and defic the moſt rigorous Sea» 
ſon. It is obſervable, that the main Sea of it ſelf never 
freezeth (as ſome ſay) not even under the Poles, but 
only in ſuch Places where vaſt Riyers run into it; as in 
the Sound, and in Hudſor's-Bay, where it is mix'd with 
freſh Water, the Froſt has Power over it. It ſeen 
reaſonable to believe alſo, that the Vapour which ariſeth 
from the Sea is deſtructive to Inſects, becauſe we find 
how much the Salt, taken from the Sea-Waters, cons 
tnbutes to the Preſervation of Bodies from Putrifaction, 
which I think is always attended with -/n/efs ; and if 
the common Salt of the Sea- Water is ſo great a Preſer- 
vative againſt. Inſects and Putrifa#ion, I ſee then no 
Reaſon why the Vapour ariſing from the ſame Fund 
of Water, ſhould not partake of the ſame Virtue. _ 
The Receipt to prevent #heat from being ſmutty 
(which is a Blight common to Corn) ſeems to confirm 
what I have ſaid; and I think we cannot enough com» 
mend that worthy Perſon (whoever it was) that ſo 
frankly communicated it, and ſo generouſly publiſh'd it 
for the common Good; happy would it be for the Na- 
tion, if eyery one would 2 generouſly contribute to- 
wards its Welfare! 
The Receipt teaches us firſt to waſh the heat 
through three or four ſeveral Waters, ſtirring it round 
each time with a large Stick backwards and forwards 


With great Force; and with a Skimmer each time, * 
V | | off 
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off all the light heat: When this is done, put your 
heat into a Liquor prepar'd in this manner. 
Put into a large Tub, which hath a Tap, a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water; then put as much Salt into it, as 
when tis well ſtirr'd about, will make an Egg ſwim ; 
then add as much more Salt as was before, and ſtir it 
very well, and to this put two or three Pounds of Al- 


F 


lum beaten very fine, and ftir it about. 


This you are to uſe as you do your ordinary Brines, 
only you muſt let your M heat ſteep thirty or forty 
Hours, for leſs ſignifies nothing; tho' the common 
Opinion is, that ſteeping ſo long kills the Seed in the 
Meat; but Experience teaches the contrary. © 
- You, muſt take your heat out the Night before 
you ſow it, and ſift ſome flack'd Lime on it, which 
erves only to make it dry enough to ſow : Tis neceſ- 
ſary to add ſome more Water to the Brine in a Week 
or Ten Days Time, as it waſtes, and Salt proportio- 
nable to the Water, and about a Pound of 4/Ium. 
Norte, Many Farmers ſtcep their Wheat in a Brin, 
yet have Plenty of Smutty heat, becauſe they don't 
make their Brine ſtrong enough, and take their M beat 


* 


out too ſoon. > 
Note alſo, Many Farmers have ſuffer'd greatly by Bar. 
Smutty M heat, eſpecially in a dear Year, when fac, 
Wheat will not ſell for above five or ſix Shillings a {MW men 
Buſhel; whereas that which is free from Smut, will ſell I Lea 
for ten, eleven, or twelve Shillings ; and ſuch Smutty * 
heat being eaten chiefly by the poorer People, and Hte 
being unwholſome, occaſions Sickneſs ; therefore for MW Ur 
the Benefit of the Publick this 1s printed. diſt 
From hence we may learn how much Salt contributes I e 
to the Deſtruction of Inſecte, which occafion the Smut Qu 
upon Corn; and it is not unlikely, that ſuch Smut, of; 
When it happens to be found upon Corn, may cauſe the 
Sickneſs to ſuch as eat of it; for I am very apt to be- In] 
Jieve, that the moſt Epidemical Diſtempers Mankind is ”*: 
ſubject to, proceed from Poiſonous Inſects, which are 00 
either eaten unregarded, or are ſuck'd into the Rewer 5 
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with the Breath, as that worthy Gentleman Mr. Balle 
ſ curiouſly obſerves, in a Letter I have receiv'd from 
him relating to infectious Diftempers, which I ſhall an- 
nex to this Chapter, as it contains many Obſervations, 
which may help to explain aud confirm what I ſhall 
offer concerning Blights.  _. _ N rye 

[ have already taken notice, that every diſtinct Part 
of a Plant has its Inſect, which is naturally diſpoſed to 
feed upon it, and thoſe all different from one another, 
a well in Shape as in Colour. It ſeems reaſonable e: 
nough alſo, that every Inſect, as it has a different Kind 
of Food, is of a different Virtue, perhaps partaking not 
only of the Plants they feed upon, but of the Qualities 
of each diſtinct Part of thoſe Plants which are their 
Food, for as I have obſery'd that every Plant has Chan- 
nels peculiar to the Conveyance of its ſeveral Juices, 
ſuch as. thoſe minute Pipes in the Wood, which admit 
only the riſing Vapour from the Root; and thoſe o- 
ther large Paſſages between the inner Bark and the 
Wood, by which that Vapour returns when it is con- 
denſed into a Water : And again, the. different Sizes of 
thoſe Veſſels which make the Parenchyma of the ſeveral 
Barks, and reſpectively receive from the falling Sap ſuch 
Parts only as they are diſtinctly made to IE, not to 
mention thoſe other Veſſels of different Frame in the 
Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits of Plants, which can on- 
ly admit of ſuch Particles of Sap, as they are all ſepa- 
lately appointed to receive; I ſay, from theſe Obſerva- 
tions it appears, that every Part of a Plant has then its 
diſtin& Virtue from the reſt; and fo the Inſects feeding 
upon each reſpective Part, muſt then be of differing 
Qualities from one another, and I conceive might be 
of greater Uſe in Medicine than the Plants themſelves, if 
they were once try'd; as the Cantharides, which are 
ors that I think feed upon the Roſe-Treez the Alker- 
mes, which are. bred upon the Shrub-Ilex; and the 


Cochineal, which is an Izſect lately found in Carolina to 


feed upon the Iudian- Fig, or Prickly-Pear 3, all which 
Creatures certainly contain the fineſt Spirits of the 
Plants they feed on. 7 1 
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I haye often thought that it might be of ſome tg r 3 
if ſuch Animals as are commonly bred for the Food br % 
Nouriſhment of Mankind, were ſometimes fed with I e 
* Diet, ſo to alter the natural Vertue or Qui 4 
ity of their Fleſh and eſpecially, if we were to practise 
upon ſuch as are frequently uſed in Medicine. The 
Hruſhes in Italy, which at one time of the Year feed Tho 
upon Myrtle- berries, have then the Flavour of Myrrle in ge 


their Fleſh, and confequently ſome of its Vettue at the _ 
fame time. So I doubt not but Sails, (which differ 


e much from what I call 2/6, that they will ear or I kin 
almoſt'any Plant) may be made to alter their Vertu, 
by feeding them upon ſome particular ſort of Plant 
which we have a Mind to extract any certain Vertut 
from; but this I leave to be better conſider'd by thoſe 
whoſe proper Buſineſs it is. „ 9 ag bes 

-— Tnſetts infect Plants ſeveral ways, beſides actually de- 
youring them; as for Example, the Peach-Trees, which 


ſo frequently have their Leaves curl'd up in the Spring, fl © 
and are at that time cover'd with a kind of Honey-Dew, I gro 
are then generally attended with great Numbers of A Wl wid 
which retort to them; but it is not from the Ants, 28 Opi 
is commonly imagir'd, that this ſhriv'ling of the Leaves Wil cauſ 
proceeds; the Ants rather help the Tree than injure it; cury 


= come thither to feed upon certain little /»/e#s which 
harbour on the Back of the Leaves, wounding the Pa- 
renchymous Parts of them, from whence they ſuck the 
Juices of the Plant; and by that frequent wounding, 
cauſes ſo many Eſcars, that the Leaves cannot avoid 
curling, and beco ing gummy. ' The Inſects I mention 
may be-caſily diſcetn'd without Glaſſes, but being mag- 
nified with a common Microſcope, appear as latge as the 
third Figure of the firſt Plate. Plum-Jrees are ſome- 
times diſtemper'd in the ſame Manner with Inſects, ſome- 
what like thoſe upon the Leaves of the Peach-Tree ; and 
the Bark of the tender Shoots of both thoſe Trees is 
Frequently pinch'd by other ſmall Inſecs; one of which 
I have cut out of it, and magnified as in the fourth Fi- 
gure, Plate I. Its Back was cover'd with Briſtles, which 
grew the contrary way to thoſe commonly found _ 
ther 
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te, der Animals: Beſides theſe, Tome: Peach Trees, and the 
J Amond. Tree, have their Leaves frequently. bliſter'd and 
dr urn Ned, without any appearance 6t- Inſetts ; but af we 
examine them with a good Micreſtope, we may cafily 
Qui: J perceive the Parenchyma of them to be fil d with little 
Th white Worms; which according to the Nature of 0% 
fe © WI ther Inſetts, would in time come to have Wings; and 
An 1 hould have likewiſe" given a Figure of, if I ad not 
n miſlaid the Deſigns of thgem. 
Tx Thee Tuſetts, thus inwading the young Shoots, will ber- 
05 tainly deſtroy the Trees, if _ are-not- carefully prun'd 
ar or off as ſoon as they appear, as I conftantly-do whenever 
TH ee 'em: And I am inform'd, from + Perſon of Ho- 
our, chat to prevent the Inſults: of theſe or any othet 
to Ml Hecke, he has own it Yractiſed, to bore a Hole with 
moe Wl x final} Gimlet ſloapin ownwards thro” the Bart, ſo 
3s to reach the Wood of the Tree, and pouring into it 
ſome Quick - ver, about half an Ounce, or more, ac- 
cording to the Bigneſs of the Tree, and ſtopping 1 it up, 
the Inſects then haxbouring upon it will infallibly be de- 
firoy'd ; but if the Mercury reach the Pith, the Tree 
will be endanger'd i And I cannot chaſe but be of his 
Opinion, altho* T have not made the Experiment, be 
cauſe I have been Witneſs of the Effect that Crude Mer 
cury has had upon Worms in humane Bodies, which an- 
ſwers to What my Author has faid of its Operation upon 
the like Kind of Creatures in Trees: And if then — 
putting Mercury in one part of a Tree, the whole is 
affected by it, as to deſtroy the Inſots feeding even u ben 
its moſt remote Parts, I think there Will be no Occafion 
to diſpute the Circulation. of Sap in Plants; but the In- 
ſets, which prey upon the Juices of the Oak, and haye | 
their roper Matrices, or Beds for hatching in upon the 
leveral Parts of that Tree, yet produce other Effects 
than what I have hitherto mention'd. The Oak-Berries, 
which we find in May and June upon the Leaves, an 
ſometimes upon the Strings of Male-Bloſſoms or Catkins, 
are occaſion'd by a Kind of Fly, not much unlike a 
Fling Ant, which bites the moſt ſpungy or parenchy- 
mous Part of the Lan or the tender Part of the — | 
- an 


and lays its Egg in the Wound, which perhaps, by vets 


tue of ſome Juice which the Inſect leaves at the fame 
time, inclines the wounded Parts of the Tree to grow 
over the Egg ſo as to encloſe it intirely, and make it 


{yell 'till it is hatch'd and grown big, and ſtrong e- 


nough to eat its way out: I have ſeen of theſe Oal· Her- 
ries as big as large Peas; and when they are at their full 
Growth, are ſometimes, if they be expos'd to the Sun, 
of a browniſh red Colour. 


1 5 * ; 


There zs another Kind of Inſect, which attacks the 


more rough Part, ſuch as the Bark that encloſes the 


Bole near the Root of the Oak : The Eggs of this are 
ſhut up in a Kind of Berry, ſomewhat leſs than the for- 
mer, but of a moſt beautiful Red Colour; they are com- 
monly to be found in May, as I have obſerved in many 
Places in Richmond. Park. Beſides theſe, the Oak- Apples 
proceed from other Wounds made by Inſects of a diffe- 
rent Kind in the Bark of the tender Twigs, in which 
they lay many Eggs, that turn after ward to Worms, a8 
I have often ſeen: Theſe which they call Apples, no 


more than the Oak-Berries, are Fruits naturally * 


by Nature for the Tree; but in the manner J re ate, 
are produced by Accident, where the ſeveral Inſects hap- 
It would be tireſome to telate. ill the ſeveral Ways 
that Plants are attack'd by Inſects; and indeed would be 
needleſs to do it, if I was capable, ſreing that fo far as 
we yet know concerning theſe things; two or three ge- 
neral Remedies put in Uſe againſt 2 Creatures; wall 


ſuffice to hinder them from muking any conſiderable 


Nen : The Matraſſes of Strau, which I have al- 
xeady mention'd, are good Guards againſt the Eaſterly 
Hinds to ſhelter Wall-Fruit; and a good Fence of Tim- 
ber-Trecs to the Eaſt of our Orchard will contribute to 
preſerve our Standards from the Caterpillar, Which if 


they ſhould happen to come, may be deſtroy'd by the 


Smoak of Met Straw or Weeds: And in caſe our Peach- 
Trees, and ſuch like Kinds of Fruit, ſhould be unfortu- 


nate enough to be invaded by thoſe ſmall Inſects J have 
deſcrib'd, the pruning off thoſe Leaves or Twigs, as I 


have 
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have already hinted, is a ſure way to free us from them, 


z I doubt not would be the Uſe of Quict-ſilver, as I 
have directed. In the time of the Great Plague in Lon- 
dim, it was propounded to have large Quantities of O- 
nons expos'd in Boats n the Thames, which was to 
have been continually bruis'd, chop'd and moved about, 
which it was imagin'd would abate the Infection, ſup» 
poſing the Plague to proceed from innumerable Armies 
of minute unwholſome Inſects, which were then floatin 
in the Air, and drawn in with the Breath: If this Pro- 
polal could have had the deſired Effect, then I think we 
might, by the ſame Rule, deſtroy the /:/e#s upon Trees, 
by waſhing the Leaves with Water wherein Onions had 
been bruis'd and ſteep'd, or by laying ſome bruis'd O- 
nns under our Trees that are the moſt aſſaulted by In- 
efts. 23 e | | 4 £] "1 
f There remains yet one thing relating to /y/e#s, and 
their Manner of infecting of Plants, which is ſo curi- 
ous, and I believe ſo little known, that I cannot well 
woid mentioning it; and that is concerning the Folium- 
Ambulans, or Walking Leaf; two Kinds of it I have 
delineated, Fig. IV. and V. in the firſt Plate, from the 
Iijefts themſelves, now in the Cabinets of the excellent- 
ly Learned Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. of that indefatigable 
and curious Naturaliſt Mr. James Petiver, and in theſe 
celebrated Collections of Curioſity in Holland, belonging 
to the famous Mr. Vincent of Harlem, and Dr. Frederic 
Ruyſh of Amſterdam, all of theſe Gentlemen, ſhining 
Ornaments of our Royal Societe yyy. 
Both the wonderful Inſects I mention. are brought us 
from Amboyna, where there are many different Species 
of them, and as. I am inform'd, are produc'd in the fol- 
lowing Manner: The Inſect, when. it has found its pro- 
per Tree of Nouriſhment, lays its Eggs ſeparately in 


the Buds of it, which hatches when the Buds begin to 
ſhoot ; the Inſect then is nouriſh'd by the Juices of the 
Tree, and grows together with the Leaves till all its 
Body is perfected; and at the Fall of the Leaf, dr 
from the Tree with the Leaves growing to its Body 
like Wings, and then walks about; this is not common 
1 enough 


PART III. 


' this Relation is, That the Sap of any Tree ſhould be ſo 


ſnew'd me the Picture of a Branch of the Tree which 


Tree in the Manner J have related: The Head and ſmall 


the Wings and other Parts were of the Colour of the 
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enough with us to be eaſily believ'd, and what I ſhonld king th 
not have yentur'd to mention in this Place, it the 1»/e#;Wire La 
themſelves were not to be met with in the curious Ca. 
binets of our own Country. | 5 

What I account the moſt curious Point belonging to bout 7 


naturally adapted to maintain at once both Hegetable and vective 


Animal Life; and by that Means to unite the Parts of two 5 [ yel 
Beings, fo diſtinct from one another as Plants and Ani felt: 
mals, and circulate the ſame Juices equally in the Veſſels partici 
of both. Indeed we have Inſtances enough to ſhew living 
us how neceſſary the Juices of Plants are to the breeding Forms 
up of ſome Inſects, and even to confirm that ſome Kink poſe 3 
of Inſects cannot be brought to live without their Eg once 
are properly lodg'd in, and entirely invelop'd with fomeM conclu 
certain Parts of Plants; as thoſe Iuſects, for Example, MW and ot 


which Nature has allotted for the Leaves of the Oak, and 
which make the Oak-Berries ; but that a Leaf of a Plau —- 
ſhould ſo unite it ſelf with an Inſect, as ts make one di- 
ſtinct living Body, is wonderful. 


* 


The Curious Mr. Vincent, above-mention'd, once 


the Iuſect Fig. IV. grew upon, in which was painted 
theſe ſtrange Creatures of ſeveral Sizes, adhering to the 


Parts of the Legs were of a light brown Colour; and 


common Ba)-Leaf; which Colours the 'Tu/ef retains 


even after it has been dead ſeveral Years. Þ  _ / Ye 
The other of this Kind, Fig. V. has Wings of the made 
Figure and Size of the Leaves of the Spaniſh Broad: kind. 
Jeav'd Myrtle z but all its Parts, when I faw it, were of that 
a Feullemort Colour. POL LONG. BE fore, 
Now as every Plant growing upon the Land is fub- le& * 
ject to be infected by In/efts, fo the Plants of the Wi that 
ters are alſo annoy'd by living Creatures that:prey 1 T 
them. All forts of Gyats'lay their Eggs upon the Wi wen 
ters; and ſo ſoon as they are hatch'd, and poſſeſs that for, 


og of Life anſwerable to Carerpitlars, we ſee then PI 
frisking about in the Water for a time, co 1 ing 
Z . 3 25 4 75 45 ng 2 
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ting their Motions in the Figure of an S. Theſe Nymphe, 
like Land Inſects, lay themſelves up at their appointed 
time, and from that State reſuſcitate and fly away in 

Theſe Kinds are bred in ſtagnated Water as 
bout July. The Boat-Flies, as they call them, and ſe» 
reral other Kinds of Vater-Inſects, all have their reſ- 
pective Plants to feed on, and breed upon them ( ſo far 
s I yet find) ſomewhat after the Manner of Land In- 
{fs; It would take too much time to relate the ſeveral 
Particularities found in ſome of them, contrary to other 
living Creatures, or to deſcribe their ſeveral various 
eſent Pur - 
poſe ; I ſhall therefore now ſubmit theſe Obſervations 
concerning Blights to the Cenſure of my Reader, and 


Forms, which would be of little Uſe to my 


conclude with that curious Letter rel 


ating to Plagues 


and other Epidemical Diſtempers. 


STR - | | 
' T PON' diſcou 


8 


2» — 


rſing with you ſome time ſince 


I about Bligbis up 


pon Trees, you ſeem'd to be 
of Opinion that they were the Effect of In- 
ſets brought in vaſt Armies by the Eaſteriy Winds, and 
by lodging upon the Plants proper for their Nouriſh- 
Diſtemper which is call'd 


ment, they there produced that 
a Blight-or Blaſt. 


efirous of what Obſervations I had 
made concerning Peſtilential Diſtempers ſubject to Man- 
kind, which 1 believ'd to proceed from the ſame Cauſe 
that produced Blights, i. e. from Inſects; J have there- 
fore, in anſwer to your Requeſt, endeavour'd to recol- 
me to time obſerv d relating to 


You was then de 


le& what 1 have from ti 


give a natural Reaſon for Plagues or Peſ- 
ought by 
ſome to enter too far into the Secrets of the Almighty. 
proceeding from, or be- 


To pretend to or Plagi 
tlences that happen in the World, may be th 


ncur- 
1 


ing the immediate Finger _ without the Co 
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rence of Nature; that they are ſent down from him 
immediately for the Puniſhment of ſinful Nations, as in 


ſeveral Caſes mention'd in Holy Writ; and doubtleſs fuch Wl 


Judgments on Criminals, - muſt have often been, and 
my yet be, to the End of the World, ' | 
But however the All-wiſe God, it may be faid, el. 
dom in any thing acts contrary to thoſe Laws of Na- 
ture which he has inſtituted, rarely working by Vio- 


lence what may be done by natural Means : So that in 


this Caſe, ſetting afide Miracles, and what the Almighty 
can do, if he pleaſeth, by his own Power, my Endea- 

yours will be to find out 4 what natural Means Provi- 
dence may work to bring that terrible Judgment of 
Plague or Peſtilence upon any Country. _ 
It is the common receiv'd Opinion, that the Plague 
| 32 from an Infection in the Air, and ſo undoubted- 

y it does; but then it will be ask'd, why the Air is not 
at all times thus infected? © 8 

Some will have it from Steams or Yapours ariſing from 
ſome poiſonous Minerals at certain bad Seaſons, which being 
by us taken into our Bodies with the Air, ferments and 
corrupts the Humours of the Blood, and our moſt de- 
licate Parts, and at length extinguiſneth that vital Fire 
in which our Life conſiſts.. Vn 
But this can hardly be the true Cauſe, ſince few Mi- 
nerals have ſuch mortal Steams conſtantly iſſuing from 
them; but at ſome times only, unleſs it be in the Grot- 
to del Cane at Baia near Naples, and ſome other Places 
of the like Kind. os Oh ea 1 i ations 
This Grotto is a Hole dug into a Bank near the Lake 
a Averna, whoſe Water is warm, continually. bubbling 
or boiling up; this Lake is cover'd with a Green Scum, 
and never freezes, lying not far from the famous Sulfo 
Terra, where much Brimſtone is made, and where Smoke 
iſſues out of the Ground in many Places. The Er 
trance of the Grotto is hardly wider than a common 
Door, and not high enough to admit a tall Man with- 
out ſtooping, growing narrower towards a Point, a few 
Yards diſtant from the Mouth; at the Bottom tis very 
wet, almoſt ſtanding Water, with Stones lying in I, 
3 En 
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ind the Sides are alſo moiſt about a Foot or two in a 
frat Line above the Bottom, which is as high as the 
ram riſes, and is known by putting in a lighted Torch 
Into the Grotto, and lowering it by Degrees, till the 


73 


flame comes below the Top of the Steam, and then goes 
out. The Torch thus extinguiſn'd, the Smoat which is 
then below the Steam cannot riſe above it, but flow! 

feals out of the Mouth of the Grotto, and then aſcending 
zdiſpersd: Nothing will burn in this Steam, nor any Crea- 


ure either of the Land or Water live in it longer than it 
can hold its Breath; not even an Inſect, as J have experienc'd. 


ventur'd to put my Mouth below the Surface of 
this ſuffocating Steam, and ſucking in a little of it, I 
found it of a very ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like Sal Ar- 
woniac It ſeemed to me, after two or three Trials, that 
was the moſt like ſucking for Breath in a Vacuum, it 
wanted that Subſtance which we find in common Air, 
and is ſo neceſſary to maintain Life in any Creature. 

The common Trial ſhewn to Strangers, is to tie the 
Legs of a Nog, and lay him on the Ground where this 
Steam riſes 3 he immediately falls into Convulſions, ſets 
his Eyes, and ſtruggles in the fame Manner as I have 
ken Creatures do in the Air-Pump when the Air is ex- 
hauſted. The Dog, when he is void of Motion, is 
quickly drawn out of the Grotto, ſome few Paces to the 
vide of the Lake, and his Noſe and Mouth thruſt in 
and rubb'd in the Mud and Water, by which Means he 
ſoon begins to recover, and in a little time is ſo well, 
that he returns home with his Maſter. 1 

The Man who ſhew'd us the Grotto, when he ſaw - 
that I was going to pug my Head into the Steam, pro- 
teſted againtt it; and when he could not prevail, went 
way; but I told him, if I ſuffer'd as the Dog had 
done, he ſhould make uſe of the fame Remedy, and re- 
cover me in like Manner; but I ſoon ſatisfied my Cu- 
noſity without receiving any Harm. | 

Somewhat like this, is what I ſuppoſe are call'd 
Damps in Mines in Britain and other Places, which come 
only at times, and are not laſting : Theſe Damps, when 
they riſe, will not ſuffer any Light to burn, and ſoon 
luffocate the Workmen and kill them, if they are not 

3 preſently 
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N drawn up into the open Air: No other Meingſof the 
has yet been diſcover'd to recover them after ſuch Ac. Wjorc'd 1 
cidents, excepting a freſh Turf be cut and laid to their I was fo! 
Mouths, which perhaps may be for the fame Reaſon, Wilrcady 
that the Mud being apply d to the Noſe of the Dog, The 
recovers him, after he is drawn out of the Grotto. plainly 
Upon the Town- Walls of Leghorn, and in other Pla. dat h. 
ces of Tuſcany, they have Holes made like large Oven; upon 
for the Preſervation of Corn; the Con/ervataries are brick's N ue fa! 
within fide, and coil'd round with Wiſps or Cables of il fempe. 
Str aw , On theit Tops, which are leve F with the Sur · them 
face of the Earth, are placed large Stones, with a Hole I munic 
cut in each of them, big enough to admit Men and that / 
Baskets to go down. Theſe Places, when they arc 
fill d with Corn, are cloſely ſtopp'd with Stone-Covers, 
and Earth flung over them; but hither ſuch Corn only 
is brought as is infeſted with Weevels or Ferments, be- 
yond the Cure of wor them : When by the Help of 
this Method all living Creatures in it are deſtroy'd, and 
the moſt violent Ferment it can be ſubject ta. is ſtopp'd, 
the Corn is taken out and reryrn'd to the Magazines. In 
Sicily, Barbary, and I think in all other hot Countries, 
this is the only way made uſe of to preſerve their Corn 
from ſpoiling by theſe Accidents, which it is never ſafe 
from after it is thraſh'd 'till it is uſed 3 and I ſuppoſe 
theſe Conſervatories would have the fame Effect upon all 
other Seeds or Grain. £8 
- *Tis remarkable, that in and about Genoua, where vaſt 
Quantities of Cory are laid up, they have none of theſe 
Places for curing their diſtemper'd Carn, but are often 
conſtrain'd to ſend it to Piſa to be thus brought to it 
ſelf, there being no Earth near Gehoua that will produce 
that Effect. We # 1 + 
In my time one of theſe Conſervatories being empty 
was left open, where ſome French-Men were playing at 
Bowls, and one of the Bywls falling into it, one of the 
Company was let down with Ropes to fetch it up, but 
he was no ſooner down but was ſuffocated to Death; 
and one of his Companions, who endeavour'd to G him 
_ Out, was ſo ſenſibly touch'd with the noiſome _ 


Yick'd 
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of the Place, that before he could get half way he was 
forc'd to return; but this was accidental, and I ſuppoſe 
was ſome what like the Damps' in Mines, which I have 
dready taken notice p. LO Dot chart ad 
The poiſonous Yapours I have here mention'd are 
plainly more deſtructive to Animal Lite than any others 


dart have been known „in that they act much quicker 


zpon the Spirits of Animal Bodies, than thoſe. which 
xe ſaid to occaſion the Plague or other peſtilential Dir 


fempers : And there is this Difference kewl between 


them, that a Body poiſon'd by the firſt, will not com- 
municate that Poiſon to another, as People infected by 
that Yapour-which cauſeth the Plague are known to do 
therefore I think it plain, that the moſt nauſeous Va- 
pour of it ſelf: will not cauſe any Diſtemper that is Epide- 
min. i , „ To ma 
It ſeems then that the Plague proceeds from ſome 
other Cauſe, and that T ſuppoſe to be Inſects of that 
extraordinary ſmallneſs, that they are not to be diſcer- 
ned by the naked Eyes; they are & light that they float 
in the Air, and ſo are fack'd in with the Breath. Sueh 
Inſects not being among us — but only when 
they are —— to us from tome remote Place 
by the Wind, or hatch'd or nouriſh'd by ſome Intem- 
perance of Air, or from poiſonous Yapours riſing from 
Bogs, Ponds, Ditches, or {ome ſuch unwholſome Funds 
of ſtagnating Water. 1.3 axed on 
Theſe I»ſefs are various, according to the Nature of 
the Water or Air they are bred in; their Eggs being 
firſt laid by ſome flying Animals, which are then hatch- 
ed, and paſſing through the ſeveral Changes common to 
Inſects, at length take Wing, and being drawn in with 
the Breath, may perhaps be either kill'd in our Bodies, 
and cauſe a violent Ferment in the Juices, or elſe finding 
proper Nouriſhment, they breed in the Lungs, Stomach z 
or other Parts within us, and probably may occaſion 
thoſe Biles and Breakings-out in the tender Parts, of the 
Body that are call'd Plague-Sores. $4 5. 2142, 2000 
But thoſe Inſects are ſome of them ſo extreamly ſmall, 
that they are only capable of being diſcern'd with good 
' B 4 Microſcopes 
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Microſcopes; and when they are wing'd, and fo quite 
perfected, may perhaps in Swarms be carried from one 
'Countrey to another bythe Wind: It is Inſects of ſeveral 
Kinds and Colours, which cauſes the Surface of Waters 
to appear ſometimes Green, Red, or Blact; which laſt Co- 
Jour in Water is obſerv'd by the Herdſmen to poiſon 
the Cattle that drink of it; and they ſay cauſeth the 
e which is the Plague in Cattle, and is very infe- 
Crlous. * % © *Þ CONES. a args 
It has been obſerv'd that Plagues, and the moſt con- 
tagious'Diſtempers, have.commonly happen'd in thoſe 
Years when the Eafterly Winds have more than ordina- 
Ty prevail'd in the Spring and Summer Seaſons; then the 
Ai comes to be infected, and rarely or never at other 
times. Theſe Winds we ſee bring Caterpillars, and many 
differing Inſects and Flies, which meeting with Places 
fitly adapted to nouriſh them, they are there brought 
to their winged State, which I conceive is the ſame in 
the Inviſible Animals as in the Viſible z nor indeed is 
any Part of the Earth, or Waters, and it may be the 
pure Air it ſelf, free from the Seeds of Life: Nothing 
is out of Motion, or can be void of it, ſetting forth the 
Glory and Infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Creator, 
from whence theſe infinite Productions proceed; ſome 
for one Uſe, ſome for another: What we call the Bad, 
are thoſe which at unſeaſonable times invade by Swarms 
the Bodies of living Creatures, to whom they are de- 
ſtructive, and cauſeth the Murrain, Rot, and ſuch like 
r e 
Again, that the Plague proceeds from living Crea- 
tures brought by the Eaſterly Winds ſeems probable; for 
that ſuch Peſtilences are moſt malignant in the Summer, 
after the Eaſt-Minds of the Spring have blown, which 
paſſing over the greateſt Continent of the Earth bring Iſl © * 
theſe Inſects with it; but the contrary Effect has the il © 
Meſt- Minds, which come to us over the vaſt Atlantick MW * 
Ocean, attended with great Rains. Theſe laſt Winds Ii © 
cure the Plague (it may be) by carrying back the Re- . # 
mainder of thoſe peſtiferous Inſeits which yet ſurvive, to 
the Country from whence they came; and * and 
. * now 
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gw likewiſe ſtops the Infection perhaps by killi 
them, or laying them to ſleep till 5 2 when 
they may either be brought back again by the Eafterly 
Minds, or be enliven'd, or freſh. Swarms hatch'd by the 
Temperature of Air ſuitable to the. 

J have not yet found that any Winds, except the 
Eaſt- Minds, ſuch às paſs over Tartary, bring any In- 
ſection with them, nor have I ever heard of Pe/tilential 
Diſtempers in any Part of the World, unleſs in ſuch Pla- 
ces only where the Tartarian Minds feach; Tartary be- 
ing a Country full of, Woods, Bogs, and Fens, it ſeems 
the moſt capable of producing theſe Creatures in ahun- 
dance, which may — —_ by the /Y/ind to certain 
Places in ſearch after their Food, as are Locuſts and ſome 
certain Birds, which are known to paſs from one Coun». 


2 


to another. f | CCC. 41 * 
Diodorus Siculus, in his hiſtorical Library, Book XII. 
p. 286. faith, Phe Plague broke out atreſh in Athens, 
* when they had been but lately freed from that Conta- 
4 gion It raged: with that Violence, that they loſt 
& 4000 Foot-Soldiers, and 400 Horſe; and of others, 
« Freemen and Servants, above 10000... And now, be- 
& cauſe the Courſe of the Hiſtory may require a Decla- 
“ ration. of the Cauſes of this violent Diſſemper, it is 
“ neceſſary in this place to ſet them forth. 2 
_ «& Abundance of Rain had fallen in the Vinter, by 
4“ reaſon whereof the Earth being over wet (eſpecially 
8 2 and hollow Grounds) the 2 lay in = 
“ ſtanding Pools, which corrupting and putrifyi | 
* the Heat of the Summer, — 1 a Mill 
* of groſs ſtinking Yapour, which corrupted the Air; 
and beſides, the Want of good Food much advanced 
© the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe; for the Year before, the 
Fruits, by too much Rain, were crude and unwhol- 
“ ſome. #832 | . | 

„There was likewiſe a third Cauſe of this D:femper, 
„“ which was this: The Eteſian Winds (which I take to 
* be the Maiſtrali, or North-weſt Winds) blew not this 
Hummer, by whoſe gentle Breezes the violent Heat 
* of the Air was uſed to be allay'd at other times by ſo 
| at 


« Pits and Hells,” 
I was not in. E 


it has not had any Plague ever ſince. 
It is remarkable, that when the Plague reign'd in Lon- 
don, Butkher's-bury, which ftood in the very Heart of 
the City, was free from that Diftemper ; the Reaſon 
given for it is, that it was chiefly inhabited by Druy- 
giſts and Apothecaries, the Scent of whoſe Druggs kept 
away the Infection; which according to my Notion 
were fo unnatural to the peſtilential Inſects, that they 
were kill'd or driven away by the ſtrong Smell of ſome 
fort of Druggs : The Smell of Rhue, and the Smoak of 
Tobacco, were preſcrib'd as Remedies againſt the In- 
eftion, but eſpecially Tar and Pitch-Barrels , and J have 
een inform'd by a Perſon of Credit, that che People of 
Lime-Houſe were not affected by it, nor ſome of the 
Docks, perhaps for the ſame Reaſon; ſo alſo the Uſe of 
Sea-Coal may now be one means to prevent the Plague 
ini London. | EL Fm 
The People of Leghorn obſerve, that at the End of 
every eighteen Years they are ſubje& to an Epidemical 
Diftemper ; which if it be not the Plague is hardly to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from it. I was there in two mw thoſe 
_ ; Years; 


9s in Execution for keeping the City 


and laſt till Sun-ſer, when ſoon fallow the Winds from 


Year 5 the Second was in the Year 168f, and was 
much worſe than che Firſt: It began about the 1 :, 
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ning of Summer, with frequent Eaſterly Winds (ſuch as 
were not uſual) continuing to blow almoſt without In- 
termiſſion till towards Winter; much as Diodorus Sicus 
1s deſcribes the Vear to have been when the Great 
Plague was at Athens: We wanted that Summer our Mai- 
frali, or North-Weft Winds, as we us d to have, which 
ate the 'Trade-Y/inds in all the hot Countries of the 
World following the Courſe of the”$u#® About Nine 
or Ten in the Morning theſe Winds begin ro blow, 
the Shore, which blow 'till the next Day about Nine, 
and then the Tade-Mind re- cakes its Coufſſme. 
The firſt Infection began in Houſes near the Walls of 
the Town to the Landward, from whence the 'Ezf- 
Wind blew, and by degrees crept towards the Sea; but 
the Infection did not touch ſuch Places which were in- 
habited by Merchants and Shop- Keepers, who dealt in 
— and pickled Fiſh, Pitch, Tar, and ſuch like Commo- 
ICS, c. EE EAN N „ 
To the Northward of the Town, towards the Sca- 
Shore, lay very boggy ſtinking Ground: Theſe Marſhes 
commonly about Autumn cauſe Agues and Feavers, 
which may be from vaſt Swarms of inviſible unwhol- 
ſome Inſects, which riſe from thence at that Seaſon, but 
of a different Poiſon from thoſe which cauſe the Plague: 
do the like Places about Civita Vecchia, Scandaroon, 
and I may mention the Je of Sheppy likewiſe, ſeem 
to cauſe Agues, And it is obſervable, that from the. 
Mouth of the River Magra, which divides Tu/cany 
from Liguria, along the Sea-Coaſt of 7aly, as far as 
Terracina, is very unhealthy and ſubje& to Agues and 
Peſtilential Feavers, being Marſhy Ground. | 
We may alfo obſerve, that in Tartey, Egypt and Bar- 
bary, when the Plague rages, the Franks, the Engliſh, 
Fe. are ſeldom infected with it, which ſeems to con- 
firm my Opinion, that this Sickneſs proceeds from In- 
/efts, who having their certain natural Nouriſhments 
reſpectively appointed them, do not in thoſe Places infect = 
N . | Strangers, 
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Stran ers, who have differing Ways of eating and li- 


ving trom the Natives, and are of a con Nature of 


It would be well worth enquiry, if the People 


Body. 
af thoſe Nations, that were in ſtrange Countries in the 
Times of Peſtilence, were alſo free from Infection. 
. King Charles the IIa, when he was told of the Sick- 
neſs at Leghorn, ſaid, it muſt have been occaſion'd by 
New Fortifications which were then building in cho 
arſhy Places: And it is very 


turning up thoſe unwholſome Muds, and expoſing them 


to the Sun, did much increaſe the Diſtemper, by infect- 
ing the Air, and filling it with greater Supplies of poi- 
ſonous Iaſects. itt % r ee ine 4; 
I cannot help taking notice likewiſe of the raging 
Diftemper which was among the Cows about London 
two Years agon ; it was fo violent and infectious, that 
if one had it, all others that came within Scent of her, 
or even eat where ſhe grazed, were ſurely infected; it 
ſeized their Heads, and was attended with running at 
the Neſe, and a very nauſeous Breath, which kill'd them 
in three or four Days. The Herd/men would not allow 
it to be the Murrain, nor could give any Account from 
whence it did proceed, or could find out any Remedy 
againſt it; they only tell us the unuſual dry Summer, and 
the continued Eaſt- Winds, were the occaſion of it. 
This Diſtemper had been for two or three Years before 
It came to us, in Lombardy, Holland and Hamburgh, to 
the Loſs almoſt of all their Cattle. The States of Hol- 
land cauſed a Medicine to be publiſh'd for the Good of 
| thoſe who had their Cattle thus diſtemper'd, but having 

been try'd here, twould not cure One in Seven, but 
rather increaſed the Infection by keeping the diſtemper d 
Cattle longer alive (by ſome Days) than they would 
have been without it. Tis remarkable, that no Oxen 
had this Diſtemper, but only Milch-Cows, which were 
more tender than the Males. The Herdſmen, to keep 
their Cattle from the Infection, let them blood in the 
Tail, and rubb'd their Noſes and Chaps with Tar; and 
when any happen'd to die of it, they were burnt and 


buried deep under Ground. It began at 1ſingron, 
1 LE: | > 7 ſpreading 


rational to believe, that. 
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ſpreading it {elf over many Places in Mzaaleſex and in 
Lex, but did not reach ſo far Weſtward from London 
s twenty Miles ni ĩð SY. 

The moſt general Opinion concerning the Cauſe of 
this Diſtemper was, that the Cattle were firſt infected 
by — ſome unwholſome ſtanding. Water, where 
us probable ſome poiſonous [n/ef?s were lodged and 
bred ; the Summer having been extreamly dry, attend- 
ed almoſt conſtantly with Eafterly Winds, the Graſs al- 
moſt burnt up, and the Herbs of the Gardens almoſt de- 
froy'd by Inſects; but ſuch as they were (unfit for Table 
uſe) were given to the Cattle. There was likewiſe ſo 
great want of Water, that many were forced to drive 
their Cows five or ſix Miles to it. ᷑]ĩ7V!ũ 

The Electuary, publiſh'd upon this Occaſion by the 
States of Holland, was compos'd of moſt, if not all, the 
Druggs uſed in the moſt ſerviceable Medicines that were 
made uſe of againſt the Plague among Men ; moſt of 
which Ingredients we know to be mortal to Inſects, as 
ſtrong- ſcented Roots and Herbs; but above all Aroma- 
tick Gums and Saps of Plants; as Rhue, Garlick, Pitch, 
Tar, Frankincenſe, and Olibanum; but I believe, before 
all others, Extractions from the Cedar, nothing pre- 
ſerving Bodies from Worms better than that. Theſe 
Ingredients are much uſed in France and Italy to prevent 
or deſtroy Infection, by burning them and ſmoaking 
ſuch Bodies. Letters, or any other things as are brought 
from infected Places, after they have made Quarantine, 
are not ſuffer'd to come on Shore *till they have un- 
dergone this Operation. e eee 5 

It is not againſt Experience, that Inſects can live and 
increaſe in Animal Bodies: How often do we find Men, 
Women and Children, troubled with Worms? What 
Varieties of thoſe Inſects are often voided by them? And 
how ſhould that be, if they were not either ſuck'd into 
the Stomach with the Breath, or taken into it with 
ſome unwholſome Food? For they cannot breed in ſuch 
Bodies from nothing, without either their Eggs or 
themſelves are brought thither by ſome Accident: For 
if they were-the natural Produce of Animal Bodies, — 

would 
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would then be alike common to all, which we know 
PP!!! ᷣͤ vd une 
have been inform'd, that in the Vear 1714, when 
This Mortality among the Cows was at its height, that 
towards the End of the Summer ſome Farmers brought 
in freſh Cattle, and turning them into the ſame Fields, 
where many Cows had died before, they took the In- 
fection and died likewiſe 3 but the following Spring 
thoſe Fields were void of Infection, and the Cows that 
were put into them did very well; but what were then 
into the Cow-Honſes, where the ſick Cows had been 
the Year before, were ſeiz'd with the D:/temper and 
died, which ſeems to inform us, that it was the Effect 
of Inſects, which thro' the Warmth of thoſe Stalls were 
1 from the Severity of the Winter's Froſts; but 
h as were left in the open Fields, were deſtroy'd by 
the Cold. I have heard that a Woman about Camber- 
weil cured ſix in ſeven of her Cows, by giving them 
once a Week an Infuſion of Rhaue and Ale-wort. © 
But it may be ask'd, why theſe infectious Diftempers, 
ſubject to Men, Cattle and Plants, are not univerſal ? 
And why the Plague ſhould. not be as well in India, 
China, the South Parts of Africa and America, as in 
theſe Parts of the World? (For 1 do not find it has 
ever been in thoſe Places.) This Query gives me 2 
farther Opportunity to ſuggeſt, that Inſects are the 
Cauſe of it, and that they are brought with the Eafer- 
Jy Winds. In the firſt place, ſo far as I can learn, there 
s not naturally in America any one Kind of Creature or 
Inſect that is found in any other Part of the World, and 
the Plants likewiſe are all different from thoſe of other 
Countries; alſo it is the ſame in India, China, &c. 
whoſe Products are quite different from what we find 
elſewhere. Suppoſing then that theſe peſtiferous /1- 
ſelts are only the Produce of Tartary, let us conſider to 
what Parts of the World they may be carry'd from 
thence with the Baſterly Winds; and whether India, 
China, the South of Africa and America, are not be- 
'yond their reach, or can reaſonably be * 
N . 1 * WHhoever 


when they 


back'd with the Deſarts of Libya, may ve 
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Water in the Globe, may thus account for the-Paſſage 
of theſe 1nſefts, with an Zafferly Ii ind from Tartary, to 
all the Parts of Europe, Aſia-Minon, Paleſtine, 7, e 
ther, tis highly probable, they may come, Without 


meeting any thing in their way to obſtruct their Courſe. 


The beſt Maps do not lay down try - Mountains of 
Note berween Tartary and the places Which have been 
ſubject to the Plague The Alps run parallel with the 
Winds coming from Tartary, and therefore does Hot a 
way hinder their Paſſage: The Mountains of Datntatd 
are not high enough to prevent the Paſſage ; 'or:if they 


* 


were, the Caſpian Sea is ſufficiently large to let them 
pals to the South Parts of Europe, the Mediterrahtan Sen, 
and the North Coaſts of Africa, even to their moſt 
e : ; ? . by tom „ | 
Nov it may be expected perhaps, by ſome, that theſe 
Winds ſhould 5er continue Me 2 Hue 
rica; but as yet, ſo far as I can learn, theſe Land Minds, 
ave blown with the greateſt Force, and 
have been of the longeſt Gontinuance, have not reach'd 
farther than about three hundred Leagues beyond the 
Meſtern Coaſts of Europe, which is a trifle in compari- 
ſon of the vaſt Ocean between Us and America : Beſides, 
it is my Opinion, that the Winds which blow over ſo 
vaſt a Tract of Land, as theſe Tartarian Winds muſt do, 
that I ſuppoſe convey and ſupport the peſtiferous Iaſects, 
are of ſo different a Nature from the Winds — 
from the Ocean, that tis likely thoſe Creatures whic 
would ſubſiſtꝰ in the one, would be deftroy'd by the o- 
ther: So that if I am right in this Conjecture, America 
cannot be ſubject to the Plague. + 
Mount- Atlas, which is a vaſt Ridge of Mountains, 
running from the Ocean almoſt as far as Egypt, and are 
likely ob- 
ſtruct the Paſſage of theſe /y/e#s to the South of Africa; 
and for that Reaſon perhaps, ſecure that Part of the 
World from Plagaes. So likewiſe Mount-Caucaſus, or 
Ararat, which is one of the higheſt Ridges of Mountains 
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in the World, running from Eaſt to Meſi, thro' Perſa 
and India, may ſecure the South Parts of thoſe Coun- 
tries from the Plague, by Roping the Paſſage of thoſe 
infectious Creatures, if any Winds from Tartary ſhould 
happen to blow them that Way: And as China lies to 
the Eaft of Tartary, ſo it muſt be Weſteriy Minds which 
muſt infect that Country with the Plague, if it proceeds 
from what I imagine: But we do not yet find that 
Hefterly Winds axe frequent in thoſe Parts; or if they 
are, we may be aſſured they cannot blow at the fame 
time when the Inſects are hatch'd and carry'd the con- 
trary Way by the Wind from Tartary. We are in- 
form'd, that upon the Coaſt of China the Winds are 
ſo regular, that from October to March they e@ntinually 
blow from the North-Eaſt, and from that Month to 
October the direct contrary Way. | 

1 have now given you what Obſervations I have made 
concerning pettilential Diſtempers, which I think may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſerve to confirm your Notion of 
Blights. 1621 V 
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Kitchen Gardens: 


C 1 A 'p > 
Of the HOT BED. 


Het Bed is the common Help Made uſe of 
by Gardeners to forward the Growth of a 
Plant, and force Vegetation; when the 
Seaſon of it ſelf is not warm enough. By 

this Means (if it be managed with Skill) 

te hotteſt Climate of the World may be ſo nearly i- 

nitated, that Seeds of Plants brought from any Coun- 

ty between the Tropics may be made to fourth : In a 

Word, it is both curious and-uſeful. - | 
In order therefore to have a right Underſtanding of 

the Hot Bed, let us conſider what Degree of Heat is re- 
quired for the Growth of Plants we are to raiſe upon it; 
for Nature muſt be imitated as near as poſſible, and not 
ow or exceeded , 11 we hope" for Succels in our Un- 
taking. 

Heat — Moiſture are certainly the Rudiments of Ve- 
getation; and therefore whoever would promote the 
Growth of a Plant; muſt contrive how to have them 
both in ſuch due Proportion, as that neither one nor 
the other exceeds thoſe Limits which Nature has allot- 
ted for the Growth of Plants. A dry Heat we find ra- 
ther ſcorches and ſhrinks a Plant than makes it growy; 
„ Ind Wet, if it is not "quickly exha from the Root of 
DF Parry 11. a 
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a Plant, chills it, and often injures it 2 Recovery. A 
moderate ſweating Heat therefore is the molt deſirable, 
ſuch as is rais'd by the Ferment of wet Stra or Horſe. 
Litter, which for a time will ſend forth from the Earth 
lying upon it, that gentle Steam, impregnated with ye- 
getative Salts, which we find contributes ſo much to 
the Growth of Plants, beſides the putting thoſe Juice 
into Motion which are lodg'd in the Root, and circy- 
lating them thro' the 'Yefels of the Plant. 

The Steam which I ſuppoſe to riſe from the Root in. 


Groun 


to the Wood-Veſſels of Plants to Furniſh them with Say, "= 
Chap. I. Part I. of this Work, will indeed, of it {lM ; a8 
keep a Plant alive; but then at the ſame time the Bart, chen 


Leaves, and other Spongy Parts of a Plant (which en- ooſe. 
compaſles the Sap-Pefels ) if they are over dry, wil hs 
ſhrink and pinch thoſe Veſſels ſo very cloſe, that they | 
then cannot admit the Sap to circulate thro? them in 
ſuch Quantity as is neceſſary to ſupport the Plant in Vi- 
gour; on the contrary, when the parenchymous or ſpongy 
parts of Plants are kept moiſt by the aſcending Y apours, 
which continually riſe round about them from the Earth, 
then the Sap-Veſſels are alſo more open, and at liberty 
to receive the Noutiſhment riſing from the Roots. 
Io explain this, let us conſider thoſe Plants which 
are cultivated in Pots, and ſet {ingly in Chambers, and 
other places of the Houſe for Ornament in the Summer; 


tho' we allow them large Pots, freſh Earth, and Wat ies 
enough, and Air, as much as they have in a Green-Houſe  ceeq 
how ſenſibly do they decline in a few Days, which hapWW of E 
pens only for want of that Steam which is always abroad 11. 
(more or leſs) riſing frem the Earth in the Day, aq ſnou 
condenſing and falling upon them again at Night. Coal 
Nor can the Pots, ſet ſingly in a Chamber, have th Stat. 
help as thoſe have which are let together for Shelter i abo. 
the Winter in a Green-Houſe ; the number of Pots, in ¶ not 
Collection of Plants, affording Steam enough to nouriſſi ther 
one another, which one Goole Pot muſt want. Foo 
The like is to be obſery'd in a dry Seafon, when we leng 
are forced to water Plants that ſtand abroad; they arc ill face 
that help but juſt kept alive , becauſe the Earth m= tor 
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Y. A bout them is fo dry that it hardly emits any Steam, or 
rable, x leaſt not 1 to ſupport them; but when Rain 


orſe-M his fallen, we find a contrary Effect; the Vapours then 
Earth riſe from the Earth every where about the Plants, and 
ch ve · I nake them flouriſh : So that I prefer the Floating of 
ch to Grounds, for the Welfare of many Kinds of Plants, 
Juices before ſimple Watering; but there are ſome particular 
cucu sorts which it would deſtroy, as I ſhall explain elſe- 

n e OF eee W e od 
0 . A Hot Bed then appears to be of Uſe ſo long only as 


1 $90, i can ſend out ſuch Vapour from the Earth lying upon 
it ſel, it, as is neceſſary for the Support of the Plants; and 
3 when it wants the Heat which is requir'd for that pur- 
| Ns 


WF poſe, it muſt be renew'd; for elſe the Moiſture, which 
d WIL nuſt be maintain'd to nouriſh the Roots of the Plants 
they crowing in it, will chill and deftroy them. I would 


em 11 not be ſuppoſed here to mean the Steam which ariſes 
in Vi fom the Barg ir ſelf, for chat is known to be deſtructive 
ſpongy to all Plants; tis the Vapour only which the Heat of 
% Dung evaporates from the Earth lying upon it, which 
aki will help the Plants, and that too muſt be temperate and 
; cy well qualified, left it ſcald them, which may be mode- 


tated according to our Deſire, by laying the Earth upon 


which our Hot Bed of a due Thickneſs, anſwerable to the Heat 


3 below it. 2 fe; e 2 
„Having thus given my Opinion concerning the Qua- 
uk lies requir'd in a Hot Bed, I ſhall in the next place pro- 


ted to give proper Directions for making it. The Dung 
of Horſes or Aſſes, ſuch as is taken freſh out of the Sta- 
bles or Stalls, is the moſt proper for our purpoſe z it 
ſhould then be thrown up into a Heap, with a few Sea- 
Coal Aſhes among it, and very well water'd. In this 
Nate, if the Quantity be very large, it ſhould lie to heat 
about eight Days; but two or three Loads only need 
not lie Tore half that time before you uſe it. 'The Bed 
then muſt be mark'd out ſonewhar more than three 
Foot wide, anſwerable to the Size of your Frames; the 
mw length of it running from Eaſt to Meſt, fo that it may 
are" face the Sun. Some Gardeners dig a Trench a Spit deep 
round to make the Beds ing and others fave that Frouble, and 
about F 2 | make 
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make it all above Ground; I have try'd both ways, and 
find ſo little difference, that I cannot ſay which is bet: 
bur I think if the Ground be wet and ſpringy, it is moſt 
reaſonable to make the Bed quite above Ground, leſt the 
Dung be chill'd. In the ſpreading of the Dung, we muſt 
chiefly have regard to lay it equal in every Part, that 
when the Bed comes to ſettle, it may not lie uneyen 
and beſides, that it may heat altogether : The whole muſt 
be trodden down from time to time, as freſh Litter is 
laid upon it, till at length the Bed is of the Subſtance 
you deſire, which ought to be (in Winter) about three 

por hugh: - e | „ 

Having thus prepared your Bed, ſet on your Frames, 
and put the Earth you deſign for it upon the Dung, 
laying it ridg-wiſe, that it may be more — 
turn'd over as you ſee occaſion, if the Bed ſhould burn. 
When you find the extream Heat begins to abate, level 
the Earth upon it, to ſow what Seeds you deſign; mind- 
2ng always to have upon your Bed five or fix Inches thick 
of Earth to prevent the extream Heat of the Dung from 
ſpoiling your Crop; and that the Roots of whatever 
you ſow or plant, may always keep free from the Dung, 
which whether it be hot or cold ſpoils moſt Plants that 
touch it. In ſhort, to ſee the working of two or three 
Beds, if a Man is careful to make Obſervation of them, 
will better inform him than any written Directions; for 
ſome. Beds will heat ſooner than others. And again, [ 
have known one Bed out-laſt three in its Heat, which 
depends partly upon the Nature of the Dung it is made 
of, and alſo in the true Method of working it. The 
Frames which cover theſe Beds likewiſe, contribute 
eatly to the maintaining the Heat in them. A large 
— requires a greater Heat to warm the Air it en- 
cloſes than a ſmall one: So if two Beds were made e- 
qually (as poſſible) of the ſame Strength; the one co- 
ver'd with a large Frame, and the other with a lc 
that with the large Frame would ſooner cool than the 
-other, and perhaps preſerve a Plant, when thoſe undet 
a ſmaller Frame would burn: And the too frequent o- 
pening of à Bed likewiſe contributes to cool it — 
I 1 doner 
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foner than it would otherwiſe be. In a word, rather 
tefire ſuch Heat only in your Hot Bed, as will ſuffice to 
keep out the Froſt, than covet to make your Plants 
grow quick. 1 5 | 


But as it is not ſuppos'd that any Hot Bed, without 
eme Help, can maintain its Heat long enough to bring 
yhat we plant upon it to Perfection; fo it is commonly | 
nctiſed, when it begins to cool, to cut away the Sides 
f it ſlope-wiſe, and laying freſh Dung to them, it re- 
covers its loſt Heat, which is call'd Backing or Lining of 
Bed; and this Work the skilful Gardeners will repeat 
ſometimes five or ſix times in a Seaſon, as they ſee occa- 
fon, rather than make freſh Beds. 
If a ſufficient Quantity of Dung freſh from the Stable 
cannot be eaſily compals'd, we yet need not be deſtitute 
ofa Hot Bed; forme Horſe-Litter already cold; Stra 
feep'd in Pond -Mater two or three Days; Graſs, Coal- 
fſhes; and, if they can be had, the Grains of Malt after 
Brewing, or damaged Bran made very wet; if the 
ue thrown together in a Heap, and well water' d, wi 
ferment and heat as well as any Dung we can deſire. 

It remains now only that I give Directions for com- 
poling of Earth POPE for our Hot Bed, which ſhould. 
aways be light, freſh, and well ſifted, conſidering how 


gs which are to 
ow in it. Take therefore of freſh ſandy Loam one 
If, and add to it an equal Part of Horſe-Dung well 
rotted ; let theſe lie in a Heap together well mix d, to 
be ſcreen'd or ſifted when it is wanted: Rotted Leaves, 
well conſum'd, are alſo good, if Dung is wanting. 
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Of MrLoxs, Cucuunxxs and Musk RO, 5 the 
| Iyheir Culture. bn) an 
| os * EE LL | . | )) inmedia 
IN in the foregoing Chapter given ſbe put t 
the neceſſary Directions for preparing a Hot Heat, 

5 Bea, I ſhall now proceed to offer ſome Ob- nould 
cervations and Experiments I have made in out upo 
the Culture of Cucumbers and Melons And quire ne 
firſt concerning the raiſing the Plants for the General Abo 
or $4mmer Crop, for tis that we mult depend upon for planting 
a Quantity of Fruit. Towards the beginning of March ir the l 
is time enough to put in the Seeds of Melons, which bout 
we deſign for Ridge Plants; thoſe, if the Bed be mo- Ar for 


derately warm, and in-good temper, will come up and 
be fit to plant out four Inches a-part about a Week af. 
ter ſowing z they may thus remain till their firſt Leaf is 
about the bigneſs of a Crown-piece z/ and then, when 
the ſceond or third Joint appears, cut off the prime Lea- 


taking 
Garden 
altho? 


am {un 


der from each Plant, near the Ear-Leaves or Lobes, and 
they will each ot them quickly put out three other Run- 
ners, which will produce Fruit plentifully; and thoſe 
allo are commonly prun'd at every third or fourth Joint 
when they come to run; this is the common way. 
About the latter End of April, or the firſt Week in 
May, the Melon Plants, thus rais'd, will be fit to plant 
upon Ridges, which ſhould be made thus: Cut a Trench 
about two Foot and half wide, and ſixteen Inches deep, 
in which lay of Horſe-Litter, prepar'd as I have directed 
tor the Hol Bea, about two Foot thick, which will raiſe 
it ſomewhat above the Surface of the Ground: In this 
Work take care to ſpread the Dung equally, and tread 
it over gently to ſettle it; then at the diſtance of about 
four Foot in the middle Line of the Ridge, make Holes 
about ten Inches over, and about ſix Inches deep, and 
fill them with the prepared Earth: After this cover 
the whole with the 2. Soil, about five Inches thick, 
and make them into flat Beds four Foot wide, for · the 
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About two or three Days after the Ridges are thus 
brepar'd, plant two Melon Plants in each Hole, ſprink- 
* them with Water (that has been warmed in the 
gn) and covering them with 5 or Bell Glaſſes; 


immediately upon which, either Mats or Straw ſhould 
be put to keep the Plants from withering by the Sun's 
Heat, *till they have ſtruck Root; and fo likewiſe 

o- nould Ccumber Plants be ordered, if they are planted 

out upon Ridges at this time of the Year, but they re- 

OILY nb, WOE Foe 4 : 

About the latter End of May, or a Fortnight after 
planting, ' they will be in a growing Poſture; and then 

if the Eafterly dry Winds are ceas d, tilt up the Claſſes 

bout an Inch in the Heat of the Day, to grve them 

Air for two or three Hours, that by degrees they may 
de harden'd to the Weather. It is now I cannot help 
taking notice of two or three things practiſed by the 
Gardeners in the Culture of Melons and Cucumbers; which 
tho they may perchance be generally practiſed, yet I 
am ſure they Sat from the Laws of Nature; and 
Experience has ſhewn me, that their Work in thoſe 
Points is needleſs, and might better be avoided. In the 
firſt place, when a Melon or Cucumber Plant is in Bloſ- 
ſom, it is cuſtomary for them to pull off all the falſe 
Bloſſoms, which they ſay would weaken the Plant; but 
if thoſe are the Male Flowers, as they ſeem to be, it is 
them that are ordained by Nature to ſet the Fruit, 
(which I think I have already explain'd.) In the next 
place it is a common Practice to lay the ſeveral Leaders 
of the Yines at equal Diſtances from one another, and 
often lift them up to view the young Fruit, which is 
very hurtful ; for that the Veſſels which convey the 
Juices to the Fruit are very tender, and ſubject to be 
bruiſed by the leaſt bending from their Place of natural 
Growth. But yet more than this, I have ſeen a Bed of 
Melon Plants, which an Ingenious Profeſſor of Garden- 
ing has prun'd and laid in order (as he call'd it) with 
great Dexterity, and had no falſe Bloſſoms left upon 
them, that have from time to time offer'd abundance of 
Fruit Bloffoms ; and by being frequently handled and di- 
| N | F 4 {turb'd, 
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ſturb'd, have not ſet one Fruit; while on the oth 
Hand two other Plants of Melons, which were ſow 
later, by a Month or more, and had been diſregarded, 
Run him with ſeveral large Fruit, when he hard- 

y expected to find them in Bloſſom : And: fo in the 
Vines, for forward Cucumbers,.. the Fruit that ſets fir 
ſeldom comes to Perfection, becauſe upon all Occaſions the 
Vine is taken up to look how it comes forward; but! 
the moſt remote Corner of the Bed, where the Plaut 
are the leaſt regarded, commonly comes the firſt perfect 
Fruit. And laſtly, I find another Practice too frequent, 
which J account as unreaſonable as the others, and that 
is, the expoſing a young ſet Fruit to the Sun, by taking 
away the Leaves from about it. A Gardener of ſmul 
Experience may know that Fruit of any Sort grows 
beſt in the Shade, and that the immediate Heat of tho 
Sun is only neceſſary for the Ripening of Fruit, and not 
for the Growth of it; for the Sun-Beams falling directly 
upon a Plant dries and pinches the Veſſels of it; ſo that 
the Sap wanting a free Paſſage, it is impoſſible it can 
fill the Plaut fo quickly and plentifully, as it would do 
if the Parts were larger and more open, ſuch as they 
are always in the Shade z. and that this is Truth, I ap- 
peal to common Experience, whether. Fruit growing 
in the Shade, is not larger than the ſame Kind growing 
in the full Sun. | | £13 He + et poor); 
In Spain, Portugal, and the South Parts of France, 
the Melon Gardens are ſeldom regarded after they are 
ſown, till the Fruit begins to ripen. And J have been 
inform'd by ſame Inhabitants of thoſe Places, that they 
never fail of good and large Fruit in great, Quantity, 
altho' they give them no other Dreſſing than what is 
neceſſary to prepare the Ground for the Reception of 
the Secds, --- 9 . 

It was the Opinion of ſome of the Ancients, that 
Women ſhould not always be ſuffer'd to come ag 
Plants, for that at certain Periods the very Approac 
of a Female was pernicious and deſtructive to them; 
but that Notion, with many others of the like Nature, tha 
have long ſinoe been deſtroy'd by Experience to the W tw. 

= 535 ; contrary = 
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contrary, and ſeems only to have been: maintain'd for 
want of better Judgment: > enn REN 
But now ſuppoſing our Melons are fully ſet, we may 
then count about forty Days to the Time of their 1 
pening, which Ithink is obſerv'd as a Rule among moſt? 
expericnc'd Gardeners: Give them gentle Waterings 
now and then, if the Earth be extream dry; for Mela 
do not delight in abundance of wet, neither will the 
Fruit be well taſted if the Plants are kept too moiſt. 
But Cucumbers love frequent Refreſhings of Water, and? 
will not proſper without it. Upon the — of '4' 
Melon it is commonly practis'd, and with good Reaſon 
enough, to pinch on prune off the running Branches 
wo Joints above the Fruit; ſo that all the Sap, appoin- 
ted for the Nouriſhment of that Branch, may be turn 
into the young Fruit for its Nouriſhment. This may 
contribute to make the Fruit large, if it be well guard- 
ed with Leaves from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, 
during the Time of its Growth ; But as ſoon as it is 
fully compleated, then indeed it cannot well be too 
much expos'd to the Sun's Heat, even to receive it 
thro? a Glaſs, which will forward its ripening, as may 
be known. by the agreeable Odour it will ſend forth 
when, is: fig. for theoTabls. nocd | 1) RR. 
For the more certain producing of Melons of a right 
Flavour, let me adviſe that no Cucumber Plants be ſet 
near them, left the Mals Duſt of the Cucumbers ſhould 
happen to be carry d with the ind upon the Bloſſoms 
of the Melons, and perhaps ſet them for Fruit, which 
will then certainly give the Melons, fo produced, the 
Reliſh of the Cucumber in Proportion as the Farina hap- 
pens to fall in greater or leſſer Quantity. See Part I. 
Chap. II. Of the Generation of Plants. rr HO 
During the Growth of the Vines, the Earth they 
run upon ſhould be carefully kept weeded and ftirr'd 
gently on the Surface; for the Roots both of Melons 
and Cucumbers are tender, and always ſhoot out in length 
as far as the Branches reach : But ſome indeed more 
than others, are ſubje& to run into Vine, and that for 
two Reaſons; Firſt, All Plants, either of Melons or Cu- 
” 5 cumbers, 
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cumbers, as their Fruit is greater or ſmaller, produce 
Vines of greater Size, or leſſer Proportion. I have 
known Vines of lar 
were left at liberty) about fix Foot in a Summer, and 
the ſmall Sorts have not grown two Foot; and ſo in 
Gucumbers, one Root of th — Turky Kind has pro- 
duced as much Vine as four or five Roots of the ſhort 
prickly Cucumber, which ought to be conſider'd when 
we plant the Ridges; one Plam of a large Kind, if it 
thrive, will be enough for one Hole, when perhaps of 
ſmaller Sorts, three or four may be neceſſary for the 
ſame Purpoſe. But, 24ly, All freſh Seeds of Melons and Cu- 
cumbers will produce much larger Fes than thoſe Seeds 
which have been kept ſeveral Years. ' New Seed is apt 
to draw ſuch plenty of Nouriſhment, that it is ſeldom 
punt ; for too thriving is ever an Enemy to 
reeding or Prolificity. So on the other Hand, when 
I have ſown Melon, and Cucumber-Seeds of ſeven or 
eight Years old, the Yines have been cloſe jointed, and 
more ſubject to produce Fruit. F 
- The talians have a Melon which is commonly ripe 
about Chriſtmas, and eſteem'd among them as a Rarity; 
ſome of the Seeds of it are now in ſeveral Gardens in 
England; but I know not whether every one is acquain- 
ted with the right Method of its Management, there- 
fore ſhall venture to give my Advice concerning 
the raiſing and preſerving that Rarity of the Winter: 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown towards the latter End of 
Auyril, or in May, in a Bed moderately warm; and the 
Plants, when they are come up, be ſo ordered, that the 
Fruit ſhould not come to its full Growth *till the latter 


End of September, or middle of Offober ; the natural 


Warmth of the Summer, without — Art, will be fuf- 
ficient for that End, till the cold Evenings in Augu/þ 
begin to approach; then it will be neceſſary to ſhelter 
both the Plants and Fruit from the Froſts and cold 
Deus, till you think your Fruit will grow no bigger; 
and in the Heat of the Day, ſtrip the Plants of their 
Leaves : let the Sun then dry the Stalks, and pull them 


up by the Roots to hang up after ward in a Green-Houſe; 


Melons that would ſhoot (if they \g 
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or ſome ſuch well-expoſed Place, to dry more thorow- 
ly; after which they may be tied up by the Stalks in z 


hey dry Room, or laid in Cheſts of Bran, or very dry Sand, 
and WW to keep them from the Winter Air till Chriftnas $ if 


in they are not then ripe enough, wrap them in a Cloth, 
ro- and lay them in a Horſe-Dunghil for about 'Twenty- 
ort four Hours, which will ferment their Juices, and cauſe 
1en Ml Ripeneſs, as I have heard, and am apt to believe. 

Fir WM Bur ſeeing that the Pride of the Gardeners about Lon- 
of un chiefly conſiſts in the Production of Melons and Cu- 
the ¶ cumbers at times either before or after the natural Sea- 
- fon, I fhall alſo preſcribe ſome Rules for the Raifing 
eds and Cultivating them at thoſe times; which I ſhall lay 
apt Wl down in as plain Terms as poſſibve. 
om WM Moſt of the Gardeners I am acquainted with make 


to their Sced-Bed for theſe Plants in January, altho? ſome- 
en times the Ground is cover'd at that time with Su 


or ¶ near a Foot thick; but T muft confeſs, I ſhall never 
nd WW follow that Method while I have any regard to the 


Ways of Nature: For is it reaſonable to believe, that 


ipe young Plants, tender as they muſt be when they are 
3 thus juſt forced out of the Ground, can be able to with- 


in I fand the leaſt Air from abroad, when Frofts and Blafts 
in- continually reign ? And to preſerve them without A 


re- is as impoſſible ; Therefore to go more reaſonably ts 
ng work, prepare a Hot Bed about four Foot ſquare, and 
r: wo Foot high, in the firſt Week of October, and fow 
of the Seeds both of Melons, and Cucumbers in it, when the 
he Heat of it is moderated z a Week after they are come 
he up, plant them four Inches apart on the ſame Bed, after 
ter WM having ftirr'd the Earth very well: In this Month the 
ral Days are commonly warm, and in ſuch Weather they 
uf. ought to have as much Air as you can poſſibly give 


them; but the Nights are uncertain, and therefore the 
Plants muſt then be cover'd up cloſe with the Glaſſes 
and Mats over them. In this firſt raiſing of the Plants, 
Tt; a skilful Gardener may make them as hardy as he pleaſes; 
cir for it is not his Buſineſs ſo much to draw or force them, 
-m s to ſtrengthen them againſt Winter. 15 Fe fl 


> 


cumber-Seeds as ſoon as he had gathered them, and cut 


may require: But I prefer the Baskets rather than the 
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All Auuuals are as naturally diſpoſed to live from the 
Autumn to the. Spring, if they are kept from flowin 
in the inter, as they are commonly Known to flouriſh 
in the Summer Months; and both Cucumbers and Me- 
lens; which are likewiſe of the Annual Race, might as 
well be kept the inter as any other Exotick Annual 
whatſoever, if we would not let them bloſſom before 
Chriſtmas. I have my ſelf kept young Plants of Ama- 
ranths, and of the Naſturtium Indicum , which I ſowed 
in Autumn, till the Summer following, only in a com- 
mon Green-Houſe ; and I am perſuaded Cucumber Plants 
2 9 7 preſery'd almoſt if ot little Trouble. I am 
rm'd, that 0 laſt Year a Gardener ſowed ſome Cu- 


Frwt from thoſe: Plants very early in January. 
When the Plants are in the ſecond Joint, I would 
adviſe that they be hither planted in ſmail Garden-Pots, 
or Baskets, open on their Sides, made with Oziers, a- 
bout ten Inches over the Top, and four Inches deep; 
fo may we more eaſily remove them without Damage 


from one Bed to another, as the Severity of the Seaſon 


Pots; becauſe when the Plants begin to run, the Roots 
are at full Liberty to find their way into the neighbour- 
ing Earth of the Bed they are to ſtand in, without tranſ- 
planting, which might endanger them. In one of thoſe 
Baskets may be plantcd about five or fix Plants, leſt any 
of them ſhould go off; tho' it is reaſonable to believe, 
that a Plant, which has had the Advantage of a gra- 
dual declining Seaſon to harden it ſelf in, will not be 
ſo ſubject to ſuffer by the Weather, or require ſo much 
Heat to maintain it, as thoſe which make their firſt Ap- 
pearance in the midſt of Froſt and Snow. In ſhort, 
et the Gardener rather endeavour to defend them from 


the Weather, than to force them; as the Bed cools, 


let him line the Back and Front of it with freſh Dung; 


let the Plants receive as much Air and Sun as he can rea- 


ſonably give them, and guard them well with Straw 
and Matts in the Night, and there is no doubt but he 


will have Fruit early enough; but I ſpeak to the Inge- 
5 nuous, 
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ous, who may et im rove what I have faid, and 
not to thoſe who deſpiſe Lei aing becauſe they know: 


little. ME" 5 3 ER 5 Aid S142 3 
I ſhall now conclude: this Section with a Word or 
two concerning the raiſing of Cacumbers on the Natu- 
ral Ground for Pickling; tor this we have no more to- 
do than chuſe a Piece of Ground pretty rich, and well 
expoſed to the Sun; and after having wrought it well 
with a Spade, make Holes in the Form of Balons, about 
four Foot diſtant from each other, and ſow the Seeds 
in them the firſt Week in May, if the Weather be fer« 
tled; put at leaſt a Dozen Seeds in a Hole, for it is 
much better to have Plants to fling away, than to want 
Cropy which often happens by / being too covetous oß 


3 * 
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Hoever has been accuſtomed to eat Muſhrooms, 
will certainly allow them to be one of the 
I : greateſt Dainties the Earth affords, eſpecially 
the Merel, Trufle, and Champignion; tlie two: firſt have 
been found in but few Places in England; but I am apt 
to believe they are as plentiful with us as the other, if 
they were —_— ſought after; they are to be met 
with in the Woods; the Morels chiefly appear in Aprih 
and the Trufle about that Time may be dug out of the 
Ground, for they never appear above the Earth. Thoſe 

who make it their Buſineſs in Foreign Countries to ga» 
ther the 7rufles,, have only one way (as I can learn) to 
find out where they grow, and that is by the help of a 


Hog, who they lead in a String thro'. the Woods, ſubs 


fering him to root up the Earth as he Hoes along ; for 
Swine being very voracious of them, diſcover them ry 
their Smell, and turn them out of the Ground; of thel 

Kinds I have not known any that have been propagated 
by Art, as the Champignions have been, which tho” this 
laſt kind is common enough in many Places an England, 
without any Culture, yet it turns to good ang 


e them 


Downs, 


Graſs is alw 
where thoſe 


Production, I di 
tion; the firſt was, chat juſt under 
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in our Gardens, ſince the Trouble of doing 
it is not conſiderable, and their Uſe begins to be known. 
The true Champignion has its Fleſh very white, firſt ap- 
ing like a Button, with a Footſtalk adhering to it, 

the Chives within it are of a Fleſh Colour, and as the 
Cap of it explains it ſelf, thoſe Chives become darker 
| egrees, and are at length black © I have ſeen ſome 
of the Caps when they have been fully explain'd about 
fx Inches over, and of a conſiderable Thickneſs. This 
kind is the only fort I can recommend for its Goodneſ 
among the Cap-Muſhrooms, and then only when they 
are freſh and free from Worms, which are apt to breed 
in them, their Stalks eſpecially, and ſuch are not ac- 
counted wholſome.. We commonly find this fort grow- 
ang in rich Paſture-Grounds about the latter end of Ju- 
5; or in Auguſt and September, after Rains have fallen. 
The Obſervations I have made concerning the natu- 

ral Produce of Muſhrooms, ſeem to diſcover that they 
are produced by ſome Putrifaction in the Earth, or in 
thoſe Bodies they are apt to grow. upon; we have not 
in England leſs than 100 different Kinds that I Have ob- 
ſerv'd, beſides thoſe very minute Sorts that can only be 
diſcern'd with the Microſcope in the Moldineſs of Fruit 
and Liquors, which laſt Kinds are ſo quick of Growth, 
that in leſs than twelve Hours time th 
and ſhedding their Seeds, ſeveral: Hundreds of the ſame 
Kinds immediately vegetate z whence it is that Moldi- 
neſs ſo ſoon overſpreads thoſe Bodies it once infects. 
The Rings of Muſhrooms, which are often ſeen upon 
Plains „ and Commons, are called by the 
Countrey-People Fairies Dances; theſe are not always of 
one Sort of Muſhroom, but various, according to the 
Soil that produces them. It is obſervable, that the 
much greener and ranker in the Line 
brooms appear, than in other Places of 
the ſame Grounds, which I have often wonder'd at, as 
well as the exact Figure of a Circle they have repreſen- 
red into the Reaſon of this ſtrange 
'd two Things worth Obſerva- 
e Turf where the 
Muſhrooms 


it always turns mu 


f 
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Muſhrooms were growing, was a Track or Path made by 
Piſmires , which was not only hollow in many Places at 
that Time, but — Covering of that Paſſage was 
made of Earth extremely fine, which thoſe Creatures 
had flung up: The Fineneſs of the Earth wrought by 
thoſe laborious Animals might very reaſonably contri- 
bute to the extraordinary Vegetation of the Graſs grows 
ing upon it, and the Hollowneſs of the Ground under- 
neath might produce that Moldineſs within it, which 
afterwards might be formed into Muſbrooms; for it has 
always been my „ Ne that if Earth is made extream- 
ly Fine, and by that means the Salts of it more at liber- 
ty to act, whatever grows upon it will be much more 
Vigorous. Again, we find by Experience, that in ſuch 
Places where the Ground lies hollow near the Surface; 
end mold. 
But 24h), Garden-Snails, the large black Dew-Snails, - 
and others without Shells, call'd $/ugs, when they cou- 
le, always make choice of ſhort Graſs to creep upon: 
. is their manner, when they generate, to take a large 
Compaſs upon the Ground, and meet one another: 
Thus J have ſeen them creep into a Circle for more than 
half an Hour, 8 the ſame Ground at leaſt 
twenty times before they could join, leaving upon the 
Graſs where they crept; a viſcous ſhining Matter. So 
that it may be, that Slime, when it putrifies, may pro- 
duce the Muſbrooms we find growing in Circles u 
Commons; and I am the more apt to believe it ſo, be- 
cauſe J have: more than once obſerv'd, that where a Saail 
has left ſuch a Track upon the Graſs, a few Days after- 
wards I have found Muſhrooms to come up: But.itmuft 
be obſerv'd, that ſuch as come up in this manner are not 
fit to eat. However, I ſuppoſe from Hints of this kind 
it was, that the edible Kind was firſt propagated in the 
Garden. | NY | 
It is praftiſed in France, to dig a Trench five or fix 
Inches deep in the Ground, and lay in it either the 
Dung of Horſes, Mules or 45's, Ridge-wite, in the 
Shape of an As Back; then cover the Dung about 
two or three Inches thick with freſh. Earth, fuch 1 
| Ju 


irfe-Raddiſb, Potatoes, Feruſalem- Arit- 
N choke, Onions and Leeks, and their 3 
| ECT. 
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juſt taken from under a Turf, rather ſandy than other- 


wiſe, and then cover the whole Bed either with Straw 
or dry Litter, as well to defend it from the Froſt in the 
Minter, as from the ſcorching Heat of the Summer's 
Sun. The Bed being thus prepar'd , water it twice or 


three times a Week, without taking off the Covering 


of Straw, and in about two Months time the Muſb- 
rooms will begin to appear, and muſt then be cut as the 
come up, and not drawn up by the Root. Theſe Beds 
may be made every Month to produce Muſhrooms all the 
c HS OTF 7 7; 

The late Famous Mr. Harriſon of Henly made Muſh- 
room: Beds much after the fame manner, only inſtead of 


Horſe-Dung he made uſe of old Thatch, which he told 


me turn'd muſty, and grew moldy much ſooner than 
Horſe- Dung, and would produce Muſhrooms quicker, 


and in greater Plenty; but either way will do very well. 


80 I have likewiſe known the Melon Ridges, which 
have been made as I have directed, about Autumn to 
05 i Muſhraoms, eſpecially if the Earth upon them 

as not been of any great Subſtance ; and that Straw or 


Litter has been laid upon them, and frequently water d. 


It is ſaid, that the Cuttings of the White Poplar or 
Abele about the Root, being ſteep'd in hot Water, well 
fermented with Te, will produce very good Muſhrooms 
in a few Days: And it islikewiſe reported, that the looſe 
Chips of the ſame. Tree, being buried in a decay'd Hot 
Bed, will do the like. V 
About Naples there is a fort of Stone which produces 


mand, © : ; 


— 
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NP tt GA / 2 
Of Esculent Roors, or ſuch. as are proper for 
. Table Uſe. | 5 
HE Roots which are commonly made uſe 
of for the Table are Par/nips, Carrots, Tur- 
neps, Skirrets, Scorzoneray Beets, Raddiſhes, 


> MR SD . 


good Muſhrooms, if it be laid in a moiſt place z Or well 


Plants. A skilful Gardener will fow Raadiſbes among 


have young Carrots for the Spring, which they raiſe in 
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SON SEk Cr. I. 
e te PARSNIP.. 
T O begin with the Parſuip; it affords a large 


{weer. Root, very nouriſhing, and of great Uſe 

| in the Winter This Plant delights in a rich 
Soil, where the Root of it will become very large, but 
hould not be eaten 'till the Froſts have entered the 
Ground. The Seeds of it are ſown in March, and will 
come up in about three Weeks time; when they have 
been above Ground about a Month, they muſt be hough'd, 
kaving the ſpace of about five or fix Inches between the 


them, which in about forty Days may be drawn off; 
or ſometimes Spinage, which will alſo be fit to cut be- 
fore the Par/nips begin to ſpread. And indeed it is not 
the leaſt part of a Gardener's: Skill to underſtand how to 
double crop his Ground with ſuch things as will not 
ſpoil one another. After the firſt houghing of the Par/- 
ns, keep them as clean from Weeds as poſſible, till 
they are full grown, and then take them up and keep 
them in Sand for Ule, | | 1: 3 


Stor. II. 
Of cw CFRROT. 
ARROTS delight in ſandy Soil, where their 
Roots will grow to a great m__ and be much 
{weeter, and more free from Worms than thoſe 
which are. ſown in rich Garden Ground. Sow thoſe 
you deſign for Winter Uſe at the ſame time you ſow 
Parſnipsz and in the ſame Manner fling in among them 
Raddiſh and a few Lettuce; when they are come up, 
hough them as I have directed for the Par/nips, and take 
them up when they are full grown, to be kept in Sand 
for Winter. About London the Gardeners are curious to 


the following Manner. Towards the End of July they 
prepare a Piece of Ground, and ſow it when it is molt . 
PARx. III. 06 likely 
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likely to rain; and about Michaelmas ( if the Seeds be 
—_ ) and the Weather has been favourable, the Roots 
will be ſomewhat 1 8 than a Tobacco-Pipe, and the 
March following will be fit to draw for the Table; but 
this Crop mult be ſoon gather'd, leſt they run to Seed, 
which they will certainly do in May, and then they 
will not be fit to eat. But that there may not want 
ſome to ſucceed theſe, I have known an ingenious Gar. 
dener make a hot Bed in February, which he cover'd 
about fix Inches thick-with Earth, and ſow'd it with 
Raddiſi and Carrot-Seed.,, covering it in bad Weather 
with Mars upon Hoops. The Raddiſbes will ſoon be fit 
to draw, and the Carrots. be ready for the Table about 
May, when the Spring Crop is gone. 
„ r 5 
Of the TURNIP. ent 
| URNIPS have many erg x. and are 
more generally propagated about London than 
any other Rod 5 a wholſome Diet, and I uuſt b 
are of extraordinary Uſe to the Farmer for feeding Cows MW Put 
and Sheep. This kind of Root is always ſweeter in a ſandy I em f 
Soil than any other Ground, but will have larger Roots if I but be 
the Land be ſomewhat inclinable to Loam. From the I tem, 
middle of Zuly to the tenth of Auguſt, and not later, the out 
Seeds may be put into the er that the Roots may | 
have time to apple ( as they call it) before Winter. Roots 
When the Plants have two or three Leaves a-piece, th Grout 
ſhould be hough'd at the Diſtance I preſcrib'd for Car | the K 
rots and Parſhips, and this Crop will be off time enough dec. 
in the Spring either to ſow Barley, or any other Grain 
or Seed on the ſame Spot. It is ſeldom practiſed, tho 
I think it would be very acceptable, to provide Turnips 
for the Summer: And indeed I ſee no reaſon why we may 
not have them all the Year about: We may ſow them 
in the Spring as well as at Autumn; but planting them 
out from Seeding-Plants in the Spring and Summer 
Months will do much better. I have more than once 
known the Experience of this way, and find it to anſwer 
len ĩ 9 


55 er. 
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ots N | | { 6 2 : 

12 = Df the SKIRRET. 5 

they NN HE Skirret has a very agreeable Root, altho! 

want it is propagated, but in few Gardens; and it may 

Gar. 1 be; the Rarity of it is owing to the want of 

rer'd Ile right way of cultivating it. We may propagate it 
ith wo ways, either by ſowing the Seeds in Mars 5 or by 


ther anſplanting the Of+/ets from the Roots in that Month: 
e fir tt delights in a light rich Soil, ſomewhat moiſt, which 
bout l find contributes to make the Roots large. About 
Nine Years ſince a Gardener in Surrey ſent to me for ſome 
o of this Plant, and ſow'd them in a black moory 
oil, which had lately been a Plantation of Aſparagus 3 
In chat Spot: of Ground he had the largeſt Sxirrets I e- 
are er aw, and 55 ſweet ; but about London tis more 
than generally practis d to raiſe them from Slips or Sets, which 
and I nuft be done thus: In March, when the Leaves begin 
ows v put forth, take them out of the Ground. and part 
dy tem into as many Slips as you can take off with Roots 3 
ts if but be ſure let only the freſh ſpringing Fibres remain on 
the em, and not any of the old Roots; then prepare Drills 
the bout four or five Inches deep to plant them in; five or 
may i Inches 1 * and keep them well water' d till their 
er. Roots are full grown; then take them freſh out of the 
hey round, as you have occaſion to uſe them. Some ſay 
pil de Roots will be larger if they are not ſuffer'd to run to 
rain 1 | 
tho! 5 Szer. V. | 
mps _ Of SeortonmtrA and Beets: 
nay 2 | 5 | „ 
4 Corzonera , or Spaniſh Salfifie., has a Root, which 
\em in my Opinion is no leſs pleaſant than the former 
mer it loves a light Soil, and is eaſily raiſed. by — 
nce the Seeds in March : And Beers alſo, both the Red an 


White Kinds, are raiſed in the ſame Month from Seeds, 


G2 S SRCT$ 
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| SECT. VI. eads fre 
Of the RAD DITSH. _ 
NN ben 


| If Ule.- 
might be fown promiſcuouſly among other Root 
in March, but ſome Particulars in the Culture of 

et remains worthy the Knowledge of -my Reade 
The Soil it chiefly covets is Sand, or other ligh 
Ground well wrought with the Spade: It may be owt 


1 Have already mention'd the Raddiſb, as a Root whicl 


Ot: 


in ſuch Land any time between February and September Ml 
minding: always to let the Ground you ſow be more ii Sr 
the SHade, as the Seaſon is more — I have fow 3 1 
ſome Seeds of the Spaniſh Raddiſh in Auguſt, that have 3 
been fit to draw juſt as the M inter began, and hard. 10 7 
continued good till the February following: But te bt h 
have a Crop to ſucceed thoſe, it is common to fow ſondiÞ_” © 
at Michaelmas, that they may be above Ground in their <2 
Sced-Leaf only before Winter, and thoſe will he in Sea. ut ch 
fon about March, if they have had the Shelter of ſome Sh 
nr eee e 1g e, 
1136 V7: 77: e dem a d of 
Ji. Seer VIE; oo 15 nhl od NR 
FE F en a 
Of HORSE-RADDISH. inge 
HE next Root I have to treat of is the Zor/e-M The 
| Raddiſh, which no Kitchen-Garden ought to beſſſWodinar 
without. I have known ſome Gardeners plant N Potatoe 
Roots of ir on a piece of Ground three or four Inchestiole F 
deep, and then letting it ſtand three Years, have taken Wi is pl 
it up for Market: But a much quicker and better way WW! have 
has been experienc'd by a Friend of mine for the propa · ¶ fart o 
gating this Root, which was in this manner: Dig a Trench I prinę 
in ſome remote Corner of the Garden, about three or N bwin: 


four Foot wide, and about ſixteen or eighteen Inches 
deep; the Soil,. if poſſible, ſhould more incline to Sand 
than Clay; and at Michaeimas, which is the beſt time 
for this Work, cut ſome Horſe-Raddiſb Roots in pieces 
of three Inches in length, or thereabouts, and ſow them 
in the bottom of the Trench, covering;them with the 
Earth that was taken out of it; the Spring following 

| 1 you 


t 
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au will find them ſhoot above Ground, five or fix 
ads from each piece of Root, and the Michaetmas af- 
that will be ſtrong enough to take up; they will 
jen be ſtraight, well grown, and without Knots, fit 
Il Uſe. i d . | 17 55 2 | | 
|  Secr. VIII. 

_ Of POTATOES. | ES 
Otatoes and Feruſalem- Artichokes, are Roots of leſs 
note than any I have yet mentioned; but as they 
L are not without their Admirers, ſo I ſhall not 
a6 by the Method of their Culture in ſilence. The 
Ptatoe rather loves a ſandy than a ſtrong Soil, tho? I 
ure ſeen them do well in both; but have obſerv'd, 
tat the Roots knot much better, and are ſweeter taſt- 
{in the Sand. The ſmaller Roots or Knots of them 
re commonly ſaved to raiſe a Crop from, and ſet about 
bur or five Inches deep in the Ground in March, at ſix 
eight Inches . When their Haulm begins to 
ecay, which is about Michaelmas, we may take them 
In of the Ground with. Forks as we have occaſion to 
e them. Where they have liked the Ground, I have 
I ern above thirty Knots or Potatoes hanging on the 


* 


rings of fibres of one f... we 
orſe- The Feruſalem- Artichoke affords a Root as large as an 
o beſerdinary Turnip, which in its Taſte differs from the 
lant N Poratoe, it being more watery and flaſhy : It is one of 
chez thoſe Plants which can hardly be got out of the Ground 
ken Wit is planted in, and delights chiefly in a ſtiff Soil, where 
way MW! have moſt” commonly ſeen it growing; every little 
pa» part of the Root will grow if they are planted in the 
nch I Spring like the Potatoe, and about the Michaelmas fol- 
2 or Mowing will be fit for Ul. Le 


mel i Of the ONION. 


nerally uſed in the Kitchen than any other: Of this 
there are two Kinds worth the Gardeners Care; the 
ng | - *@ 3 furſt 


on Je come to treat of the Onion, a Root more ge- 
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firſt is the Spaniſþb Onion, which affords a _ ſwoet . rout 

taſted Root; and the other the Stracburgh Onion be fit t 
which is more biting, and laſts Tee much longer thai bus hac 
the former; but the difference of theſe two Kinds make þ little 
no Alteration in the Culture of them; they ſhould bot pear: 
be ſown early in March, in rich Garden Soil, and terwar 
hough'd abaut the latter End of April with a very {mall The 


Hough, leaving about three Inches between the Plants 
till they begin to grow fit for Sallads, and then the 
may be drawn or thinn'd where they ſtand cloſe tos 
gether, In the ſowing of this Crop, let not the Car- 
dener be too ſparing of Seeds, left many of them be 

paught, which often happens, and it may be too late 
in the Year to re-ſow the Ground, when he is con- 
vinced the firſt Seeds have fail'd; better too many than 
too few; the Ground may be eas'd of too great a Bur- 
den, ſooner than aver-loaded with it. When the ] 
Leaves begin to change their Colour, the. Roots will 

row no more that Year, and then they may be pulbd i midd 
up in dry Weather, and laid in Rows expos'd to the MW five 
Sun, till they are dried as well as may. be without 
Doors: After which let no Rain get at them, but then 
ſpread them on the Floor of a Greez-Houſe, or ſuch cos 


00 
ver'd place, to pr more thorowly for laying up for an 
Winter. Some of this Store may perhaps remain good Il - Ye: 
"till towards April, if they were ol 


| dried at 79 
and kept ſo afterwards; but it will be impoſſible, with 
the greateſt Care, to keep many of them from growing 
in the Houſe; and of thoſe which happen to ſpire . 
bout the beginning of February, and have large Roots, 
plant them at two Inches diſtance in Lines, half a Foot 
a- part, to bring Seeds for another Year. When thelc 
have ſhot up the Flower tems about two Foot high, 
ſecure them with Sticks from the Aſſaults of the Mind; 
and as ſoon as the Szed-Pefels begin to open, cut them 
eff and ſpread them on a Mat in the Sun to ripen, 
turning them every Day for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before they will be fit to be beaten ont of their Husks: 
Take ſpecial Care no Wet get at them, for they wil 
A IS OP ELLE OW Y > {Prout 


th 
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prout with the leaſt Moiſture, and never afterwards 
be fit to ſow. It is a certain Rule, That if any Seed 
has had Moiſture enough to put forth its Radicle never 
+ little, and is after that check'd before the Ear: leaves 
pear, it cannot by any means be made to grow af- 
“d LT IE Fl Om s 
The beginning of Auguſt we muſt ſow a freſh Crop 
in ſome warm place to ſtand the Winter, and ſupply the 
Kitchen when the dry'd Onions are gone. This Sowing 
will be fit to draw in April, and furniſh a Supply ul 


the Spring Crop comes in. 


Of te LEER. © 


| HE Leek is ſown in March in a well-wrought 
Ground, and ſhould be hough'd like the Onions, 
» | and kept free from Feds. In July, about the 
ulld middle of the Month, plant them out in Lines about 
> the fie Inches a- part in very rich light Soil, but chuſe wet 
hout W Weather if poſſible, which will contribute to make 
but them very large; for one Shower of Rain does more | 
good to uy new tranſplanted Herbs than twenty Wa- 
» for terings. The Leet will not bear Seed till the ſecond 
55 Year, and then muſt be gather'd and order'd like Onion- 
. „/ ð oa „A.. 4 


ar Wwe 
Of GARLICK. 


(Jac is propugted from Cloves of the Root plant- 
4 ü 


ed early in 


em them in Bunches for Uſe. This and all other Roots 
ecks that are to be kept the Vinter, mult be very well dry d, 
se or der e 
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FCC 

Of ESCHALOTS.  - | Might: 

I chalets, or Shallots, are of ſuch Uſe in Cookery Ml —— 

| that a Kitchen-Gurden ought not to be without 

em: A light ſandy Soil is the moſt agreeable tc 

them, without any Mixture of Dung : They are pro- of A 
Pagated by planting their Cloves, or Of-/ets of the Root wx 
early in March, about four Inches a-part, and will bell 


fit to take up as ſoon as their Blade turns Yellow, which 
will not be till the latter End of June, or Beginning o 
Jul), if they like the Ground; then let them be well 
dry d and laid up for Uſe. N. B. About a Rod ſquare 

of Ground, planted with theſe Roots, will be enough 
for the Ulc of any Family. r 


"Of Cnive's and the Roc AMRBOLE. 


3 4 Hives ſhould always he faund in the Kitchen- Car- Met 
den; they are frequently uſed in the Winter in Beds 
CLallads, when young Onions are ſcarce. The M and 
Offrſets of their Roots ſh be, planted at fix Inches 8 
diſtance in March, cutting off their Blades at the ſame MW ſhou 
time; they love a light rich Ground and Shade: Thus See: 
order'd, they will be fit for Uſe at any time of the Year; I of? 
and the oftner they are gut, the ſmaller will be their enc 
Graſs: About one Rod ſquare of them will ſerve a large and 
Family. N . cur 
The Rocambole, for its high Reliſh in Sauces, has been wil 


greatly eſteem'd formerly, but now-a-days is hardly to Str 
be met with; Ithink however it ſhould not be u ſee 
in a compleat Kitchen-Garden; for conſidering how {mal 
a Quantity of it is ſufficient to give us that Reliſh which int 
many Onions can hardly give, it ought to be preferr'd, M of 
The Part of this Plant, which is made uſe of, is the me 
Head of the Fower- Stem, compos'd of many ſmall Bulbs if 
which, as ſoon as they are ripe; ſhould be gather'd an ur 
kept dry. — 4 th 


the February or March following , either to train up for 
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Tris propagated by planting the Offſets of the Roots, 
or little Bulbs, ſix Inches a-part in September, and de- 
lights in a ſandy Loam, without any Mixture of Dung. 
. ; : * * 0 1 : ? 
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r , 
Of ASPARAGUS, ARTICHOKES, COLL y-FL 0s 
. WERS, CABBAGES, and others of the Cole Race. 


HE 4/paragus is one of the great Dainties 
of the Spring, and what I account to be 
part of the moſt neceſſary Furniture of a 
Garden; it brings great Profit to the Garde. 
vers near London, either propagated upon 
natural Beds (as they are call'd) or when they are for- 
ced with Dung in the Winter. I have heard that a Gar- 
dener about Weſtminſter has receiv*d above thirty Pounds 
in one Week for forc'd Aſparagus.  _ 1783 
I ſhall therefore be very particular in ſetting down the 


— 


Method of propagating this Plant, as well in Natural 


Beds, as in the Hot Bed; and firſt begin with the Seeds 
and Manner of raiſing them.  - _ „5 38%, 79 
Such as are minded to make a Plantation of Aſparagus, 
ſhould have a peculiar regard to the Goodnels of the 
Seed they deſign to ſow, for therein lies the chief hopes 
of Succeſs; the largeſt Buds therefore ſhould always be 
encouraged to run up as ſoon as they appear above Ground; 
and when they begin to branch mult be ſtaked up to ſe- 
cure them againſt the Winds: Theſe vigorous Shoots 
will afford us Seeds well nouriſh'd, partaking of the 
Strength of the Mother Plant. The largeſt I have yet 
ſeen are the Produce of Bater/ea in Surrey, and ſuch like 
Places, where the Soil is ſandy; ſo that we may readily 
infer what Soil is the molt proper for them. In Ground 
of that Kind, without any Mixture of Dung, I recom- 
mend them to be ſown about the firft Week in March, 
if the Weather be open. In this Seminary they come 
up without any Trouble, and will be fit to plant out 


Hot 


0] - 
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Hot Beds, or to be planted for a Crop in Natural Beds; 
for Plants of one Year old will thrive much better when 
they come to be tranſplanted in Natural Beds, than-thoſe 
that have ſtood two Years in the Seed Bed. 

If we raiſe them for the Hot Bed, make choice of 2 
Piece of Ground that has been enrich'd with Dung, and 
well dug and mellow'd ; upon which ſtrike out Lines 
at ſeven or eight Inches a-part, and plant the Aſparagul 
Roots, when they are one Year old, in them at four In- 
ches Diſtance : In this Nurſery they are to remain two | 
Years before they will be fit for the Hor Bed, cutting 
down their Haulm every Michaelmas and keeping them 
free from Weeds, as we mult do the Plants in the Nas 
tural Beds. t n 
If we chiefly covet to raiſe Aſparagus in the Winter, 
ſow every Ycar, and make Plantations after the ſame 
Manner related, to have Plants that may ſucceed one a- 
nother, The Hot Beds muſt be made pretty ſtrong, and 
cover'd immediately with Earth ſix Inches thick, en- | 
compals'd with S/raw-Bands ; in this plant your 4/pa- W *: 
ragus Roots (taken freſh from the Narr Beds) as cloſe MI fi! 
us they can be placed together without trimming them, the 


or cutting off any of their Fibres. When this 1s done, as 

cover the Buds of the Plants two Inches thick with Earth, aft 
and let it remain in that State for five or fix Days before S$Þ 
the Frames and Glaſſes are put over it, and then lay on be 
three Inches thick of Freſh Earth over the whole; in of 


about ten Days after Planting , the Buds will begin to fi 
appear above Ground; and then give them what Air the 
Seaſon will allow; for 'tis the Air that makes them 
Green, and chiefly contributes to their good Taſte. 

A Bed thus prepared will laſt good about a Month, 
ſhooting freſh Buds every Day, it the ſevere Weather 
does not hinder ; As it begins to cool, ſome warm Horſe- 
Litter ſhould be laid upon the Glaſſes every Night, 

which will contribute as much to make the Buds ſhoot, 
as if they were to have new Dung put under their Roots. 
The time for this Work is from November *till April, 
when the natural Crop comes in, making freſh Beds 
every Month to follow one another, and give us a con- 
ſtant Supply, _ 5/220 But 
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e: But to plant A puragus for a Natural Crop, we muſt 
hen proceed in a very different way. About the Beginning 
hoſe of March (which is the beſt time for tranſplanting o 
Aſparagus) meaſure out your Ground, allowing fout 
of 2 Foot for the Breadth of each Bed, and two. Foot for 
every Alley between the Beds; open à Trench at one 
End of it, and lay into the bottom of the Trench about 
the Thickneſs of fix or eight Inches of Horſe-Dung 
well rotted : Go on then to trench 'the ſame Quantity 
of Ground, lying next to the firſt Trench, throwing the 
Earth which comes out of the ſecond Trench upon the 
Dung laid in the bottom of the firſt : Continue to work 
in like Manner till the whole Piece is compleated and 
levelbd; then in Lines, at eight or ten Inches diftance, 
plant the Aſparagus taken freſh out of the Nar/ery, ſpreas 
ding their Roots, and covering their Buds with Earth, 
about four Tackes thick; © 2-2 1-267 LON Cn 
When four Rows are planted, leave 4 Space for an 
Alley about two Foot wide, and proceed to place four 
Rows more for another Bed, and fo continue your Work 
. *till the whole is planted. As ſoon as that is done, ſow 
the whole Piece with Onions, and rake it over as level 
as poſſible, for the Alleys will not be of any Uſe till 
after Michaelmas, when the Onions will be off, and the 
Shoots the Aſparagus Plants have made that Summer muſt 
be cut down; then dig up the Alieys, and throw part 
of their Soil upon the Beds, to raiſe the Earth about 
five or fix Inches above the Buds of the Plants, ſupply- 
ing the Alleys at the fame time with Dung, or ſome 


rich Soil. 8 35 e 
In this State let the Beds remain *till March following, 


h, and then rake down the Earth. I have known ſome 
er Gardeners ſet Beans about November, in the Aſparagus 
e- Alles, cloſe under the Sides of the Beds, which may 
it, beſt ſhelter them from the Eaſt Ninaaxg. 5 

t, The Alleys muſt be turn'd up in this Manner every 
8. Winter, and now and then enrich'd with Dung; but 
I, we mult be ſure to let Michaelmas be paſs'd before we 
ds cut down the Haulm of the Aſparagus, and give them 
Ns their inter Dreſſing; and allo that we are not later 


t than 
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than Mid- March without raking and laying ſmooth the 

Beds; for after that time, if we ſhould' diſturb the 
Earth, we ſhould run the Hazard of breaking many 
Buds that begin to ſhoot. Ang. 
It is a general Rule not to cut any till the fourth 
Year after Planting, altho' the Buds are very large, for 
it weakens the Roots : However I think (to ſatisfie the 
Impatience of ſome) that where the Plants are ſtrong, 
as in the third Year, a few may be taken here and there 
in very ſmall Quantities, about ſix times in the Seaſon, 
without greatly hurting the Plane. 


The fourth Year we may certainly begin to cut, and 


we thall then ſenſibly feel the Profit of our Labour and 
Expectation: Not any Bud that.appears above Ground 


mult be ſuffer'd to grow in the Cutting Seaſon, unleſs 
they come from ſuch Roots as have been planted to 
make 


good the Deficiencies of the firſt Plantation, and 


thoſe: muſt be ſuffer d to run up every Year till they 


— d ae rode with, 
About the Beginning of April the Aſparagus appear 
above Ground, and may be cut till towards the Begin- 
ning of June, when they have ſtood five Vears, but 
will not bear cutting longer than Mid- May if they are 
younger : In the Cutting of them have ſpecial Regard 
to cut downwards a little ſloping, with a Knife made 
plunt at the Point, leſt you injure the Crown of Buds 

lying on the top of the Root; for if you cut them more 
horizontally, you may then injure ſeveral Buds that are 
under Ground: A Piece of Asparagus, thus carefully 
managed, will laſt good near twenty Vears. 


1 SrCT. . | 
| O the ARTICHOKE. ae 
WV E may either propagate the Artichoke from 
a Seeds or Suckers, but the latter is moſt com- 
oy monly practis'd ; however let us uſe either 


way of raiſing them, we mult be ſure to allow them 
a ſtrong rich Ground, with Dung mellow'd in it, well ex- 


may 
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may ſow. the Seeds to be planted out the following: 
Moath 3 and the middle of March is the moſt proper 
Seaſon to ſlip the Roots; either for new Plantations; or 


to make good the Deficiencies of the old ones, which 
ſeldom paſs a Winter without ſome Lofs, notwithſtand- 


ing the greateſt Care has been taken to preſerve them. 
When We take off the Shps, we muſt leave growing 
upon every old Root (if it be ſtrong) three Heads, 
which will give us ſo many good Bloſſoms about Mid- 
June ; and the Slips we take off ſhould be planted two 
Foot a:part in Lines, four Foot diſtant from each other, for 
nearer than that would hinder the thriving of the Plants. 
This young Plantation muſt be well water! d after plant- 
ing, and perhaps may afford us ſome good Flowers a- 
bout Se tember, theo for the ſake of the Plants it is to 
be wiſh'd they would not; | for when they bloſſom the 


firſt Near, the Roots ar e endanger id; therefore / ſome | 
Gardeners break off the, Bloſſoms as ſoon as they begin 


to appear, and abput the middle of July break off che 
Stems of the old Roots that have done blowing, that; 


they may furniſh themſelves with freſh; Shoots to ſtand 


the inte. 
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W Hoevyer is minded to propagate this Plant muſt 

_ chiefly have regard to the Goodneſs of the 
IVI Szed, which ought to be ſaved only from 
fuch Flowers as were large and white, for otherwiſe 
there can be no hope of Succeſs; and in the next place 
the Ground muſt be very rich, and not over dry. Be- 
ing thus provided, we may begin to ſow the Seeds in 
March, in ſome well-expos'd Corner of the Garden, 
where the young Plants may be ſhelter'd at their firſt 


coming up from the frofty Evenings. About the mid- 


dle of April, when they are in their firſt Leaf, they 
muſt be planted in a Nur/ery, about five or ſix Inches 


a- part, and ſtand there 'till the latter End of May or 


June, to be removed to ſuch places as you deſign — 
A 
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ſhall. bloſſom in; if it is poſſible, do this Work in rainy 
Weather, which will make them ſtrike Root quickly; 
or elſe, if the Seaſon happens to be dry, make Holes 
in the Ground like Baſons, about three Foot a- part, 
and water them very well immediately before you plant 
the Cl - Flowers in them, which will contribute to 
keep the Plants freſh and green, till their Roots be- 
gin to: ſhoot ; by this means, and frequent Waterings 
when the Seafon'is dry, we may expect large Flowers 
in Autumn, but efpecially if the Alleys between the 
 Plantsare floated: with Water, which will nouriſh them 
much more than common Watering; Some of this 
Plantation will not offer to flower till after Mithatlmas, 
and then ſuch Plaus muſt be taken up with the Earth 
at their Rois, and et together (upright) in a Gren. 
Hoaſe, or ſome: other ſuch like place, where the Bloſ- 
ſoms will enlarge themſelves,” and'be fit for UG in the 
Hinter: So like wife if we have any Artichobes at that 
time fit to cut, take them with all their Stalk; and ſet 
them in Sand in the ſame place, which will preſerys 


them good a long time. 


But we muſt take a very different Method to have v 


Colly- Flowers in the Summer; about the 20th of July, 
or firſt Week in Auguſt at fartheſt, we muſt ſow the 
Seeds upon ſome decay d Hot. Bed, and tranſplant them 
about three Inches diſtance, as ſoon as they have made 
their firft Leaf, upon ſome other well prepared Beg: 
The middle of September draw out every other Plant 

from that Plantation, and ſet them four or five Inches 
a- part, either under a South- Wall, to ſtand there till 
Spring, when they are to be planted out for Flowering, 
or elſe ſet them in the places where they are to bloſſom, 
and cover them with G/a/5-Bells in the Severity of the 
Winter; and this laſt Method I think to be the beſt, 
beeauſe they will be well rooted in the Spring, and 
conſequently be better able to make large Bloſſoms than 
thoſe that are planted in the Spring, and have the Dif- 
| Heulty of making new Roots when the others are grow- 


| Thoſe 
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Thoſe Colly-Flowers that are planted out at Michaels 


15, will Flower about three Weeks ſooner than thoſe _ 


that are planted in the Spring; however it is neceſſary 
to make Plantations in both Seaſons, that they may 
not all bloſſom at one time, but gradually ſucceed one 
mother. An underſtanding Gardener will alſo ma 
Spring Plantation of Colly-Flawers at feveral time, al- 
bwing- three Weeks or a Month between each; and 
by that means (altho* all the Plants were rais'd at one 
time) the checking them at different Periods of Growth, 
will make them bloſſom earlier or later by two or three 
Months: ! cg 10-9 of 

It is a Rule which ought to be obſery'd, when we 
plant late in the Spring (in May for Example) to fet 
our Colly-Flowers where they may not have too much 
dun: J have known ſome do very well between Arti- 
choke-Plants, and ſuch like places; and then it muſt al- 
ſo be obferv'd. that they have Water enough, for they 
are great Lovers of it. When the Bloſſoms begin tb 
appear, break ſome of the great. Leaves and lay over 


them, to keep the Flowers from Rain, and the ſcorch- 
ing Heat of the Sun, which would make them turn 


o 


Yellow. r N bo wy 
In March and April take care to ſhelter them from 
the Winds, which are very apt to- damage them, and 
ſometimes blow them up by the Roots: I would ad- 
viſe, that if you have a kind of Colly-Flower that 


bloſſoms early, and has large and cloſe Flowers, to let 
q ſome of the forward Plants ſtand for Seed, carefully ty- 


ing them to Stakes, that the Winds may not injure 
them. When the Seed-Veſſels are full grown, and the 


Seeds within them are perfected, cut off the whole Stalk, 


and let it dry in the Houſe before it be thraſh'd out; 
for it is not neceſſary to leave the Seed upon the Plants 
till the Pods. are dry, leſt they open and ſhed: 


” 
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1: 121: Of CABBAGES, and their Rinde. | LE: 


WE have feveral Kinds of Cabbages, the large 
/ bite Cabbage, of which the Garueners at 
V Baterſea in Surrey have a Kind that comes 
very early, and is the beſt: for Summer Uſe: If it be 
ſown in Fuly, and ſtands the Minter, T have known 
ſome of them ripen in May; or elſe, if we are minded 
to have of them ripe in the Winter, ſow them in March, 
and plant them out in July at two Foot diſtance, water- 
ing the Ground well before Planting, if the Weather 
be dry. In the ſame manner alſo muſt be ſown and 
planted the Savey-Cabbages, or Savoys ( as they are 
<all'd):: for Winten Uſe, tor they are not good 'till the 
Froſts have pinch' d them: Theſe and all other kinds of 
Cabbages, will put forth Sprouts from the Stalks that 
towards the Spring. are even preferable to the Cabbages 
themſelves, and will ' continue ſo to do till the middle 
of April, about which time Greens of this kind are 
very ſcarce, and therefore young Cabbage-Plants and 
-Coleworts that were fown in 7uly or Auguſt, are then 
the only Greens, except Spinage, that we have recourſe 
to. _ +5 1 a PS, T 1 ES 25 #33 

When wehave a right ſort of Cabbage to our mind, we 
may plant it for Seed in the following manner: In Ja- 
nuary make choice of the drieſt part of the Garden; and ¶Proui 
having ftrip'd ſome full- grown Cabbages of their looſe 
Leaves, plant them ſo deep in the Ground that none of 
the Stalk appear above it, and then make up a Bank of 
Earth round about the Cabbage it ſelf, ſo that none of 
it be ſeen but the Top, from whence the Flower-Stems 
will begin to break in March or April, and then muſt 
be ftaked up as the Colly-Flowers : The Seed, when it 
is full grown, muſt be gather'd, and order'd like that of 
.the Colly-Flower. e 
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3 }LEGUMES or PULSE; ſuch as BEANS, PEASE,, 
| K1DNEY-BEANS, c. | | 


arge UCH as deſign to propagate Beans or Peaſe, 
x muſt have Nt e un of Ground; 527 | 
mes e tis not a ſmall Quantity will ſuffice to fur- 
t be nniſh a very moderate Proportion of them 
own if more eſpecially becauſe they ſhould be ſown 
ded i different Seaſons : That from the time they firſt. 
rah, me in, to the beginning of Winter, we may always 
ter- Wave a freſh Supply of young ones, as the former Crops 
ther Micay. | ” 3 
the AN £ 

wg Of BE ANS. 


{HE Bean has many Varieties z two Kinds of 
which I ſhall only make mention of, viz. The 
SC Spaniſh Bean for an early Crop, and the broad 
dſor Bean for the Summer: The firſt of theſe are 


| 
Vin 


and Mommonly put into the Ground in November or De- 
hen MWenber, about five Inches a- part in ſome well - expoſed 
urſe Place, commonly in a ſingle Line under a South-Wall 


Ir Hedge, to thelter them from the ſharp Winds of 

he Winter; but I rather make choice of a Hedge than 

Wall, for this Reaſon, that when the Beans are above 

round, and the Froſt takes them, the Wall will, when 
tis fomewhat warm'd by the San, thaw them, and the 

Pround where they ſtand, till Night comes on, and 

k of Mihen they freeze again; and ſo if the Froſt laſts any 

ime, they are continually haraſs'd in this manner, 

Night and Day, till they are deſtroy'd. But on the 

ontrary, a Hedge ſhelters them from the ſharp Winds, 

nd not reflecting any Heat upon them in the Day, as 

Wall will do, the Plants remain in the ſame frozen 
brate, *rill a general Thaw releaſes them, without un- 
Ecrgoing ſuch violent Fits of Alteration, which mutt 
tertainly impair their Parts. 5 | 

; PART III. | If 
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Ir we have double Lines of theſe forward Beans, let 
not the Rows be nearer together than two Foot, for 
elſe they would ſmother each other when they come to 
grow up, and then by running too much into Stalk, 
would produce but few Bloſſoms, and leſs Fruit: It mutt 
be obſery'd likewiſe, that if they have ſhot any con- 
ſiderable length before the ſevere Fraſis begin, they 

muſt be carth'd up within a little of their Tops; and 
in the Time of their Bloſſom, cut off the Top of every 
Bean- ſtalt, to make them ſer their Fruit the better. 
About February we may ſet a ſecond Parcel of Ground 
with Spaniſh Beans,. to come in after the former; and 
in March, plant forme Mindſor Beans for the firſt time, 
for they are tender, and cannot bear the*Frofts. I have. 
been told by Mr. Furber of Kenſington, who I have had 
occaſion to mention before for his Ingenuity, that if 
we ſet the Rows about a Foot aſunder, ſuffering them 
to grow 'till they are almoſt ready to bloſſom, and then 


cut down every other Line within two or three Inches 


of the Ground, we ſhall then have a double Crop of 
Beans from the ſame, Sqwing, one coming in about 
July; and that which was cut down, ſpringing after- 
wards. afreſh from the Roots, will have Beans about. 
Michaelmas Tis therefore I would adviſe, that if it 


ſhould happen that two Crops of Beans, ſown at dif- 
ferent Seaſons, ſhould by Accident tend to bloſſom at 


the ſamo time, as they often do, cut down one of them 
to have a late Crop. A | 

Tis allo nec to. | | 
moiſt places, and, then they muſt be, allow'd a greater 
_ diſtance between each other than thoſe; that were plant - 
ed forwarder in. the Spring; but above all, keep them 
clear of Weeds, ; and Fial it would be good Hus- 


bandry to water them about the time of their Bloſſoin, 


if the Seaſon be dry, I have known likewiſe Beans 
Pee, in June, that have yielded a very good Crop 
Beans Iove a {tiff Soil, without any Manure: When 
their Seeds are full grown, the Plants may be pull'd 15 


to ſet Beans in April and May inf 


V the Roots, and fer to dry in ſome well-expos'd 
pace, and then thrafh'd out for Uſe. dl 
| , SAX... 0; 

3 Of PEASE. . 

| | 4 HE Kinds of Peaſe which 1 ſhall mention, are 
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the Holſpurs for Winter Sowing, the Dwarfs, 

and the Roncival, or Dutch Admiral, to be ſown 

in the Spring; theſe Sorts may well enough ſuffice for 
my Garden, Without enumerating at leatt fifty other 
Kinds that I have heard of, which perhaps are ſo near 
kin to theſe, that the difference can hardly be diſtin- 
guiſh'd but in the Names only. I have often wonder'd' 
a the Indiſcretion of ſome People, who take a Delight 
in giving — Names to Plants, and make it their 
Buſineſs to mu ply Species without Reafon, as if a 
Fruit would be the better for a Name that could not 
be underſtood; or that the Works of Nature were 


not already numerous enough for us to contemplate : 


But to ſay no more of that vain Humour, which too 
many are ſubject to, I ſhall proceed to lay down what 
Lo; obſery'd relating to the Culture of Peaſe in a 
„ Bo ; 8 
It is not one of the leaſt Perfections of a good Gar- 
dener, if he has Ground enough, to provide fo many 
Crops of Peaſe every Year, as may. furniſh a Table 
throughout the whole Summer About November or 
December is ſoon enough to ſow the firſt Crop; for if 
they were put into the Ground ſooner than thoſe 
Months, they would be endanger'd by the Frofts : Some 
of the Hotſpuys are the moſt proper for that Seaſon to 
be ſown in Drills, each Drill about two Foor, from the 
other, the Lines running from North to South. When 
they have ſhot! about fix Inches high, Earth them up 
tour four Inches on both Sides' of rhe Lines, raiſing 
1 little Bank on the Eaft Sides of them, to defend th 
from the Blaſts which accompany the Eaſt Winds. 
In Februgzy a ſecond Crop of the ſame kind of Peg 
mould be ſown, and * ve may pur in a = 
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of the ſame Sort. About the beginning of April ome 
Ground may be prepared for ſowing ſome of the Dua 
Peaſe, eſpecially the very ſhort Kind, which ſeldom 
riſes higher than half a Foot, or covers more Ground 
than fix or ſeven Inches ſquare z and notwithſtanding 
the ſmallneſs of this Plant, it will yield near as man 
Peaſe as one of the largeſt Kinds, and thoſe not inferi- 
our to any in their Taſte; theſe Peaſe ſhould be ſet four N uked 
or five Inches a- part, in Lines about eighteen Inches 
diſtant from one another, if they are deſign'd for Table 
uſe; or if they are planted for Seed, the Lines need not 
be above a Foot a- part, for then there will be no oc- il 
caſion to go between them till they are ripe enough to 
be pull'd up. 5 | „„ 
Beſides this ſmall Sort, there is another kind of 
Dwarf Pea, which riſes about a Foot high, a very 
good Bearer, and well taſted : This Sort may be ſown 
_ thicker than the former, becauſe they carry their Vines 
more upright ; but the Lines ſhould be two Foot a- 
part. In April theſe may be ſown, or in May or June, 


Bater 

ant , 
befid 
have 


d 
as well as the former, to have a conſtant lupply of young 'W 
Peaſe following one another: The ſmalleſt ſort I have light 
ſown in Edgings, and have gather'd great Quantities ing t 


from them; and I think them much the beſt for Hot Wl verir 
Beds, if we covet Peaſe in the Winter, as they take up Wet 
but little room, and afford a conſiderable Crop: I am Wl rots 
aſſured one Bed of them will yield as many Peaſe as T 

three Beds of the ſame ſize fown with the common 


a- pa 
ſorts: For this End ſow them upon a gentle Hot Bed, Ain 
the firſt Week in September, about five Inches a-part. . i. e. 
The end of April, or beginning of May, is a right I Foo 
Seaſon for ſowing the Roncival, or Egg Pea, which is WW ſtak 
alſo called the Dutch Admiral; this is the moſt ram- are 


pant 'of all the Pea Kind, and therefore requires more 
room than the others; ſow them about two or three WW tim 
Inches a-part in Lines, planting two Rows within. to 
eighteen Inches of one another, and then leave a © 3 
ſpace of two Foot and a half, for an Alley to pals a8! 
through when they are fit to be gather'd : Having WW we 
allow'd this Paſſage, plant two Pins more, eigh- th. 
teen Inches a- part, DE, ſo continue to do, pb 82 
. „ | the 
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the breadth of two Foot and half for each Alley, till 
the whole Piece is ſown. When they are grown a- 


bout fix Inches high, earth them up like the others, 
1nd ſet one row of Sticks or Boughs, about ſix Foot 


tigh, between each double Line of Peaſe for them to 
run up, and they will hear plentifully ; which they ne- 


Jer will do if they are ſet too cloſe together, or are not 


faked up. 5 
Of the KID NEY-BEAN, or French Bean. 


— 


our Gardens; the one which bears early near 

the Root, without running high, call'd the _ 
Baterſea-bean; and another Kind, which is more ram- 
ant, growing near ſix Foot high, if it is ſtak'd up. 
beſides theſe, I have ſeen above fifty other ſorts that 
have been brought from foreign Parts, but ſeldom pro- 
duce any Quantity of Fruit in our Climate. 


V } E have two Sorts of  Kidney-beans common in 


We ſow Kidney-beans the firſt Week in April, in x 


light freſh Soil, making Drills from North to South, lay- 
ing the Beans in them about four Inches a- part, and cor 
vering them with Earth, rais'd in a Ridge to keep the 
Wet from them; for if the Ground be over moiſt it 
Winther N e * 
The Lines of the Baterſea- Bean ſhould be two Foot 
a- part, and the other Kind ſhould be ſown after the 


ſame Manner as I have preſcrib'd for the Roncival Peaſe, 


i. e. in double Rows and Alleys between them, two 
Foot and half wide. The Baterſea Kind need not be 
ſtaked, but the others will not bear well without they 
are ſtaked. From the firſt Sowing in April, we may 
once every three Weeks, till the middle of July, con- 
tinue to Ga freſh Parcels of Ground with Kidney- Beans, 
to ſucceed one another *till the F/inter comes in. h 
We muſt obſerve, that when the Ground is very dry, 
as in June and July, and the Weather —_— to be hot, 
we muſt water the Drills. as ſoon as we have open d 
them, before we put in the Seed, which will contri- 
4 H 3 bute 
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Þure to make them ſprout but we quit qrapd watering, we e. 
them after they are ſown, leſt we rot them. . 11 a Bc 


Our of Curioſity I have known ſorme of je Baterſe 


Kind of Kidney-Bean ſown in Hot Beds, five Inches a 
PX about the firſt Week in September, and they hard 
ad Beans fit to gather about fquuary z but theſe, ad 
well as other Plants of thi {ature when they ar” 
forc'd, muſt have all the Air that can poſſibly be al 
low'd them, or the Plants will be apt to — ow 
The Ving Pea, when it is very young, is by ſome 
dreſs'd and eaten like Kidney-beans; but in my Opinion 
are not near fo good; the Bloſſoms indeed are of a'beay- 
tiful Colour, and make a good Show in a Garden, i 
— are ſet in Edgings; it grows in any Soil wighout 
Difficulty, if we pur in the Seeds in. 1 


-Y iv 3d + * 
ds in April. 
4 10 * | 
1 l 1 i 3 1 
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Of SaiLETs, their Culture. 
s 5 thc different Humours of Mankind will 
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not allow me to preſcribe any certain Mix- 
ture of Herbs as the moſt leaſant to the 
D Palate, fo I fhall comer wy ſelf with gi- 
eee ving my Reader only ſome” general Hints 
relating to the ſeyeral Jer of common Sallet-Herbs, 
ol leave every one to pleaſe himſelf in the Mixture of 

Pl | | | 5 
I would have the Reliſh of the ſeveral Herbs conſi - 
der'd, as for Example, which are moſt hot and biting 
as Crefſes, Muſtard, Sellery, Tara on, Chervil, &c. and 
tbe more cool and —_— to the Taſte, as Turneps, Rape, 
Spinage, Cort-Sallet, Lise, Purſlane , and ſuch fen 
by this Knowledge a Gardener, when he compoſes 4 
allet, will fo judiciouſly mix his Herbs, that the too 
ſtrong Taſte of one Kind may not over-power all the 
reſt, and diſcreetly make aſe of the inlipid Sorts to qua 
lifie the Pungency and Heat of the others, as the Sca- 
fon of the Year is more hot or cold; ſo that every 5; 1 


* 


— 
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we eat, may not only be agreeable to t Taſte but 
| io br of Big vc Bog 255 l by 


ho af 6 — - L 
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SECT. I. 


— SMALL, gags 45 fen 


"H IA T-rhe Gardiners call Small Nerds in dm. 
-tets, are ſuch as ſhould be always cut while 
* V they are in the Seed. Leaf; fuch re Crefes, 
Muſtard 4 Naddiſb, Turnep, Rape, „ Spinage and Iriuct 3 
il theſe are commonly known to Garmeners, and ate ge- 
nerally raifed by them from the Seeds ſown #8 Drills 6r 
Lines, about a Yard in length, in ſuch an Expoſure as 
the Seaſon of the Year requires; that is, from Mzd-Feb- 
ſuary to the End of March, un N Glaſſes and Frames; 
and from that, time to the LE of May, _ natural 
Beds of Earth, warmly expos'd and afterwar 
as the Summer Heats remain, in more Pl, 
About the middle of Segtember and OH 2 make yar 
Sallet-beds, as I have advis'd in February and March; and 
u then as froſty Weather begins to eome in, prepare, mo- 
will I derate Hot Beds to ſow your Sallets upon, to be con- 
Ar- tinu'd during the inter Months ; thele ſniouſc have 2 
the much Air as poſſible, as well to give them Colour, as 
Sv help rheir Taſte. It ſometimes 1 , when the 
ints WI Froſt is very violent, that the Small Herbs are frozen, 
ror, notwithſtanding the greateſt care; but I am told, that 
e of putting them inte Spring-Water: for two Hours before 
I they are uſed, will recover them. I likewiſe find it is 
nli- ¶ the beſt way to draw the Small Herbs up by the Roots, 
"8; from the Hot Beds; for if the Roots are left in the 
and W Earth, when you ſow a ſeeond Crop of Salleting Pen 
4% the ſame Bed, it will not profper. P Alb it ſſiou 
ke; ¶ obſery'd in fowing the ſecond Crop, that Seeds of the 
S 2 WW fame Kind ſhould not be fown in the fame- Place, but 
00 i caſe the Ground with varying its Burden, putting the 
the Seeds of hot Herbs where the cool ones grew before; 
ug and this. ought always to be obſerved in the Culture of 
C4 every Plant, that we do not place them immediately 
„upon that Spot where the ſame Kinds have juſt been 
et H 4 growing. 
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| growing: The moſt skilful Farmers and Gardeners Ob 
erve this Rule with that Exactneſs, that it ſeems as ; 
one Kind of Plant meliorated and prepared the Ground 
for the Reception of another. je 
For the greater Perfection of our Winter Sallets, | 
would be well to ſow fome Lines of Cre/7s in the na 
tural Ground about the middle of Auguſt 3 for they wil 
. reſiſt the Froſts of the Winter, and help reatly to en 
rich our Hot- Bed Sallets with the hig Taſte they ac 
. que by being expos'd' in the open Air. Like wiſe ar 
the {ame time ſow a Bed of Chervil for Winter Uſe, as | 
” 271 to mix among our Sallet-Hlerbs, as to put in Soops, Parce 
| . 117 oe e rr, . | 
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SELLER and E'NDIvE. 
UR Minter Sallets are likewiſe greatly improv'd 
; ak by blanch'd Sellery, which is a hot Herb, of a 
22 very rich Flavour; it is raiſed from Seed ſown Wl I ha- 
in March and April, in light Earth, in ſome well-ex- WW lities 
; role part of the Garden, and planted out, about ſix MW and 1 
Weeks after it is come , in Beds, allowing four In- bage 
ches diſtance between the Plants; they may there re- I 
main *till the middle of June, at which time ſome of mid. 
the firſt Sowing will be fit to plant in Trenches for 
blanching. The Trenches muſt be cut by a Line, eight 
or ten Inches wide, and about the ſame depth, and as 
ſoon as they are made, put in your Plants, after having 
run'd off the Tops and Roots of them: They muſt not 
and nearer together than five Inches, if they are ſtrong 
and as they grow large, earth them up within four or 
five Inches of their Tops, and ſo continue to do ar ſe- 
veral times, till they are fit for Uſe. It is neceſſary to 
make three. or four different Plantations of Sellery at ſe- 
veral times, one to come later than the other; and we 
may note, that theſe Plants will not be white till fix 
Weeks after they are earth'd up; they love a light rich 


Endive, in 


„ 
_— = 
* 
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Endive, when it is blanch'd, is much uſed about Lon- 
don in Winter Sallets; tho' in my Opinion, it is a Plant 
hardly worth our trouble, as it has neither Taſte or 
Flavour: It loves a light rich Soil, and ſhould be fown 
about the latter End of April, leſt it run to Seed, as it 
js apt to do, if it is ſown too early in the Spring. When 
it has been come up about fix Weeks, plant it in Beds 
#3 T have directed for the Sellery, and about the middle 
of July plant it in Rows, about ſix Inches a- part; and 
48 foon as it is well grown, tie up ſome of it to whiten; 
ind every Fortnight, as long us it. laſts, tie up freſh 
Parcels of it. EXT FA J-£55 | 1 0 1 EMI . ; . 234 1 IF 
% 4 arr 20:87 37 213% B87 3591 . 
DD e enen, 
f the Cannacr-LETTUCE. 7 
E have great Varieties of Lettuce, many of 


o 0 \/ which have been more eſteem'd for their Ra- 
of a 'V rity than for their Goodneſs; but of all that 


wn I have yet try'd, I find none to exceed the good Qua- 
ex- litics in the Roman Lettuce, the Dutch Brown Lettuce, 
ſix ¶ and the Imperial and Silefa Kinds; all which forts Cab- 
In- bage extreamly well, and are well taſted. 
re- The Brown Dutch Lettuce, if it be ſown about the 
of middle of Auguſt, will be fit to tranſplant in September, 
for © to ſtand the Miner, either for Cabbaging early in thę 
mn Spring, or to be cut for inter Sallet ; it loves a rich 
E 3 Soil, and warm Expoſure, as do all of this Tribe, 
eſpecially if they are ſown towards the Autumn. The 
not Imperial and Silefia Lettuces, if they be ſown about the 
23 fame time with the former, and planted out in warm Pla- 
or ces, will be very large, and be fit to cut very early in the 
(c- Spring; but the Roman Lettuce T have not known to 
to bear the Froſt. Rnd : 5 
ſe⸗ In March are commonly ſown all theſe Kinds in the 
We open Ground among other Crops, as I have already hin- 
ix ted elſewhere: And that there may not want a conſtant 
ch Supply of them, ſow ſome every Month from March, 
& till you put in the Winter Crop, and plant them out 
e,; in Beds, about five Inches a- part, three Weeks _ 
F | Lacy 


- 
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they come u — chem c _ 
5 een Ga he, Is on utes to 


| — in — of rorti 1 it ſhould rains therefor 
x A Glaſs — over it: The Seeds will ba fit to gather 


48 foqn as ey begin to ſhew their Dawn, and then 
up the Plaus, and ſet them to dry in a — 


till you find the Seed is fit to be thraſh'd out. 
It is obſervable, that tho the Plants we ſave the Seeds 
from, were of extraordinary good Kinds, yet thoſe Seeds 
will degenerate from the Mother Plant, if they are cul- 
TE in the ſame Garden where they we it 
Rk re Den can poſſibly meet with an hone} ( 
reſpon TIA Who gathers yearly the Seeds of ſuch*P 


A vou hay 198 for, change with him every Year, 
110 BY ae Gd your Advantage by o deing? 
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4 
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Taragon. 
1 E. Contents of. this Seftion wall be of 8 
of certain Herbs, which are often uſed in Sallers, 
and ſerve as Additional to thoſe I have before 
Wein d Burnet is a cool Herb, a perennial Plant, 
whoſe tender Leaves being mix d with other Sallet-horbs 
in the Winter, gives us the a recable Flavour of Cucum- 
bers; It is propagated by Seeds ſown in March, and may 
likewiſe be encreaſed at that time by parting the Roots. 
i hr is raiſcd from Seeds. ſown any time of the 


Year, and | makep a very good Sallet Furnizure in the 
Winter. 


Fus: is an inſipid Herb to the Taſte, but. V 
_ and is admir d by ſome People in Summer Sal- 
© havc two ſorts gf it, the Golden, Purſ aue pad 


— | 


= Baumer, Combllr, Purſlane, Sorrel, Sx pinage Je 


not fail ro ow ſeveral — 6G 


xr plenty; far in the wr 
good- longer _ 4 Fortnight richard running up 
Seed. We have twa: Kinds of it, che prickly ſort, and 


whey 
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the Green fort, which are both raig'd-from/Seeds fown 


in ſome warm place in April, ar: — be 275 eulier if 
the have the of Glaffes. © THO 
orrel is alſo uſed in Sale, gi ecialy i in the Spri 


the young Leaves are very agreeable; it is raiſed f 


Seeds ſown in March, commonly in Rows or Drills. 
2 ——_— eady mention'd to be one of. che ne- 


ceſſary ngredients 1 Sallets, to be cut in the Ear- 
Leaf; but it is of far greater Uſe” for boil'd Sallets in 


Hinter and the 8 une . The. Beginning of Auguſt it 


ſhould be ſown 1 in ; Ane ge well tek to the Sun, 
that the Leaves may be large enough to cut for boiling 
in the N and in March, Arril and. wh 725 Y 


ferent times, about a Fortnight- diffant — ang 72 
ther, to ſupply the Table py ill orheb.Grerh: 
ei bra aſt 
10 


the round Spipage, differing in the ſfape of their Sceds 
eee, >» to tlicir Names, but E no ne in 
when they are boilld. 

 Taragon of all other Herbs, ſhould necks wrantirig = 
A Salle „ 48 1 is a Cordial Herb, tho! the Taſto 

ny not perhaps be ſo grateful to the Palate at lt as As 
the common Herbs: For my own Part, I think it plea- 
ſant, if there is not too fer of it; a few Leaves, ar 
three or four of the tender To “are enough to give a 


| Sllct an agreeable Reliſh. This Plant loves a warm 


Expoſure, and is propagated from Slips taken _ the 
Root and planted in I 


arch. 

In the 5p pring, Dandelion blanch'd, which may be f 
gather d almoſt in every plough'd Field, is an excellent 
S2lket. being mix'd with —— Herbs. Some likewiſe 


gather V. cole Flowers, Cowſlips, and the Bloſſoms of 


Burrage , as part of their Salle: Furniture; and in the 


Summer the Flowers of the ſmall Nafturtium budicam. 


In ſhort, whoever is once acquainted with the different 
Flavours of the ſeveral Herbs I have named in this 
N may caſiſy pleaſe himſelf with a Sallet. 


= 
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VN. B. Whatever Seeds are ſaved or gathered, muſt I but the 
be very well dry'd and ripen'd before they are thraſh'd N Hv 4 
out; and then after cleaning them, muſt be expos'd to ue int 
the Air and Sun for a Week at leaſt before they are wunda 
: laid up, otherwiſe they will mold and rot. 


Lab Garden 
n a M. Sap 


Of Por-Hunns, and fich as are comnony didit 


F 2-922 :22 Selling.” | 
: 25 ee ; The & 
HAT 1 may not omit any thing that is | 


12 A — to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 
151. propoſe to treat of ſuch Plants and Herbs 
— iin this Chapter, as are commonly uſed for 
2 FStilling, and are ſometimes dry'd for the 
Uſe. of the Kitchen ; and firſt of ſuch as are Aromaticks. 
: Roſemary and Lavender are both durable Plants and 
: Ever-greens ; they love a light ſandy Soil, and are both 
[raiſed from Slips planted in April; quickly taking Root 
if they are Shoots of the laſt Year; but will not grow 
If they are older: They are apt to ſuffer by the Froſt, 
eſpecially if they have too much Wet, and therefore 
[ſhould be planted chiefly in the drieſt Parts of the Gar- 
den, where they may be the moſt expos'd to the Sun. 
Lavender makes a fine Edging in large Walks, if it be * 
often clip'd ; but for the ſake of its Flowers, which are be v 
often uſed, we muſt have a Plantation of it a- part; for I by f 
were the Edging Plants ſuffered to flower, their Beauty Sr. 

ed FTT 
Dyyme and Hyſſbp are either raiſed from Seeds ſown in and 
March or April, or propagated from Slips planted in din: 
thoſe Months: We have many ſorts of Thyme, of va. it f1 
rious Scents and Uſes: The Pot Thyme, Lemon Thyme, {ery 
and a Sort with variegated Leaves are moſt commonly ligt 
cultivated, and make — Edgings that will lat in 
ſeven or eight Years: And beſide them the Maſtick Thyme 
and the Marum Syriacum or Cat Thyme, are cultivated fon 
in many Gardens for the ſake of their refreſhing — 51 
K ut 
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bat the latter, if it is in ſmall Quantities, muſt be care 
fully defended from the Cats, who love to eat it, and 
are 1 with it; but. | obſerve, where it is in 
abundance, the Cats never diſturb. it. Theſe two laſt: 
Kinds ſhould be planted in the ——_— parts of the: 
Garden, the others will grow any where. 5 
Sage has many Varieties, but we propagate only thee. 
forts of it, viz. The Red Sage, the Tea Sage, or Sage: 
of Virtue, and the Wormwood Sage; theſe Kinds are; 
raiſed from Slips taken from the Roots about the begin- 
ing of April, and planted a Foot a- part in light Earth. 
The Sage of Virtue ſhould be cut for drying when it is 
full of young Shoots, for thoſe only are fit to make ca 
of; they ſhould be gathered in a dry Day about Noon, 
ind laid to ary in the Shade to be preſerv'd for Uſe. I 
have been often told, that the — Sage is pre- 
ferable to the former, affordin ng a Fe Labor: 
and more grateful to the Stomac F 
We ſeldom meet with more than two ſorts of 2 
in our Engliſh Gardens, and their difference only con- 
fits in the Colours of their Leaves; the one being varie 
ated with Cream Colour, and the other of a plain 
Chan This Plant delights in ſhady Places, and is eaſi - 
ly multiply'd by Slips ſet in April in a light Soil. In 
times of Peſtilence this Plant has been much in requeſt 
believing it prevents Infection. 2 
Mint, or Menth, and Balm, ſhould nether of them LY 
be wanting 1n a Kitchen Garden; they. are propagated 


by parting their Roots any time in the Spring, and will 


grow any where. Mint indeed is more generally cul 
tivated 3 the other, as it is of it ſelf a —— allet, 8 
and good in Soops and ſome Sauces, beſides pots: extraor- 
dinary Uſe in Szilling : When it is about a Foot high, 
it ſhould be cut to dry in Bunches for Mintar Uſe, obs 
ſerving this as a general Rule, to cut every Herb de- 
fign'd for drying in a dry Day, and then to ary: en 
in che Shade. _ 
Some Gardeners think it worth, t their while to plant 
ſome large Roots of Mint in the Corners of their 2 
; „ eas 
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Beds 8 that they tay have Shoots 
of it to mix amofig their Win Cages. you 
Tunſis is inereas d by parting the Roots in the Spri 

atid is 4 Plan ſb valuable; that it muſt h6t be \ 

ſome of it ſhould always be kept dry in che Winter. 85 
pecially for the Uſe of thoſe who ate afflicted with the 

Sons in theit St6mach : Tt is of that ſoeraigiht Efficacy 


think 1 touts be 500 of inn N ture, if I was to bas . 
by this Opportuni making known the Method of wt he 
uſing it. Bo il Far a hatidfut of this Herb in half 2 Pint Wl gtalks 
of Krosg White Nine, and drinking this Decoction a3 Par 
bot as poſſiblè; I have always forind it to remove the 1 Kite 
Pain in ef than # Quarter of an Hot ind rs 
: Worntiood is either raiſed from — or Slips plante 
in March; it vi grow in any Sort; and be 112 G over- 
run the Ground; if if be eaten by Hogs when the Seeds equi 
are ripe, which . through their Bodies germinate 
and come up —— —— be pl: 
Pennp-royal rmomile are weil Herbs, and very Wl venie 
well deferve Place in the Garden; they delight in moiſt they 
Mhady Places, and proſper bei is 2 MF Seil; they are 
propigete ed from 10 pled in March or pril. — 
Ws have two Kinds % Mariam commonly propa- W - - 
ited in Gardens; one Soft called the Winter Sweet 
Marjoram, which will refiſt our Froſts, and remain good 
c or three Years without renciving, and: the other is 
wn atininlly upom the Hot Bed in March, not being 
able to defend ix ſelt from the Violence of our Winters: 
The firſt Kind is -incteas'd by planting the k about 
Marth or Aprn id nioiſt Places; but Has not os = 
able Scent which we find in the other ; therels 
of the: — ey lage ſhould be dry'd every Year wi wy it i 
d ar 
ee s is from ee ſown either the middle 
ef Augiß, or in ut 1 commend the Autumn 
Plants before thoſe 50 in the Spring, as they are tau 
much larger, and more N than the others, and Ho 


| beſides have # Hitch Bette?” Seaſon to dry in.. the 
* Angelica 
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Angelica is rais'd from Seeds ſown in March in a moiſt 
ich Ground; it is a Plant that laſts good for 10 2 
Years without renewing, and is of great Uſe.. 

Dragons ought aſe to be found in our Garen; 
well for the Beauty of the Flewers;' — the Uſe mads of 
the whole Plant in many Caſes; it is multiply'd'by 
tranſplanting the Suckers taken ** about the Root in 
March: This Plant loves a freth natural Soil and Shade. 

. Ferinel and Dill are both propagated alike from Seeds 
ſown in the Spring ; they are uſeful Herbs, and ſhould 
not be wanting in a Sear! By the fifft having its tendet 
Stalks blanch'd like Sellery makes à very Salter. --: 

. Parſley and Clary are alſo very uſeful Furnitute of 
x Kitchen Garden, both cultivated with great Facilityy | 
and . from Seeds ſown in Match, and renewed 1 

ear. 

5 now (1 think) mentioned every Plant that i is 
requir'd to grow in a Kitchen Garden, add would adyiſcy 
that the ſeveral Kinds I have treated of in this Chap 
be planted in ſome place near the Houle, for the ( | 
yenrency of gathering them with title — when 
they are wanted. 


f ; | 3 a 
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Of Knew for raiſing of Warts, with ſome Oh 
ſervations and E cbr ents or. the meliorating of Water 
Lan the Uſe of Gardeners. 


Z it is impoſſible to have Arbe u f ea 

J W fitable Garden without the Comma jo | 

good Mater, I am perſwaded this Chapter 

will nor be ear to ſuch Gentlemen 
as have their Gardens unfortunately ſituated 

remote from it; 3 but eſpecially if by the A of 

ſome Engines, Which I ſhall here mention, they may bei 


{5:02 


taught how. to, bring it, with little Trouble, to their 
Houſes or Gardens, altho they have their Station upon 
the wp of Hills, or other Places remote from , 

Aſty 
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Fir, ad the Situation of the Houſe or Gar- 
— to be a conſiderable Height above any Pond, River 
or Spring, and that it has at preſent no other Conveni- 
ency of Water than what is brought . continually by 
Men or Horſes to it: In this Caſe the Send In 
vention of the late Mr. Savory F. R. S. for raiſing 
Water by Fire, will not only ſupply the Defect, by 
flinging up as much Mater as may be deſir'd, but — : 

be maintain'd with little Trouble, and very mall Ex- 
pence. It is now about fix Years ſince Mr. Savory ſet 
up one of them for that curious Gentleman Mr. Balle 
at Cambden Houſe, which has ſucceeded ſo well, that. 
there has not been any want of Vater ſince it has been 
built; and with the Improvements ſince made to it, I 
am apt to believe will be leſs. ſubject to be out of order i 
than any Engine whatever. 5 

For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I have given 2 

Deſign of it, Fig. I. of the ſecond Plate, agrecable to 
* at Cambden Houſe, which 1s, I think, the trueſt 
| proportion'd of any about London; the {ver al Parts of 
5 and the Manner of working it, I ſhall 1 855 as 
| 


lows, 


A The Fire. - 

B The Boiler; a a Cop er Veſſel of a Spherical Figure, 
in which Water is boiled and evaporated | into 0 Ken 
which paſſes thorow _ £5 *J 

C The Regulator, which opens to let it into 

D The Steam-Pipe (of Copper) thorow which it 45 
ſcends into 

F. The Receiver, which is a Veſſel of Copper; that at 
- firſt ſetting at Work is full of Air, which the Sea 
will diſcharge thorow | - + . 199 tA 4 

F The Engine-Tree, and up the Clack n 

K (The Plug of the ſaid Clack, to come at ant repair the 

| ame if 5 be) and ſo che Air goes up | 
L The Force-Pipe.----After E is void o Air; which is 

to be found by its being hot all over, then ſtop che 

Steam at C, _ throw a little a Water on E, ny 

the N Clact will open alte 1 
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10 Which is the Plug of the ſaid Clact) and fill E | 
with Water, which will aſcend thorow © 
G The Sucking-Pipe, from 
H The Pond, Fell, or River, 


This bein > done, proceed to raiſe your Water, vir. 
Hirſt, Turin C 10 let the Steam paſs from che Boiler 
no E, and it will force the Water therein thorow F 
by K, up L; which Pater cannot deſcend; becauſe of 
he C Clack at I. When E is thus emptied, which ma 
ally be perceived by its being hot as before, turn C 
ind confine your Sa in B; then open the Cock M, 
which will let a little cold Water into E, and that by 
condenſing the Steam in E, will cauſe the Water i im- 
nediately to aſcend from H,; and repleniſſi E. 

Then turn C to let the "Steam into E, and it will h 
force the Water out of it up L into a Ciſtern O, placed 
xt the Top to receive it. Then confine your Steam 
t C as before, and turn M for the ſpace of a Second or 
two of Time, and E, will be refill'd, which may be a- 
gin diſcharged up L as before: So this Work may be 
continued as dong 83 you pleaſe, if you . Water 
nB. 

If you turn n the Cock N, and then only Steam comes 
dut of it (without hot Water) the Boiler muſt be re- 
pleniſh'd with freſh Water 3 but our Boiler of Water 
will laſt a long while. 

When you have tais'd Water enough; 4 you de- 

gn to leave off working the Engine, take away all the 

Fire from under the Boiler, and open the Cock N, to 

let out the Steam, which would otherwiſe ( was it to 

remain confin'd) perhaps burſt the Engine. 

The Proportion Ter the ſeveral Parts of this Engine, 0 
it now ſtands at Cambuen — is thus: 

The Pipe, from the Surface of the Water to the 
Engine-Tree F, is ſixteen Foot, which is the length it 
ſacks the Water (but might be made to draw AteT 
about twenty Eight Footy. 

From the Engine-Tree F, up to the” great Ciftirn, 
which receives the Water, is forty two: Foot (but 

PaARx III. 1 might 


Pounds; and the quantity of Coal requir'd for cact 


will be very inconſiderable, in compariſon to what the 
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might be a hundred Foot high, if ſuch a quantity of 
Steam be allow'd as is proportionable to the length oer E- 
the Pipe.) 5 N . 17 . 
The Diameter of the Bore, as well of the Suching - ſWihis Stec 
Pipe G, as of the Force-Pipe L, is three Inches; and of which ! 
the Steam- Pipe D about an Inch. g. ] beir ex 
Tbe Receiver holds thirteen Gallons. of Water, and I uns to 
the Boiler three times that Quantity. . . receive | 
When this Engine begins to work, you may raiefl The 
four of the Receivers fall of Water in one Minute, I da. M 
which is fifty two Gallons ; and at that rate, in an l an 
Hour's time may be flung up three thouſand one hundred 
and twenty Gallons, which is above eighty ſix Barrels: 
Or if there were two Receivers, one to ſuck, while the 
other diſcharged it ſelf, as has been practiſed, then we 
might raiſe fix thouſand two hundred and forty Gallons 
The prime Coſt of ſuch an Engine is ahout fit 


. * 


Working is about half a Peck; ſo that che Expence 


Carriage of Water upon Horſes would amount to, 

and in ſuch Countries where Wood is plenty, the Ex- 

penee would be much les. 
Now if the quantity of Water, which is here ſaid 


do riſe in an Hour's time, may not be thought N Wh 
for the Uſe deſign'd, the ſame Engine may either be Engine. 
cContinu'd, to work for fonr or five Hours, or another it ſnou 
of a larger Extent might be {et up. I bave ſeen one Pond, 
with two Receivers, which held each of them a Barrel I 5 cap: 
(i. e.) thirty fix Gallons of Water, which would fur- which 
niſh ſo great a Quantity, that even ſome tolerable large H s it 
Fountains might be ſupply d by it. ef Lea 
In the working this Engine we may obſerve two Wate: 
things which contribute to explain the Motion of the it may 
Sap in Plants; Firſt, We diſcover the violent Elaſtici- If 1 
ty of Steam or Vapour, when compreſs'd or crouded in- falling 
to a little room, as the Steam or Vapour riſing from the Recein 


Roots of Plants into the fine Tubes or Yeſels in the three 


"Wood, has ſufficient force to, ure} or explgin them at receiv 
. + 75 31 4. "0 


their be co 
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of their Extremities, and by that means to enlarge the 
Ivant. 24%, We may obſerve: the Effect of cooling 
this Steam, it then condenſes or thickens into Water 3 
YM yhich I fuppoſe it does in Plants, as ſoon as it reaches 
their extream Parts and meets the Cold, and chen re- 
ums to the Root thro' other Paſſages big enough to 
rceive it, by means of its own Wei Te Ws 
ſc The Per ſian- IM heel is another Login which: will 
ne, da. Water from any great Depth: It is much uſed in 
n Il and other Parts of Europe, for drawing Water out 
red af deep Wells and Mines. This heel his a Chain of 
ls: MW Buckets, which in the time of working are continually 
the filing and emptying themſelves: Some of them going 
well own while the others are coming up, the Chain being 
ons looſe like that on the W heel of a Jack. This ] 
Would further explain, if it was not ſo generally known 
ey every ane that has been abroad. © hd 5 
As for other {Inventions for the fame purpoſe of rai- 
ce ing Water, I fhall refer my Reader to the Engines 
the themſelves, that at Windſor-Caſtis, the Engine at Hamp- 
to, in- Caurt, but above all others that J have yet heard of 
Ex- for ingenious Contrivance, the Engine — to James 
| Louder, Eſq; of Whitehaven, which I am told is a con- 
{aid i ſderable Improvement upon Mr. Savory's Invention. 
When by the Aſſiſtance of any of theſe, or other 
15 Engines, the Water is brought up to the Place deſign'd, 
ther it ſhould be expos'd to the Air as much as can be in a 
one Pond, or other Receptacle of the like Nature, which 
rel I s capable of containing a large Fund of Water, by 
fur- which means it will be kept from fermenting ſo ee 
arge h as it would do in ſmall Quantities, confin'd in Cifterns 
| of Lead or Wood; and if it ſhould then happen that the 
two Water is not palatable, or very fit for Houſhold Uſe, 
* the it may be remedied by ſome of the following Ways. 
tici- If it be muddy, or ill-raſted, the Water immediately 
| in-M falling from the Pipe of the Engins into the Pond or 
the Receiver, ſhould fir light upon a Bed of Pebble-Stones, 
the three or four Foot thick; and the Pond or Baſon it is 
m at received ints, after it is prepared to hold Water, ſhould 
their be cover'd at the Bottom — the ſame kind of _— 
| : | 2 n 
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In that part of the Pond where the Pipes receive th 


Water for its Conveyance to the Houſe, ſhould be laid 


a Heap of the ſame Stones over the Mouth of the Pi 


and at convenient Diſtances in the Courſe of the Pipes 
from the Pond to the Houſe, ſhould be made two or 
three ſmall. Ciſterus, ſunk a Yard in the Ground below 
the Pipe, fill'd with the ſame fort of Pebbles, and this 


Method will purifie the Water to an extraordi 

Fineneſs. The famous Pi/a Water, fo noted in 1tajy, 
is not without theſe Helps; but indeed it is obſervable, 
that the very Mountain it ſprings from produces thoſe 
Olives which make the ſweeteſt Oil in the World, which 
probably proceeds from the Nature of the Soil, as the 
Goodneſs of the Water allo is partly owing to. 


But for want of theſe Conveniencies, we may refine 


Water another way, as it is frequently practiſed in 
Spain: They filter it thro” ſeveral Bells or Baſons, made 
of a porous Stone of that Country, ſomewhat like thoſe 
dug about Oxford. Theſe Baſons are placed one over 
another, as in Fig. II. Plate II. ſometimes five or ix, 
to make the Water as fine as you deſire ; but for want 
of theſe, I think we might uſe large Baſons of ſome fort 
of Earthen-ware made in England, and baked without 
glazing, which will let the Water paſs as freely as the 
Bells of Stone. 1, en blog odor 4; 7 

If it is too harſh, ſoften it with Chalk and Gravel; 
but above all we muſt obſerve, that no Water-Fowl be 


ſuffer'd to come near it, nor any Weeds or Fiſh live in| 


it; and alſo that it is not annoy'd by Leaves of Trees 
falling into it. 1 ps 1 'D»ᷣ»' oft 
And theſe Directions, I think, are not contrary to 
Reaſon, if we conſider, that the beſt and the work 
Waters are only good or bad, according as they arc 
filter d thro” Beds of different kinds of Earth; all Wa- 
ters certainly partaking of the Qualities of the Earths 
they 


therefore be well to obſerve what Soils the beſt or moſt 
pleaſant taſted n run thorow, that others may be 
From ſuch Obſervations an ingeni- 

„ 11 


regulated by them: 


aſs thorow, as it were by Infuſion: It would 
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as Man might eaſily alter the Taſte and Quality of 
uy Water according to his own Fancy. . 

But for the Uſe of Gardens, the moſt pleaſant clear 
Water is not to be prefer'd, nor ſuch as comes imme- 
Mtatcly from a cold Spring; neither ſhould it be harſh, 


+ Þ 4 + 


Water, with Dungs or other forcing _—_— ents, proves 


whoſe Texture of Parts was more cloſe, ſuch as Mirtles, 
dme, and the like, it kill'd them very quickly; which 
ſhews that the Gardeners ought not to confide in the 
I Richneſs of any one particular kind of Water for the 
Welfare of every fort of Plant, no more than a skilful 
4 Phyſician will preſcribe always the ſame Medicine for 
ot the Cure of all forts of Diſtempees. 
But there is another thing to be confider'd in the pre- 
paring of Waters for Plants, which as yet ſeems to be 
u ©) ittle regarded; and that is, when we mix Pigeons- 
1 Dung, or other ſuch like Ingredients in Waters; we 
be! muff allow them due time to ferment before we uſe 
; them, otherwiſe they i the Boot: ep 
e Witl 


ous X 4 3 
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with them, and that will diſtemper the Plants, and it 
may be kill them, as we often find by Experience. 
r. Evelyn very juſtly obſerves, ſpeaking of theſe 
Mixtures, that they ſhould not be uſed *till they be 
ſufficiently ſweetned and purged from their over 4 
crimony T have known many Plants deftroy'd by the 
Uſe of unripe Mixtures, altho' the fame Preparations, 
when they have been _ maturated, have done Won- 
ders in forwarding the Growth of the ſame Kinds of 
Plants: And again, the Proportions of every Inpre. 
dient ought to be as reaſonably conſider'd, and not to 
double our Quantities over haſtily , becauſe a moderate 
Proportion has already begun to ſhew its good Effects; 
like ſome unthinking People, who believe that the 
more Phyſick they take; the more healthful they ſhall 
be, becauſe they have once been reliey'd from Sickneſs 
by a ſmall Doſe of it : But a few Obſervations to an 
ingenious Man, who loves a Garden, will ſoon bring 
him to rights in theſe Matters: © 
I find that for Orange-Trees, Sheeps or Deers-Dung 
ſteep'd in Water, about half a Buſhel to a Hogfhead, 
is of great Uſe, and may be fill'd up five or fix times 
without renewing the Dung; but this Water muſt not 
be uſed *till it has ſtood at leaft three Days in the Sun 
for the firſt time, and about forty eight Hours for the 
others: And beſides, we muſt like wiſe be fure to ob- 
ſerve, that when we have once begun to make Uſe of 
it, it myſt conſtantly be continu'd, or the Trees will 

I confeſs I cannot from Experience direct any other 
prepar'd Water for the Welfare of any particular kind 
of Plant, but the Oraxge-Tree ; but ſo far as I can judge, 
thoſe Plants with the largeſt Veſſels, will beſt endure 
the fatteſt Waters: See the Mixtures I mention for 
forcing Vegetation in the Third Chapter of my Firſt 
Part of this Work, and infuſe them in Water for trial, 
But to return to plain Water, which is the moſt na- 
_ tural to Plants, uſe only ſuch, it poſſible, as has ſtood 


in the Sun ſome Days to ſoften, either in Ciſterns, or 
Pits dug in the Ground, but I eſteem Pits to 40 rp 
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teſt ; and even Water of this Kind ſhould not be un- 
jeedingly given to Plants. We ſhould confider the 


J noft proper Seaſons of doing i it, and the belt Method 
ck refreſhing Plants with it. 


Firſt then, we ought to water all Plants in che Mor- 
ting, in ſuch Seaſons when the Nights are froſty ; and 
in the Evening in the warm Seaſons : The Reafon of 
he firft is, that too much Wet lying about the Roots 
of Plants, chills and pinches them fo much, if it hap- 
pens to freeze, that they often periſh z but if it be gi- 
Ny in the Morning when there 1s likelihoos of a ee 

ay, it gives the Plants ſuch Nouriſhment as 

re from it, and is dried up before the Froſt ws 
: vening can have power od it; therefore Mortdngs 
Waterings ſhould be in 4 1 | Sep tember and Oktober, 
March, Ae, and the fi Hoe Days in May; arid 
tom that time to the middle of Au —. chuſe the E- 
renings for the ſame Work, becauſe Than the extreant 
Heat of the Sun would ovei-heat the Water given in 
the Morning to the Plants, and feald their Roots, be- 
des dryin too quick, before the Plants could re“ 
ceive due AL nt from it: But we ſhould never 
uſe theſe. e WHEL after the Sun is down, 
without great Neceſlt — 

But in either of th W attrints, we ſhould take care 
to water as near the Ground as can be, and not hold 
the Watering- Pot too high, for that would waſh the 
Earth from 2500 the Roots of the Plants „and contri- 
© bute to make the Ground hard when the Sun comes to 
ſhine upon it, and ſo bind the Roots too much. Be- 
fore you water, obſerve always that the Earth be open 
and Ioofe about the Roots; ; andaboveall, avoid as much 
25 can be the wetting of the Leaves; for if the Froft 
comes upon them before they dry, it pinches and rots 
them; and if the Sun ſhines hot upon em while they 
are wet, they will ſpot and change their Colour. 

| Beſides theſe ſimple Watetings, Colhy<Flowers, Cu- 
cumbers, and thoſe Plants which have large Veſſels, 
ſhould be floated, that is, the Allys between the Rows 
ſhould be dimm d * at ach end, and fill d with Wa- 
14 ter; 
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ter; and one of theſe Floatings will do more good than 
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{x Waterings cloſe to their Stems ; they feed and nou- 
riſh the extream Fibres, which alone want this help, 
and put the Earth. into that Condition, that the ſmal. 
left Warmth of the Sun will evaporate that Steam from 
it, which I account to be ſo neceſſary to plump the 
Parenchymous Parts of the Leaves and Stalks. 
It is a Rule to be obſerv'd in the watering of Plants, 
That while they are not growing they ſhould be kept 
28 ary as poſſible, and at the time of their Growth they 
ſhould never want Water, giving them frequently 2 
little at a time, and chiefly at the time they are in Bloſ- 
ſom; for if by accident of Weather the Water lies long 
about the Roots of Plants, it chills them, and checks 
their Growth, It is alſo to be obſery*d, that ſuch Plants 
as are very ſucculent or juicy, as Houſe-leeks, &c. mult 
have little Water; they contain Maiſture enough in 
themſelves for their Nouriſhment, and feed chiefly u- 
pon the Air, which they imbibe and condenſe in their 
ſpongy Parts, and beſides for their Subſtance they have 
fewer Kap-Veſſels than any other Kinds of Plants; there: 
fore I have laid it down as a Rule in my Hiſtory of Suc- 
culent Plants, and tis from Experience, that the more 
ſucculent is any Plant, ſo does it require leſs Water; 
and fo thoſe Plants that have the greateſt Proportion of 
Sap-Veſſels, and the leaſt of ſpongy Parts, require fre: 
quent. waterings, which — to be true from com- 
mon Experience in the Garden, and by examining the 
Structure of Water- Plants, ſuch as Willaus, Gg. which 


are for the moſt part compoſed of Sap-YVefels, and are 


therefore ſo tough that they may be wrought into any 
Figure without breaking; but 3 
tle for want of theſe Veſſels. 5 
I believe if we were to examine with the Microſcope 
the Numbers and Sizes of the Sap-Veſſels in every ſort 
of Plant we have a mind to propagate, we might come 
to a Cereainty of the proportian at Maiſhurg cyery Plant 
Oo TR Res 9 5 5 
= T have now given my Remarks upon Water, 
and the manner of uſing jt in Gardens, I believe it mo 


. 


juicy Plants are brit: 
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got be unacceptable to the Curious, if I give them an 
Account of the Method I have uſed to propagate . 
tr-Plants in Pots and Caſes, which hitherto I believe 
has not been ue in England by any but my ſelf, 
and is what I find to ſueceed very — 2 10 


"CIA 
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— 
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CHAP. IX, 


Of Warrr-Prants, whether Domeſtick or Foreign, 
the Manner of Propagating them in our Gardens. 


N che Firſt Part of this Work I have taken 
25 By! ſome ſhort Notice, that we have Terrens 
Plants, Amphibious Plants, and Aquaticks;. . 
but I ſhall now be more particular concer- 
ning the latter, and endeavour to ſhew how 
far the right Diſpoſition of each of them ought to be 
conſider'd when we are about to propagate them. I 
am perſwaded, many curious Perſons would have made 
Plantations of Yater-PJants in their Gardens long ſince, 
if they had known how to have done it, as the beauti- 
ful Flowers of ſome of them at leaſt equal, if not ſur- 
pals many of our moſt curious Land-Plants, and that 
chiefly in the Meſt-Indies; altho England has allo its Share, 
witneſs the WYater-Lillies and Ranunculus's of different 
Kinds, ſo frequently found in our Rivers and Ponds. 
Nov that Water-Plants may have their place in Gar- 
dens, even altho' there are neither Ponds, Rivers or 
Springs to plant them in, I ſhall recommend the follow- 
ing Method, which I have ag aaa with good Suc- 
cels. Firſt, provide either large Carden-Pots glazed 
within ſide, and without Holes in their Bottoms, or 
elſe cauſe ſome Troughs or Caſes of Wood to be made 
according to the third Figure, Plate II. of Oaken Boards, 
about two Inches thick; ſuch Caſes ſhould be ſix Foot 
long, two Foot wide at the Bottoms, and two Foot 
and a half deep, if they are for large Plants that grow 
under Water, or ſhallower for ſuch as do not require 


deep Waters; the Corners and other Joints of Tn 
hy 
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Caſes ſhould be ftrengthen'd with Iron, the Infides well 
pitch'd, and the Outfides painted. In theſe Pots or 
Caſes put common unmix'd Earth, ſo much as to fill 
one third Part of them, for Wuter-Lillies, Pond-IVeeds, 
or ſuch others as require depth of Water for their 
Leaves and Branches to ſwim in, and fill about two 


Thirds of them with the like Earth for Water-Plantains, 


Water-Aroms, and Nanunculus ss which love leſs Depth 
of Water than the former; and for thoſe Plants which 
oY in Marſhes and Bogs, the Earth may lie within 

ve Inches of the Top. This Work may be done in 
April, when the Water-Plants begin to appear, which 
_ be brought in and planted from that time till the 
middle of June, filling up each Po? or Caſe with Wai 
ter as ſoon as the Plants are put in them. It muſt be 
obſery'd likewiſe, that many of the Water-Planis are 
Wanderers, without taking any Root in the Earth 


ſuch are the Water-Soldiers, Frog-Bits, and Ducks-Meat, 


which ſwim about from place to place, as the Wine 
carries them, and ay ſtrike their Roots into the Wa- 

fer; therefore a ſmall 

of the Pots they are ſet in, will ſaffice to maintain the 

Water in a right State for their Support. In a word, 


to obſerve the Mode of Growth, and the Expoſure of 


thoſe Plants we collect, will beſt help us to underſtand 
the right way of Cultivating them with Succeſs, when 
we are about to civilize them in our Gardens; where in 
all things the plain Road of Nature ſhould be follow'd, 
or at leaſt kept in view, if we deſire healthful Plants. 
I find that in this artificial Management of Water- 
Plants, thoſe of Rivers ſhould be frequently refreſh'd 
with Spring-Water, and ſuch as delight to grow in 

ftanding Pools or Ponds, to be ſeldom interrupted with it. 
It is alſo obſervable, that Yater-Plants, upon removing 
them, will be as long before they recover themſelves to 
renew their Growth as Laud-Plauts, which may ſeem 
ftrange to ſome who are ufed to ſee the ſudden Refreſh- 
ment of a decay'd Land-Flower when it is put into Water. 
And whereas it isa common thing to ſhelter Land-Plants 
from the Heat of the Sun after rranſplantirfg, Water. 
Plans muſt be dealt with directly contrary, and be ex- 
pos'd to the Sun after they are removed. The 
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The Seeds of Water-Plants are of two Kinds, ond 
Claſs always ſwimming on the top of the Water, and the 
other ſinking to the bottom as it is ſhed, following the 
Nature of their Mother Plants in that reſpect: For if 
the Seeds of thoſe Plants, which naturally fwim on the 
top of the Waters, ſhould fink to the bottom, ſuch 
Seeds would then be removed from the proper Station 
tequir'd for their Growth, and would therefore periſh : 
And ſo likewiſe the Seeds of thoſe Plants, which Na- 
ture directs to grow under the Water, will not ſwim 
on the top of it. We may take notice that Providence 
has ſo witely order'd, that in our Climate not any Wa- 
ter-Plant is Ever- green, but that they are all of them 
either Vivacious or Annual, loſing their Leaves down 
to their Roots, or elſe app, * entirely, their Seeds 
only excepted ;, for there is no Probability of their H- 
ving and growing in the frozen Waters; and it is there 
fore the more neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething concerns 
ing the Preſervation of their Seeds, to fu us with 
the ſeveral Kinds from Year to Year, which without 
doubt will produce as many V arieties as the Seeds of Land- 
Plants do every Year and beſides, the Method which 
I ſhall preſcribe for the preſerving the Seeds of Aquatick 
Plants, may be uſeful for the tranſporting of them from 
remote Parts, or foreign Countries, which may be done 
more eaſily in Seeds than in Plants already grown. 
In order to fave the Seeds of theſe Plants, we have 
no more to do than to follow them from the Flower 
'till they are ripe, and then to put them in Earth and 
Water to preſerve them for Vegetation the Spring fol- 
lowing, for Nature takes that way, and in this there is 
no Difficulty. The Pots and Caſes I have already di- 
rected, are proper to put them in as ſoon as =y are ga- 
ther'd; then 5 them. ſink or ſwim in the Water till 
the Spring cauſes them to ſprout, they will proſper 


with little Attendance z but indeed if we can be happy 


enough to meet with an ingenious Correſpondent in any 
Part of America, where the Waters fo generally are a- 
dorn'd with beautiful Plants, we mult contrive ſome 
particular Method to preſerve them during their Tranſ- 
pgs | - portation 3 
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ortation; and for their Culture when we receive em, 
uch as putting them (each Sort by it ſelf) in Bottles 
of Water and Earth, with large Mouths, cover'd only 
with Linnen-Cloth, and not with Corks, which would 
| cauſe a Ferment in the Liquors ; Place thoſe Bottles in 
ſome Veſſel of Water till they can be brought to us, 
and then ſow them in the Pots, prepared as I have al- 
ready directed for Plants of this Nature, and place them 
in Hot Beds till the Weather with us will nearly an- 
| {wer the Heat of the Climate they came from. At the 
gathering their Seeds, ſtrict Obſeryation ſhould be made 
of the Death of Water they grow in, the Situation, 
the Quality of the Soil under the Water, and whether 
they inhabit running or ſtanding Waters; and above 
all, the Taſte of the Waters they grow in, whether 
falt, brackiſh, or freſh, ſhould be obſerv'd ; by ſuch 
Inſtructions I think it will be impoſſible to fail of the 
Succeſs we deſire. 5 8 

When we have collected a ſufficient Variety of Wa- 
zer-Plants into our Gardens, we may prepare to diſpoſe 
them in Claes, and range the ſeveral Tribes in proper 
Order, which would be very uſeful to ſuch as read 
Lectures on Plants; for indeed the want of ſome ſuch 
way as this for the Cultivating of Aquaticts in a narrow 
Compaſs of Ground, has given the Students in Botany 
the greateſt Trouble in their Studics, and has been the 
Occaſion that Yater-Plants are ſo little known. The 
moſt proper Seaſon for diſpoſing and removing them is 
as ſoon as they arc out of Flower, and the Leaves begin 
to decay, which is about the beginning of September; 
their Stems or Branches muſt then be cut off near the 
Root, and their Roots planted at due Diſtances in the Pots 
or Cafes already deſcribed. . _ 

The Water-Lillies, which I ſo much commend for 
their Beauty, are of ſeveral Kinds; the Double White, 
the Single White, and the large Single Yellow 3 
Sort, which bears a Fruit as large as a Tennis-Ball: An 
| beſides theſe, I have heard of ſmaller Sorts of them 
in England, but have not yet found them; the large 
Kinds blos in June and July; that with the 39) 
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low Flower ſomewhat ſooner than the others: We 
may find them in quiet Waters, as in a Pond at the 
Back of Twitenbam, where I have gather'd three Sorts, 
but the Yellow, Sort eſpecially. is very. plentiſul in the 
River of Thames about — 8 where there are many 
other ay, Sorts of Nater- Plaut. 

In the 

Houſes, Weſtminſter, 1 have obſerv'd 
as alſo near Hamſted, and upon the Ba 
over againſt Greenwich ; but I am told there are not in 
any Place in England ſo many different Species as in 
Cambridgeſbire, which abounds ſo much in curious Plants, 
that the Famous Mr. Ray thought it worth his while 
to compoſe a Volume on purpoſe to deſcribe the Plants 
of that Country only. So that ſuch as covet to propa- 
ate Pater-Plant, may eaſily ſtock themſelves with 
Camel enough; which I ſhall never believe are leſs 
uſeful or beautiful, becauſe they are not ſo high priſed 
as many others. | 


I ſhall now ſay little more upon this Head, unleſs it 


be that we mult ſhelter ſuch Water-Plants as we receive 
from foreign Parts, in the Green- Houſe, during the Min- 
ter; for it * be in that Seaſon they will flower with 
us; if they, like the Exotic Land-Plants, preſerve ſo 
far their natural Seaſon of Growth, that they will only 
ſprout in the Spring-time of their Native Countries. 

uring their Confinement in the Houſe, they muſt be 
often refreſh'd with Water, ſomewhat warm'd by the 
Heat of Hor/e-Dung, or the Sun, and allow'd as much 
Air as poſſible. —_— 4 . | 
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with Directions for Sowing Exotick Seeds, and the beſt 


Method of Gathering them abroad for 1 l 6nd 
he Manner of Fa them * 


RAG 8 there is nothing more Accu in the Ma- 
nagement of Exotic Plants than the right 
77. Mg! underftanding of the Conſervatory, where they 
dare to ftand in the Vinter, fo I think it ne- 
| ceſſary in this Chapter to preſcribe ſuch 

Rules for the bui ilding and Woes. of Green-Hauſes , as 
I have found to forward the welfare of Plants „ and as 
yet has been but little regarded vr underſtood. 

The Green-Houſes, as they are commonly built, ſerve 

more for Ornament. than Uſe ; their Situation to re- 
ceive the South Sun, is the only thing that ſeems to be 
regarded towards the Health ef the Plants they are to 
ſnelter: It is rare to find one among them * will 
keep a Plant well in the Wiwer, either by reaſon of 
their Situation in moiſt Places, their want of Glaſſes e- 
ngugh in the Front the Diſproportion of the Room 


Within 


and I foun 
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within them; and ſometimes where it happens chat a 
Green>=Houſe has been well conſider'd in the Points, all 
js confounded by the Flues under it, which convey: the 
Heat from the Stove .. 3 gbug 
From the Experience therefore that I have had in'the 
Culture of ſeyeral thouſands of Exotict Plants in diffe- 
rent Kinds of Conſervatories, I ſhall venture to give my 
Sentiments of the Matter. 7 75 pI 
Beſide what is commonly call'd a Ereen-Houſe, it has 
been cuſtomary to provide Glaſs Caſes of ſeveral Kinds, 
and Szoves for the Preſervation of Plants brought from 
different Countries; but I now find they are ſo many 
unneceflary Expences; a good Green-Hoyſe , well con- 
triv'd, will do all that is requir'd for the welfare of 
any Plant in the inter - It may be ſo order d, as to 
ſhelter at one time the Orange-Trees, Plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Virginia, Carolina, and indeed ſuch 
as grow within ten Degrees of the Line. I muſt con- 
feſs, when I was firſt acquainted with Aloes, Indian ; Figs, 
and ſuch like Plants, I thought they could never have 
Heat enough, and deftroy'd many by that too common 
Notion : 1 could hardly venture them out of Hot Beds 
in the moſt extream Heats of the Summer; and in che 
Winter they were half roaſted with ſubterraneous Fires 
I had made under the G/a/s Caſes where they ſtood. = 
But the great Inconveniences I found by that Practice, 
put me upon making other Trials; I was ſoon con- 
vinc'd they would live in the Air in the Summer; 
d that by bringing them acquainted with it 
in that Seaſon, they became more y to reſiſt the 
Cold of the M inter; they were then vigorous and health- 
ful; and J had no more to do in the moſt rigorous Sea- 
ſons, but to keep them from the Froſts, and ſo to diſ- 
poſe the Conſer vatory, that when they came to be ſhut 
Up in ſevere Weather, there might be Air enough en- 
clos'd in the Houſe to circulate freely about the Plants, 
and dry up thoſe Damps which are at. ſuch Times apt 
to riſe from the Moiſture of the Pots of the Earth; 
thoſe Damps I found commonly had the worſt Effects 
upon Plants, by hringing Moldineſs upon their Leaves | 
| Oy nod Or 
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of Stalks, which always rotted 'em unleſs timely pre- 
vented. To correct theſe, as well as prevent the Plot 
from getting into the Houle in very violent Seaſons; I 
made Uſe of a little Charcoal Fire, after it burnt clear 
and had done ſmoaking, which T hung up between the 
Windows and the Plants. One of theſe Fires would 


keep the Air in the Houſe warm and dry for about 


twenty four Hours, without renewing; and this Me- 
thod [ found had a much better Effect upon the Plants 
than the ſuhterrancous Fires, which commonly rais'd 
Damps, crack'd the Paſſages of the Flues where it run, 
and often fill'd the Houſe with Smoak, which is a great 
Enemy to Plants, eſpecially the Smoak of the Sea- Coal. 
Nov altho” I found ſo much Benefit by Charcoal Fires 
that the laſt hard Winter I did not loſe one Plant; yet 
even thoſe Fires are not without their Inconveniences; 
where there are many of them, they are ſo ſuffocating 
that ſeveral Men have been choak'd by them, upon go- 
ing into the Places where they have been burning; and 
if they be not made to burn clear before they are put 
into a Houſe, the Sparks will fly in ſuch great Num- 
bers from the burning Coals, that the Houſe would be 
in danger from them of being ſet on Fire. e 
Theſe Inconveniences indeed are enough to leſſen our 
Eſteem for Charcoal Fires; but it depends upon the Care 
of the Gardener that he avoids thoſe Dangers, by putting 
into his Green-Zouſe only a ſmall Fire or two, in pro- 
portion to the Bigneſs of the Houſe, and by taking 
Care when he puts them in, that they are rather de- 
clining than increaſing in their Heat. e 
- Since 1 have ſeen ſome of the new invented Chimneys 
ſo judiciouſly. improv'd by my Learned and Ingenious 
Friend Mr. Diſaguliers, F. R. S. J am of Opinion, that 
nothing can be contriv'd more for our purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving Plants in the Winter from Frofts and-Damps, 
than one of them placed artificially in ſome part of a 
Ereen- Hlouſe; they will afford us all that we can deſire 
from any artificial Heat, for the welfare of Exotick Plants, 
without any Inconvenience attending them; and nei- 
ther the Trouble or Expence of Firing will be near fo 
20 great 
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be put in Motion, kept dry and warm, and correct the 


* 


Damps 3 the 
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ible ; we tight alſo. to provide 


I ſuppoſe every one will allow, that the South Aspect 
is the beſt for a Green-Houſe, as it will in that Expo- 
ſure receive the Sun for the greateſt part of the Day 3 
but in caſe that cannot be 1 vith Convenience , the 
South-Weft Aspect is next to be. coveted. I think it 
would be pleaſant, as well as beneficial to Plants, if the 
Conſervatory was always join'd to the Dwelling-Houle ; 
Can there be ahy thing more agreeable in the Winter, 
than to have a View from a Parlour or Study, thorow 
Ranges of Orange-T/ees, and curious Plants of Foreign 

"Parr III. K Countries, 
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"Countries. ploſſomin and bearing Fruit, wh | 
Gardens Without! Doors ard as it en in a State of Den the Fi 


and to walk among thoſe Curioſities of Nature, as in «ther 
the moſt temperate Climate, without an any Senſe of the the G 
Froſt or 19 850 Cold that reigns abroad! And beſides. cretioi 
there i is this onvenience i in the j joining the Confervator, or Ca, 
to the Hoe, that i in cold Weather We may go into it the 


ſhut c 
the A 
have | 
their 
SI 
The I 


without letting in the cold Air, or lighting Wine 
from abroad, Juich would injure the Plants.” 
2 he e of the Green-Houſe bein; thus gerd u u. 
| Pons the roportions of the Building uf next be con- 
ider'd, and that chiefly in relation to the Height and 
Breadth of the Room ; for the Length of a Ereen-Houſe 
may be more or leſs, according to the ancy of 1 leaft f 
Owner: : Bur for the Petter Admiffion of the Sun R995 be Bi 
to pals all oyer the Houle. go Breadth of it ſhould not 
be & more than the Heig lt & om the Flpor to the Ceiling, Inch 
which ma: be from 5 to eighteen Foot. every 
$a 14.8 alls towards the re th and the Eaft muſt bei cold 
ood thickneſs, but the Front towards the South the F 
ould be all of G/a/5, excepting a low Wall about a Y to 
Pos high from the round z there ou ght to be no Place 


th caſt more Shade i into the Houſe, Pro ortion tery, 
5 * * , than it Fan receive ag 25 75 th Roof 


ays in 140 Inter th t they can or fu 
poſſib e receive; us ns Rep End Wa ould 0 uſckul : Linir 
das colder Parts of England to build the Front of the Tlaz, 
 Greea-Houſe in a Sweep, after the Faſhion of a Semi- and! 
circle, which would then receive the Rays of the Sun A 
from the Time of its riſing, till it ſets. Ction 
he Glaſs in the Front, W ether it. be, i in Saſhes or but 
Caſements , muſt be ſo contrived, that it may either be dam. 
made to ſlide quite below or aboye the Frames, or to be muſt 
taken away as there is occaſion to give Air to the Plants, It 
which for about a F ortnight or three Weeks after they place 
are ſet into the Houſe, and as long before the ha? Weſt 


come abroad ſhould be. quite Pen Na a ba + as m 
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the Froſts or blighting Winds are not abroad; but at 
other Times, while the Plants are within Doors, all 
the Glaſt ſhould be put up, and only open'd with Diſ- 
cretion in the Day- time to air the Plants The Saſhes 
or Caſements being open d, more or leſs in proportion 


s the Weather is cold or warm, and ſhould be always 


nut cloſe again before the Sun is off of the Houle, that 
the Air in it may keep warm 'till the next Day. Some 
have praftis'd with good Succeſs to lay the Windows of 
their Conſervatories ſloping about ten Inches; but as far 
1s I have ex x Eg r n do as well upright. 
The Door ſhould be in the middle of the Front, and at 
kaſt four Foot wide, to admit large Plants; it ſhould 


be N EF | 
| To theſe we muſt provide ſtrong Shutters, at leaſt an 
Inch thick, which in the Winter time ſhould be ſhut 
every Night for fear of Frofts, and alſo in ee 
cold Weather, when violent Winds blow right againlt 
JJ... TRENT „ 


% 


tall For the better Security of the Plants from Cold, a 


Place for the laying up the Gardener's Tools may be 
built at the Back of the Green-Houſe, and over it a Frui- 
tery, or Seed- Room; or in the lieu of the latter, fill the 
The heft Pavement is that made with ſquare Tiles, 
which fucks up Wet quickly, and never ſweats as Marble, 
or ſuch Kinds of hard Stone uſually does: And for the 
Lining of the Walls, nothing is preferable to the Dutch 


| Glazed Tiles, which are ſoon warm'd with the Sun, 


and reflect a great Heat into the Houſe. | 
A Green-Houſe being built anſwerable to theſe Dire- 
Cons, after it is well dry'd, may receive Plants into it; 
but w—_ injures them more than to ſet them into a 
damp Houle. In the placing them in the Houſe, we 
muſt obſerve the following Particulars. | 
It is commonly practiſed to provide Rows of Shelves 
placed one higher than the other, from the Eaſt to the 
Meſt End of the Houfez theſe ſhould be made to hold 


” 


* 


as many Pots with Plants as will fill up about one fourth 
of the Spade in the Houfe, leaving the reſt for Air to 
„ K 2 circulate 


2 i 
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132 . 
circulate about the Plants when they come to be ſhut 
up cloſe in froſty Weather: For if the Houſe was to be 
cCrowded with Plants in the Winter, their too great 
Numbers would create Damps, by condenſing the Air 
in the Houle ; but a Quantity of Plants piopornionable 


to the Space of the Houſe, as I have already hinted, 
cannot over-power the Air in it, ſo far as to produce 
thoſe Damps. It is obſervable, that in Countries which 
abound in Wood, great Rains are very frequent, which 
ſeems to inform us, that the cold Nature of the man 

Trees there growing, and alſo the coldneſs of the Eart 

under the 3 condenſe the Air, and by that means 
breed Rain more than other places that are not over 
— ee... 
In the diſpoſing of the Shelves in the Green-Houſe, 1 
allow one Third of the Floor for them to ſtand upon; 
one Third from the firſt Shelf to the Windows, and as 


* 


much from the laſt Shelf to the Back of the Houſe; ſa 


that we may walk round the Plants, which being pla- 
ced in the middle Line of the Houſe, are ſafe from the 
extream Cold, which is generally nearer the Walls or 
r 
Between the Windows and the firſt Shelf, at one 
End of the Houſe, ſhould be built the Chimney for war- 
ming the Air, and the Heat made to come from it into 
the Houſe, about a Foot above the Floor, which will 
riſe afterwards, and ſpread it {elf over the whole. Near 
the place where this Heat comes in, place the moſt 

tender Plants; and by degrees, at greater diſtance from 
it, the moſt hardy. We may beſt judge of the Nature 
and Temper of Plants, by confine what Climates 
they were brought from ; as for Example, thoſe which 
come from Countries near the Line, muſt have the 


warmeſt place; if they grow on this ſide the Line, their 


Spring begins about the ſame time with ours; but if 


they were brought from the South-Side of the Line, 
then their Spring begins about Auguſt. All Plants of 
the Cape of Good-Hope, and other Parts beyond the Line, 
ſuch as Alves of thoſe Countries, Ficoides, and ſuch like, 
flouriſh moſt with us from Auguſt till the End of ri 

B | __ n, 


ww 
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November; till the Cold 
Growth. | 


* 3 
of our Winter checks their 


All ſeedling Plants from hot Countries, which we 
raiſe in the Spring upon Hot Beds, ſhould be ufed to 
the Air as much as poſſible when they are once come 
up, for elſe they will hardly ſtand the Winter, tho“ 
they are ſet in the warmeſt part of the Ereen-Houſe; but 
there will be little Danger of loſing any of them after 
they have been preſerved twelve Months, and have had 
the Trial of all our Seaſon oo ED | 
I obſerve that the Plants which I have raiſed from 
Seeds brought from Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, 
and from others of the Caribbe-Iſlands, are the moſt 
tender, and hard to be kept: But I am perſwaded a 
Houſe built after the manner I have directed, with the 
Addition of one of the Chimneys I mention, would keep 
them, or any other, with very little Trouble. 
Plants from China are indifferently hardy, as well as 
thoſe from Perſia; and I find that moſt of thoſe brought 
us from the North of Carolina and Virginia, whoſe Sea- 
ſons are but a little earlier than ours, and the difference 
of Latitude not more than twenty five Degeees South from 
London, may be naturalized without Difficulty to our 
Climate, after they have been ſhelter'd for two or 
three Winters with us: Witneſs that Wilderneſs of Exo- 
tick Plants which that wiſe Encourager of Natural Learn- 
ing, the late Biſhop of London, cauſed to be planted in 
his Gardens at Fulham, and have proſper'd fo well with- 


| out Shelter for ſeveral Years. - 


The Time for ſetting Exotick Plants into the Houſe 
is about the ſecond Week in September; and the middle 
of May, if the Froſts are pals'd, they are commonly 
brought out of the Houſe : But altho this is become a 
general Rule (in a manner) among the Gardeners, we 
muſt yet take this Caution with us, that all Plants are 
not alike tender; Orange-Trees, and molt Plants of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina are indeed rightly ſet in and out of 
the Green-Houſe at thoſe times; but Myrtles may come 


abroad ſooner by fifteen Days, and remain out of Doors 


till the middle of October. 2 Alves ſhould not be 


3 brought 
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brought out of the Houſe till the firſt Week in June, 
and ſet in again about the laſt Week of 22 8 ; and ſuch 


Plants as live neareſt the Live ſhould yet be more con- 
find to the Houſe than any I have 2 << 13 
concerning the Houſing and Bringing abroad of all ſorts 
of Exotick Plants, we muſt be ſure to obſcrye this Ge- 
neral Rule, i. e. that they muſt be perfectly free from 
Wet on their Leaves and Branches when they are ſet 
—_ 795 * Lond we pak always bring them abroad, 
if poſſible, with the Advantage of a gent f, . 
waſh and refreſh their Ao . - 5 N 85 
It next follows that I deſcribe the Manner of raiſi 
Exotick Plants from Soeds, and that ſhould be done in 
this manner; When by Means of Correſpondents in 
Foreign Countries, or the Help of Curious Perſons at 
Home, who have by their Induſtry collected the Seeds 
of Foreign Novelties, we are provided with a ColleCti- 


on of Seeds from any hot Country, we mult preſently | 


prepare a Hot Bed for them; and white it is ſettling 
it elf for Uſe, fow the Seeds in Pots ſeparately, — 
ing every Sort, that when they begin to come up, we 
may the better know what we are to expect. When 
they have made their firſt Leaves, plant them out in 0+ 
ther Pots, and give them a freſh Bed, when the firſt is 
cool, and as foon as the ſecond begins to decay, uſe 
them to the Air in the Day-tine, to Harden them 
for the M imer: If by chance all the Sesds we ſow 
do not come up, keep che Pots they were ſown in 'till 
the Spring following in the Creen-Hunſe; for many 
Seeds will lie in the Ground till the ſeeond Year with- 
out ſprouting, as I have often found, and they always 
dene Trees, © : ; „ ä 
And that we may with the more Certainty pr 6 
ſuch Exotick * Seeds, I think — — 
amiſs ta conſider the moſt proper Method of Gathering 
them in Foreign Countries, and packing them up for 
Tranſportation, that what Seeds we receive from A» 
broad may not loſe their Ger minatiuve Faculty before they 
come to us, or be deſtroy d by ifefts, which often hap- 
penz , ELIE FTE F- 
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I would gel then, that all Seeds thered E. 
n'd for Tranlf Parpations dur eſpecially if 
they are to rm ergo a long 5 age, oak be cut from 
the Pian, x with part of the 5 2 they. ; grow upon, 
little befofe they are going ed or „ — from the 
d in that gener F hid in the Fun to dry tho- 
ow 7 before we offer, to pack them up, for the leaſt 
Moifture will rot t e Seeds : All Beans, Peaſe, and 
Codded Fruits ſhould remain in their Seed-Yeſels, which 
will afford them ſome Nouriſhinent, and preſerve them 
from the Inju ury . of the Sea Air, ly is pernicious to 
Lind-Plans. Fruits, fork, have a Pulp or Fleſh over 
their 185 ſhould be ith their Fleſb,,. a 
the Stalk or Part 1 the 1 they ew — 28 - 
hering to them; for Natufe has provides proper 
verings for evety, Seed to defend it from Injuries, = 
for its N ouriſhment, till it t for the 1 2 
the Gathering 0 che Seed, Notice mould be taken 
of the Soil, and the Sitüation, Whether Sand, Loam, Clay 
or 2 25 che Side or Top of a Hill, whether, aggy- 
Ground, either expos 'd to the Sun, or i ſhady Place 
if under F 97 in Plains; this is ſo, very materia 
that I know ſome Plakts Fill not grow any where but 
in Woods, a 24 there on der particular Kinds of 
Trees, as ſome of the Ort inds for example, v which 
I have often try'd to propagate. 1 in-my Garden 27 ittle 
purpoſe. When a ſufficient Collection of Seeds is 
'd, put each Sort by it {elf into 


ther'd, and well 


| per, with its Deſc cription, Lime of E lowering, the 


common Names they bear among the Country People, 
and the Uſe they make of cach Ran -then; put the 


Papers cloſe to ogether into ab: ol OT done OF 
Earthen Pots well glazed, an p'd 4 n cloſe, with 


Pitch or Rozin _—_ over the orks or Stopples: 


Theſe being ſo order'd, ſhould be put into a Box, fil- 
ung up the Spaces between them with dry Sand; and 
then after the Box is well ſecured, ſet it in ſome dry 
place of the Ship. 

The ſmalleſt Kinds of Seeds, and ſuch as are of the 


leaſt n ſhould be put into dry Sand, in ſepa- 
4 rate 
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rate Parcels, according. to their Kinds, for otherwiſe 
they would ſhrink for want of Air, which they ſhould, 
as much as poſſible, be debarr'd from while they are 
upon the Sea. All bulbous Roots ſhould be taken out 
of the Ground when their Flower-Stalks hegin to de- 
cay; and: when they are well dry'd may be pack'd up 
with dry Sand in Glaſs. or Stone Veſſel 
But if it could be compaſs'd to ſend over Plants al- 
ready growing, plant them four or five Inches aſunder 
in Boxes, having firſt pruned off their Branches ; be- 
tween them plant the bulbous Roots, and over the 
whole ſprinkle ſome Seeds of the ſmalleſt Kinds, and 
then make a Cover of Hoops or Lattiſe-Work to put 
cover the Box, which will defend the Plants, while they 
are at Sea, from the Rats, and give a free Paſſage for 
the Air and the Sun to come at the Plants. And to 
be = more certain af their Welfare, an outſide Caſe 
of Boards, nail'd cloſe together, may be made to put 
over the Box in hard Weather, to defend the Plants 
from the Sea-Water ; Theſe Boxes ſhould not be very 
deep, left they hold the Wet too long about the Roots 
of the Plants: To avoid which, there ſhould be Holes 
at the Bottom for the free Paſſage of the Water, which 
the Plants ſhould have in (mall Quantities when the 
Earth began to dry, which perhaps may be in twenty 
four Hours in ſome Climates, and not in three or four 
Days in others. Plants pack'd in this manner ſhould 
ſtand upon Deck if poſſible, © 
Thus having laid down the General Rules for the 
Ordering of a Green-Houſe; and the Plants to be ſhel- 
ter'd in it, I fhall in the next place proceed to give par- 
ticular Directions for the Culture of ſuch Kinds of Exo- 
tick Plants as merit moſt our Pa ins and Admiration. 
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4 7 wy ; 5 5 5 a - a 1 
Of ORANGE and LEMON TRRES, and their Cul. 


ture. 


HERE is little difference in the manner 
of ordering the Orange and Leman- Tres 3 
and ſeeing that theſe Kinds of Plants are 
ſo beautiful in every reſpect as to merit an 
univerſal Eſteem, I ſhall therefore be more 
curious to lay down ſuch Rules for their Management, 
as may every way contribute to their Improvement ; 
and firſt of Orange- Stocks, which are brought from 
Genoa, and other Foreign Parts. „ 
The moſt proper Seaſon for the Importation of Orange 
Stocks into England, is in February; ſo that at leaſt 
there ſnould be a Fortnight in that Month to prepare 
them for Growth, that their Shoots may be ſtrong and 
vigorous the ſucceeding Summer. When we receive 
them from Abroad they have very little Root, and 
leſs Branches; and as they have commonly been laid up 
in that Condition in dry Boxes for ſome time before we 
receive them, they require no ſmall Care to recover 
them from their Lethargy. I firſt adviſe that they 
be laid upon wet Moſs, in ſome large Room, where 
they may have the Advantage of'as much Air from 
abroad as may be (provided if it be not ſharp) in the 
Day-time only for about a Week ; this Method, if 
| they are turn'd once in twelve Hours, will recover 
their ſhrunk Veſſels, and {well their - Bark ; then their 
Roots muſt be ,examin'd, and their wounded and dead 
Parts cut off with a very ſharp Knife; and of the Earth 
about them, if they have any, very little taken away 
their ſmall remaining Tops mult likewiſe be prun'd off, 
leaving only ſuch Shoots as are vigorous about three or 
1 four Inches long, and all the Wounds of them cloſely 
P. plaiſter'd over with ſoft Wax: In this State their Roots 
muſt be laid in River or Pond Water for about twelve 
Hours, and ſet to drain for about half an Hour after 


they are taken out, before they are-planted, | 
| ; : ab x | © * 4 . The 
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The Pots for theſe. Stocks muſt be juſt big enough 
to admit of two Inches thick of the following Earth on 
every fide their Roots and no more, leſt the Warmth 
of the Hot Bed they are to be ſet into, has not ſtrength 
enough to reach them and make them ſtrike, for the 
Hot Bed muſt be very modetate and gentle, left the 
Roots are ſcorch'd, and then it will be to little purpoſe 
ever to attempt the Recovery of the Plant. 
The Earth which I have made we of with ſuccd; 
was one third part of rotted Wood; one third of freſh 
fandy Loam, and #s much Melbn-Eatth well ini; d and 
ſifted together ; this Soil I always fotind ro make my 

Trees profper and produce exceNMent Fruit. 


- 


The Stocks being in this State, their Pots ſhould be 


_ fer: upon a Hol- Bed prepared as dirtcted in Chop. I. of 


the Ritchen- Garden, When the great Heat is paſt; after 
the whole Surfice of the Bed is cover'd with Mold, to 
This Bed ſhould be made under à warm Wall, and 
ſhelter'd from the cold Air with Glafs on the Sides and 
on the Top: The Plants being thus prepar'd for Growth 
muſt be "moderirely water'd about once a Week "till 
April; and then if the Weather be very warm, every 
third Day. It is alſo to be obſerv'd, that at all ſuct 
times as the Sun ſhines Warft upon them, their Tops 
muſt be ſhaded with Mats, left the tender Shoots, 
which began to put forth, be ſcorch'd, and by that 
means periſh. 1 5 | | 


In May, when their Shoots begin to ſhow their Vi- 


| gunz it will be mee dern to give them Air by degrees, 
by opening the Glaſſes towards Sun“ ſet, if the Evenin 
are not too cold; this, if it be done judiciouſſy, wit 
contribute to ſtrengthen them, and make them ſhoot 
green and healthy. During the Courſe of their fir 
Shoot they muſt be ſhifted every ſ Weeks at leaſt, 
into freſh Hor-Beds ; but as foon as Fare is pat, I 
would not then adviſe any more Forcing, but rather 
endeavour to prevent them from ſetting out a' ſecond 
Shoot, by expofing chem at large to the open Air in 


ſome 


prevent the Steam 6f the Dung riſing and antoying the 
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ome place ſhaded from the Sun, Where they fhould fe- 

nain till the firſt Week in September, and then be Carry d 

nto the Green-Houſe 5 at which time, three of foitt In⸗ 

ches of the Earth on the top of thèfr Poets ſhould be 
carefully taken away, without injilfing the Roots, ati 
s much freſh Mold put in its placdmme. 
The Orange- Trees, being thus ſeated in their Nine 
Habitation, ſhould have as much Air as poſſible allowed 
them, Night and Day, *till the latter End of Ofober 3 
he Windows of the Green-Hoaſs ſhould nevet be (Hit 
during that time, unleſs the Winds of Froſts happen to 
be very ſevere; and in the following Finter-Months, 
when the Weather is moderate, no Opportunity mould 
be let paſs of opening the Houſee. 
Theſe Trees, altko they love the Shade, yet quickly 
periſh if they have much Water; let them be frequent- 
y refteſh'd with it a little at a time, leſt too much Wet 
bout their Roots chill or rot them, and deftroy the 
Plants. I find that Sheep or Deer Dung, ſteep'd in the 


Water for Orange-Trees, contributes to make them heal- 


iy. The Effect which violent and haſty Waterings 
will have upon theſe Tees will Be, that the Leaves turn 
yellow, and often drop off; and above all will remain 
jor a Vear or two languifhing, without putting fortlt 
my Shoots, and at length entirely go off. Now if by 
theſe, or ſome better Directions, a Gardener maintains 
his new Orange-Trees in good Health till the latter End 
of February, let him then renew the Earth as he did in 


che fore-going Autumn, and trim the Heads of his 


Plants, leaving fix Inches or thereabouts of the pre- 
ceding S$ymmer-Shoots, if they be ſtrong, or lets in 
Proportion, as they are other ways, plaiſtering the 
Wounds with foft Wan, as I have before directed; 
they will, after this Operation, foon begin to ſprout, 
and make good Shoots the Summer following, if they 

are diſcreetly made acquainted with the External Air 
before they are ſet out of the Hoſe. — 
It is commonly practisd to bring them abroad about 
Mid- May, eſpecially if moderate Rains fall at chat time: 
And L have known it laid dowir as a Rule, to ſet _ 
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gut of the Houſe when the Leaf of the Mulberry-Tres 
s as large as a Crow's Foot, which perhaps may be a 
gertain Sign of the ſettled Temperature of thé Air. 
J have indeed my ſelf had little Regard to either of 
theſe Rules, but have chiefly, truſted to the Time of 
the New Moon in May, which I obſerve commonly 
brings gentle Showers, and warm Weather. 
For the Summer Station of theſe Trees, it is adviſable 
to provide ſome -ſhady- place in the Garden, either by 
fencing it in with Hedges of Dutch, Helm, Hornbean, 
Holby, or Evergreen Oaks, about, twelve or fifteen Foot 
775 or elſe to clear ſome place in the Milderneſi or 
ood to ſet them in, ſuch as may be ſeen at the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Eſſex's at Caſſioberry, and ſome 
other Places; for in ſuch Shelter this Plant delights ex- 
ceedingly. With this way of Management we may ex- 
ct; handſome Trees in three Years from their firſt 


Planting, minding to change their Pots as the Roots 


increaſe in bigneſs; which Work is beſt done in Fe- 
Eruary: And 25 the Gardener take this Advice along 
With it, that he always plant theſe, Trees ſo ſhallow in 
their Pots or Caſes, that none of the Stem be ſet below 
the Earth, but rather let ſome of the large Roots join- 
ing to the Stem be ſeen above it; and alſo that the Pots 
be not too large, for then the Roots would chill, by 
having too much Moiſture about them. 
The third Summer after planting, the Trees will be- 
gin to bloſſom, and if they are in Health will ſet Fruit, 
which will be as big as a Muſquet-Ball when they are 
put into the Houſe, and ripen the Summer following. 
No Skilful Gardener will ever covet great Quantities of 
Bloſſoms, as they are certain Signs oh Weakneſs, and a 
Fore-runner of Decay, unleſs timely prevented by. pru- 


ning many of them off as ſoon as they begin to appear. 


That great Encourager of Ingenuity , the late King 
of France, was ſo great an Admirer of this Tree, that he 
continually had Rows of them flowering in a Gallery 
of the Louvre; they were placed upon Pedeſtals , wit 
Caſes. of emboſs'd Silver over their Pots. I leave my 
Reader to imagine the Pleaſure of ſuch Furniture, which 
was never wanting as well in Winter as in the * 

| : 1 
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The Manner of bringing the Trees to bloſſom at every 


Seaſon was thus; after the Gardeners: __ choſe a Num- 
ber of Trees ſuffcient for their Uſe, — — let them re- 


main without Water till their Leaves d off; and 
then giving them freſſr Earth on the Tops wr thew Pors, 
and frequent Waterimgs in a Glaſs-Caſe, they came out 
full of Flowers and freſh Leaves, fit for the place they 
were to ſtand in; theſe they renew d every Month 
throughout the Near; and the like Curioſity was alſo 
in the . of the Prince di Burgeſi in Ramme. 
The Situation and Climate natural: to this beturiful 
Tree, may be confader'd' in the next place ; and may 
ſome what help us to judge of the Temper: — Nature 
of the” Air it requires: The firſt Gmbics.of them that 
we meet with S wild in Europe, are at Eres near 
Thoulon in France , which. is, between forty two, and 
forty three Degrees Latitude; and about St. Remo, and 
the Riviera of Cenoua in the ſame Latitude, near the 
Sea, at the Foot of may high Mountains to the North 
of them; and the firſt W of them growing in Italy, 
are as far South as Gaietta; and ſo agreeable is the Air 
of the Sea to them, that in many Places more remote 
from the Sea than Thoulon and Gaietta, altho' farther 


South, they cannot be 2 to thrive without Shelter 


in the Winter. 


The various Kinds of Onainges and} dane would ich 


2 very conſiderable Article, if I was to mention each 
Sort in particular, and indeed would be of little Uſe; I 
ſhall therefore only mention ſome few which are the 
moſt common in our * Engliſh Gardens. The Civil. 
Orange is, in my Opinion, the beſt, as well for the 
Beauty of its Leaves, as for the Goodneſs of its Fruit; 
which will come to Maturity with us. The China- 
Orange never makes a handſome Tree, but is always in- 
clining to look ſickly, and ſeldom bears Fruit in Per- 


fection. The Curd Genoua Orange is ſomewhat more 


pleaſant to the Sight, but is a very ſlow grower: And 


Fae $:rip'd Genoua, for the beautiful Variegations of its 


Leaves, m 1 well enough be introduced as a Raritys 


bu for irs Fruit I have never yet ſeen it fit for any 
ſe. Fo: 


Tha 
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The Portugal Lemon, and the Lime, bear good Fruit. 
which will ripen ſo well with us, that I have gather 
as good from my own Trees as any that have been 
brought from abroad: Some Citrons and Shadocks have 
by chance ripen'd in England, but they are hardly worth 
our Trouble: However, if in any Collection they hap- 
pen to be found, the Gardener ought: only to obſerve, 
that as they, and all the Lemon Race will grow much 
quicker than Orauges; ſo their Pots or Cates ought to 
be larger, and their Watering more frequent; to which 
I ſhall add, as a certain Rule; that pruning their Bran- 
ches muſt be avoided, as much as poſſible; for I have 
known ſeveral Trees ſpoiled by it £197 e 
Now altho' I have given Directions for the Manage- 
ment of large Orange - Tross, which are brought us from 
Foreign Parts, and have, by means of the Method] 
have laid down, eat very good Fruit, which they bave 
— — ; yet I find by E ̃ 
Tees raiſed in England from Kernels, are more hardy, 
and will bear Fruit with more Certainty, and in much 
greater Quantities, with lefs 'Frouble z and therefore I 
thall:inform my Reader of the Method which I practiſe 
In February F N a Hot Bed, in which (as ſoon 
as the burning Heat is paſt) I place ſeveral Pos fill'd 
with light dry Earth, and fow the Seeds of Oranges and 
Lemons in them, about an Inch deep, where they will 
remain about ten Days before they appear above the 
Earth; give them little Water till they come up, leſt 
you rot the Seeds; for when they are taken freſh from 
the Fruit, the outward Membranes, which encloſe 
the Seeds, are always cover'd with a kind of Maclaye, 
which will remain moiſt for ſeveral Pays, and is ſuffi- 
cient, with the addition of a fmall Heat, to make the 
Seeds ſprout, as an Obſervation of the Curious Mr. 
Anthony. Fan Leuwenhoek ſuffieiently proves. He fays 
that he took 2 little Copper Box, ad put ſome Sand in- 
to it, which for its whiteneſs, and becaufe it is uſed to 
ſcour Tin, is calld Scouring-Sand. He adds, this Sand 
was very dry of it ſelf, but was ſome what meiſten'd by 


the 


rience that the Grange 
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dt 


hem je LES, 4 


greater Ke 
yours to prove 1 it, that evary Par of a Plant, 28 well 
their Leaves, Flower and Fruit, as their Noats and Brau- 
ches, are all contain d i the Seeds ; and that their Ger- 
mination is only the: fill ng and n the minute 

Fans Wrap up in their Seeds, and not from any addi- 

rts they receive from the Earth they are plan- 

45 in. But fee; this Curious Gentleman's further Re- 
15. on his Head, | in Fate eee ng | 


But to return to r rather avi the 
Sowing of Lemon or Citrou-Seeds.than-thofe of Oranges; 
for ſince neither of them will bear Fruit till they are 
abel or jnoculated, and the Lemon- Stocks will 

receive the Buds of Orerges as thoſe of its own 
Kind. they ſhould be prefer d for che fake of their quick 
Growth and hardy ation, Now as theſe Seeds 
will riſe at leaſt — Inches high during the Warmth 
of their firſt Hot-Bed, let the Pots be ſhifted every 


| five or ſix Weeks into freth Beds till about Auguſt , 


and then begin to harden them for the Winter. I have 
ſeen Læmon- Plants pais'd after this Manner, that have 
been near three Foot high the firſt Vear; for growing 
together in little Groves, each. Plans has a kind of E- 
FI Ia to r the reſt, as 3 they knew 3 
onſequence exior Plants n t 
I haves da) Pine how much S AT 1 to 
the Growth of Plants, but ſhall once more re-mind the 
Gardener to defend theſe young Plants from the hot Sum- 
mer's Sun, and give them Air only Mornings and Evenin 


The 
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tranſplanted. into ſmall Pots, and be put again into 4 
Hol-Beu, till the Seaſon is ſufficiently warm to ſet them 
abroad; and! in July ſome of them will be fit to Tnocu- 
late, and the reſt to Inarch the May afterward. 
The moſt proper Seaſon for hudding theſe Teas is 2 
bout the tenth of July; at that time the Buds will rea- 
dily grow; and the following Spring all the wild Part 
of the Plants above the Buds being cut off, and the 
Wounds cover'd with ſoft Wax, we may expect: A Food 
bearing Shoot of a Foot long at leaſt, before inter, 
if they have the help of a Hor-Bed ; and in two Veus 
2 they will begin to bear Fruit if they a are well 
ne after, and are not over potted. 

But Marching them is yet a much quicker way FA 
. them bear both Flowers and Fruit; this Work i 
done in May, and by the latter End of Auguſt follow- 


ing, they may be cut off; they will then have Fruit 


upon them, either green or ripe, as you made choice 
of bearing Boughs to inlay 27 the wild Stocks. 1 
have heard of Trees, that in leſs than two Years, from 
the ſowing of the Seeds, has had Fruit upon them by 
this Means; and I have my ſelf raiſed an Orange - Trer 
after this manner, that had Fruit and Flowers u ypon it 


when it was not: fix Inches high. Mr. Fairchild at 


Hoxton, by a peculiar Method he has in performi 
this Work, has now ſome hundreds of little Orange an 10 
Lemon-Trees, with Fruit upon: th em as large as any 1 that 
is brought from abroad. 

As I have now given ſuch Directions for the Manage- 
ment and Improvement of Orange and Lemon-Trees, as I 
have my ſelf practiſed with good Succeſs, I doubt not 
but ſuch as are cultivated by theſe Rules will not be leſs 
vigorous and healthful : And for ſome Particulars relating 
to the preſerving them from Froſts and Damps in the 


_ ſee the Forvgoing Er of * 
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= 8 e many fores of Barbet in dur ar Bug 
\ATJE| Gardens, diſtinguiſn'd by the following 
Names: Thoſe with the largeſt Leaves are 
the Orange- lead Myrtles; the Spaniſh 
FI SY Bread Leaf the Portugal. Myrtle; the Nuts 
neo-Mytrie „and that with the double Bloſſorn : Beſide 
which , - wei have the, Nutmeg-Myrtle with variegated 
Leaves, which is accounted ix Rarity, y. 


fo Thoſe wih ſmaller. Leaves are the Up bi=Myrrie 3 
che Silver-leav'd Myrtle, the Box-leav'd. and Bird/neft- 
W. Myrtles, and the 2 ee e Kinds. All 
uſt Wtheſe, except the Or aud Myrtle, and that with 


ice the double 7 v went ro ed by Cut- 
I iags; but holes twWo 1 S are much better encreas 

Om from Layers. 1 

by The moſt proper Seaſon; of lay! ing prüden Kin 

er creaſe, is ag when the — 2 only, ſuch 

it Is are tender; ſhould: be bent into the Earth after it is 
at I well ſtirr'd; and thoſe, if they are often-refreſh'd with 


Water; will ſtrike Root, and be fit to take off from 
the Mother Plants the Spring following; but if we lay 
down Shoots of a Vear old, they will never ſtrike Root 
I with all the Art you can ule : So we muſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that. the Cuttings we deſign to plant ſhould al- 
$ I Bf ways be ' young and tender; ſuch as we find upon the 
ot ¶ Myrtles in July s. tis then the. moſt proper Seaſon for 
cſs ry T ping off the Leaves two Inches from 
ng each — ſetting them that depth; about an 


he Inch: Lane in Pots of — light Earth, watering them 

frequently till they have taken Root, which will be 

about the latter End of Auguſt. This young Plantation 

| — remain *till the ſecond March before they are 

P. tranſplanted into ſingle Pots, for to remove them ſooner 

. — d endanger them, becauſe. then their ſmall tender 
if. L Roots 


Part Il 


4 


and ſhould be freq uent 
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Roots would not be ſufficient to draw 8 the Moi 


ſture of the Earth about em ſo quickly as one woule 
: wiſh, and then it would chill the Roots. However, whe 
the have once got large Roots, the deli ht in Water 

2 — 2 refreſh'd Sick . They co 
vet the Shade in To . and will by means of that 
Help make much ſtronger Shoots than thoſe that ate 
expos'd to the Sun. 1 
About Mid- April ſich old Trees -as have? een 1 
2 and have thin Heads, may be pruned about the 
Roots, and freſh Earth put to them, and have the Bran- 
ches of their Heads cut within three or fòur Inches of 
the Stem: Being thus order'd, they will Prepare fo 
ſnooting by that time they come abroad, and make 
handſome Plants chat Summer if they have Water and 
Shade enough. 
The Myrtle delights ſo much in Moiſtüre, chat 1 ive 
known a Pot of it ſet in a ſhallow' Baſon of Water, 
withinſide of a Window expos'd to the South, that has 
ſhot above four times as much in one Summer as any 
that have ſtood abroad, and has continu'd growing at 
that extravagant rate for ſome Years, without renewing 
the Earth in the Pot, by only taking care to ſupp! = 
Baſon with freſh Water 2 it wr OT z but the Sho 
of — Plant were | 

1 of be fm 17 and. other Plants in tho Stade 

we muſt not ſuffer any Trees to drip upon them, 
place, they muſt have the 


SBP S 


confine them in too cloſe a 


free Air round about them and above em, or elſe the | 


Shoots they make will be ſlender and weak. 

The next Plaut I ſhall take notice of is the Faſmin, 
of which we have many ſorts which: will not bear the 
Cold of our Climate, and are therefore ſhelter'd in the 
Conſervatory during the Winter They are the Spaniſh 
Jaſmin, the Portugal-Jaſmin, the Indian-FJaſmin, the 
Arabian-Faſmin, one fort with ſingle white Flowers, 
the other with double Bloſſoms ; and the Coffze-Tree, 
which is another Kind of Ja/min, bloſſoming at Autumn: 
Beſides theſe, there are many other Kinds in the An- 
frerdam Gardens — would be too rodious to * 


The Hun f th 

t bears White Flowers tinged with Purple on the Back 
of the Petals, or r 

ed: The time of its Bloſſom is from Auguſt to Novem- 
her, and ſometimes all the Winter if it be kept warm 
nd have Sun enou 15 

it on the Common 12 | 

Inarching it in May upon the fame common Sort, and 


Spring after plantin 


4 
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{min is the moſt common of theſe; 


aves, and is very well ſcen- 


raftin! 


h 5 
hite Faſmin in March, as alſo by 


this is propagated by 


the ws $7 Plants may be cut off the middle of Auguſt 


following. In February we ſhould always cut off the 
Branches within four or five Inches of the Stem; and 


alter they have freſh Earth put to their Roots, they 
may be ſer near the Glaffes or Windows of the Houſe 
theſe love not too much Water, and a medium Soil be- 
tween Sand and Clay, without Dung; they are to be 
houſed with the Orange- Tre. 


The Portugal. Jaſinin likewiſe bears a white Flower 
tinged with Purple, but the Bloſſoms are not ſo large as 
thoſe of the former, tho' in much greater Number: 
Sometimes I have ſeen near one hundred in a Cluſter 
they ſmell like Orange-Flowers, and laſt a long time; 
the Leaves of the Plant are Ever-green (as are thoſe of 
the former) fomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Toy, it 
is propagated like che fore-going 7a/min, and likewiſe by 
eue in May, taking notice that they be of 
young Wood, and that atleaſt one Joint be ſet in the Earth, 
tor at that part they take root, tho" not till the ſecond 
I find that the Plants raiſed from 
Cuttings are apt to {hoot very vigorouſly, and are there- 
fore barren ; but thoſe which are raft or inarched u- 


pon common Stocks bloſſom every Year very ſtrong, 
which may proceed from the difference of Vellas in ” 


Stocks, and the Graft which checks its oyer Vigour. 
This Plant begins its Bloſſom in Auguſt, and con- 
tinues flowering till October; we may cut off the 
inarched Plants in the middle of Auguſt, which is the 
time of releaſing all other Plants grafted in the ſame 
manner, ſetting them e under ſome Shelter, 

leſt they be damag d by the Winds, which often brea 
the Cioy from the Stock. 2 this End of Inarching, 
| 2 we 
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we ſhould be careful to make Proviſion of ſome Plant enn 
of the Common Jaſinin in Pots the Year before we de round, 
ſign to graft, otherwiſe they will not be vigorous e | have 
pode to incorporate with the Cionsss. when t 
his Jaſinin ſhould be ſet in and out of the Hou or thre 

8 put to 

will fl 
the Le 
of the 


with the Orange-Tree, putting freſh Earth to the Roor: 
in the Spring and Autumn, as we muſt do to every o- 
ther Exotic Plant + But as Orange-Trees love. Shade in 
the Summer, this cannot have too much San. 


The Indian-Faſmin has Leaves ſomewhat like the for: Thi 
mer; it bears Bunches of yellow Flowers of a very a- find it 
greeable Scent z it begins to flower about Auguſt, and 7 
continues its Bloſſom till the Spring following. I have deſcrit 
frequently gather'd ripe Seeds of it, and have raiſcd ii © abr 
Plants from them, ſowing them as, ſoon as they were l aud re 
ripe, and giving them the Aſſiſtance of a Hot Bed. Bur The! 
the moſt common way 6f raiſing this Plant is from in thr 
Layers. in Autumn, or in the Spring, when we can get Turf 
young Shoots to lay down, which ſhould always bea J 
tender as poſſible for this Work, or they will not ſtrike , Th 

Root, which muſt be obſerv'd as a Rule in the laying from 
of every kind of Plant. The Layers of this Jaſmin i twent 
not be ſufficiently rooted itil they have been a full Ver 76 
in the Gr ound, and then ma be taken off and plan- our C 
ted in ſingle Pots. The beſl Seaſons of tranſplanting fo {w 
near 


this Kind, is either in April or the middle of Auguſt; the 
Earth for Orange-Trees does very well for this Plant, and July t 
it muſt be houſed as the other Kinds of Jaſmin. _ ing 
It would be well to try whether this Sort would em 
not encreaſe by Inarching it upon the Common Jaſmin; the 

I ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not as well as the Portugal 
Kind; but if that will not do, the Common jellow Jaſ- J of th 


min, I think, can hardly fail. "CN | bem 
| We have two Kinds of the 4rabian-Jaſmin ; one the'L 
with ſingle Flowers, and the other with double Bloſ- In 

| | curio 


ſoms; in other feſpects they are alike, and require the = © 
fame kind of Culture; the Flowers of both are white i 55 ht 
and extreamly ſweet- ſcented, but are ſomewhat differin Pour 
from the other Kinds of Jaſinin in their Figure: Bot | 
theſe Sorts bloſſom about Auguſt, and Wü good Ma- Whic 
VVV 
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nagement bring a great many Flowers; the Leaves are 
round, ſomewhat, curl'd, and ſet on in Pairs at the Joints: 
have raiſed them from Cuttings taken off in April, 
when theſe Plants ſhould be always pruned within two 
or three Joints of the Stem, and then have freſh Earth 
put to their Roots ; by means of this Pruning they 
will ſhoot near a Foot in a Summer, as J have ſeen at 
the Leyden Gardens, where they have near one hundred 
of then ane . = ol I 

This has been eſteem'd a very tender Plant; but I 
find it is more injured by Wer than Cold; it will ſtand 
the Winter very well in ſuch a Green-Houſe as I have 
deſcribed, if it has not too much Water, and may be 
ſet abroad the latter end of May, or beginning of June, 
and remain out of Doors till about the zoth of Auguſt: 
The Earth it chiefly delights in is at leaſt two Parts 
in three of Sand, and the reſt freſh Mold from under a 
Turf: We may try to march it upon the Spaniſh 
Jaſmin, or increaſe it by Layert at the Pruning Seaſon. 
The Coffee-Tree is another Kind of Ja/min brought 
from Arabia Felix, about the Latitude of twenty or 
twenty one; the Leaves are like thoſe of our Cheſtnut- 
Tree, but are ever- green, and the Flowers like thoſe of 
our Common Ja ſinin in Figure and Colour, but are not 
ſo ſweet-ſcented ; they grow in Cluſters at the Joints, 
near the Extremities of the young Branches. About 
Jah this Plant begins to bioſſom; and continues flower- 
ing 'till October,; ſetting plentifully with Fruit, which 


remains upon the Tree kill the July following before 


they ripen, and are then of a dark red Colour, and in 
their Shape and Size ſomewhat reſembling the Berries 
of the Lauro Ceraſus, but have two Kernels in each of 
them, which ſplit in the middle like the Bay-Berries of 
the Shops,947 :: $0. 0,5 FA OR 
In the Amſterdam Garden, which is ſo famous for 
curious Plants, I have ſeen ſome of theſe Trees near 
eighteen Foot high, ſo full of Berries, that ſeveral 
Pound Weight of Fruit was gather'd off of two Trees 
only. The Hollanders firſt got Plants from Arabia, 
which they-afterwards planted about Batavia, and ha- 
5 1 3 | ving 
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ving increas'd them there, they ſupply'd. the Garden at 
Amſterdam with them, and have now raiſed ſo many 
from Seeds chat ripen'd in Holland, that they have fem 
oyer ſeveral Trees to their Settlement at Surinam in the 
Weft- Indies, in order to cultivate them in that Country, 
where they will undoubtedly turn to good Account, 28 
I am perſwaded they would do if they were propagated 
in the South Parts of Carolina, which I think — be 

N our Trial, if that Country remains in our 


In the Culture of this Plant the Dutch Gardeners pre- 
are 2 Soil for it compos'd chiefly of Sand, and the 1 , 
L thing. they give it with Water are ſeldom and ſpa- 
ring in the inter; but in the Summer it has a more 
lentiful Allowance, eſpecially during, the time of its 

loſſom, About June they take it out of the Houſe 
and waſh and clean the Leaves and Branches, and letting 
it remain in the Air till the beginning of July, they 
then ſer it in again to the Conſervatory for flowering. iſ 
In April and Auguft they give frelh, Earth to the Plants, Pag 


„ i gre A ES LIP 
In the raiſing of theſe Plants from Seeds, they firſt 
ſeparate the Kernels in each Seed; and after they are Pp 
cleanſed from the Muſcilage about them; they are im- 1 
mediately ſet two Inches deep in Pots fill'd with ſandy | 


* 


Soil, and plunged into Hot. geds: The Seeds being thus | In 
order'd, 1 - _— kept wall by frequent Sprinklings of 


Water till they come up, and the Glaſſes over them 
always kept cloſe z about fix Weecks after Sowing they Y 
will begin to appear, and have two or three Leaves a- I Pa 
icce before Winter. I have heard, that unleſs the 
Feed; are ſown as ſoon as they are gather'd they will not 
come up; and hitherto mon is no other way known ef 
woll no this Plant but from Seeds, tho I think K P.: 
would not be againſt Reaſon to try to Inarch it upon 
ſome other Kind a os 


of Jaſmin. 


The Geranium is a Plant whoſe Varieties are very Kin 
conſiderable, if we were to join thoſe of our own ers! 
Country with the Kinds we receive from 4frica z it I of + 
takes its Name of Cranes-Bill from its Seeds, _ the 
5 | ue : ome⸗- "IT 


PLAN , Gintening tft 
Gmewhat: reſemble the Beat of « Crane or Hort: Hither- 


o the Exotict Kinds have carry d Latin Names only, 
which I think help to'eonfound' ſome Gardeners, and 


the ndced are too long to recite; 1 fhall therefore, ſince I 
tre this Opportunity, give each Sort, which we cul- 
b 5 rate at prefent in our Creen-Houſes, a ſhort Eno 


Name for the greater Eaſe of the Memory. 
Many of the Sorts I deſign to treat of hives beer 
jour'd by the Learned and Accurate Dr. Commelin, 
Botanick Profeſſor at Amſterdam, and that late Admirable 
3 Botanift Dr. Herman of Leyden, to whoſe Works I re: 
e: er for the Cuts of thoſe I am about to mention- \ 
[pas In the Hortus Lugduno Batavus, Pa 75 we find 
ory the Geranium Africanum Arbore 1 a5 „ hiſe folio 
wu rotundo, Carlinæ — which we may Engliſh the 
ue Round Mallow-leav'd Cranes-Bill. 
ng P e 278 of the ſame, Geranium Afvicamum Friteſrems; 
N folio Laciniato oderato, or Steba Ran | 
nz leav'd Cranes-Bill. 
ts, mn 283, Geranium AfMiratin,  Alcbimille Firfato 
lio, Floribus —_ or Alehimilla-leay" 'd Crantes- 


irſt i Bill. 
2 - x 285, Aur ratiuws, Not#n o_ an 
4 odofurm, Aquilegie ol, or me- 
dy "wc Crane Eil ng 2 2 0 
* In Dr. Commelin's Prelua. ; wane. Page! 15 5 Geranium 
Afri Arboreſedns, Ahle birfito folio, fri- 
my Gus rubicundis, which' we may call the Painted- 
ol lexv'd Cranes il, 25 I Abel Farther explain. 
Page 52, Geranium Africanum, foliit inferioribus' A ari, 
he Uperioribus Staphydis Agriæ, Maculatis, Splendenti- 
_ Sus, & Aretoſe Sapore, which we may. name Spot- 
it ted Ivy-leay'd Cranes- Bill. 


Pg $4, Geranium Africanum FRONT folio Craſſo, & 
lauco,” Acetoſæ Sapore, or Sea- green Cranes-Bill. 
„ heſide theſe, we have in our Cardens two Df 
) Kinds of Cranes-Bill, with tuberous Roots, whoſe Flow- 
ners ſmell fweet in the Night: I have not ſeen any Cuts 
of them, and therefore ſhall not give the Authors Names; 


n the one T ſhall call the Anemone dend d Night-feeuted | 
5 L 4 Cranes- 
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 Cranss-Bill, and the other che Fennel - leav d Night- ſcented 
, . Ie yet 
The firſt of this Liſt makes a Shrub of three Foot 
high; the Leaves ſmell ſome what like Rhubarb, and it | 
bears large Bunches of Purple Flowers variegated with 
a darker Colour ; this: bloſlims from July to. September. 
The Second, with the natch'd Leaves, is a Shrub a- 
hout the height of the former, with ſweet - ſcented Leaves; 
the Flowers are ſmall, and of a very pale purple Colour, 
and appear about May and Ui. 
The Third has Leaves like the Plant call'd Lady, 
Mantle, is a low Plant in compariſon with the others, 


* 


and bears white Flowers about Fane,  . 
The Faurth has large Knots at the Joints, and Leaves 
like the Columbine; the Flowers which commonly ap- 
— in the Summer are extreamly ſweet in the Evenings, 
gut have na. Scent in the Daytime. 
The Fifth, which I call the Painted - leau d Cranes- 
Bill, makes a Shrub ſometimes four Foot high, and 
bloſſoms oy plentifully all the Summer, bearing large 
Clutters of Pink- colour d Flowers; each of its Leaves 
are curiouſly mark'd with a dark-colour'd Streak in the 
ſhape'of à Horſe-Shoe z which tagether with the plea- 
{ant Green of the Leaf is very beautiful: And what is 
likewiſe worthy our Notice, when theſe Leaves decay, 
the green Parts change into a fair Vellow; and the dark 
Stroaks, which are naxurally almoſt Black, alter into a 
bright Fermilipn; fo that I cannot help ſametimes, for 
the ſake of ſo agreeable a Variety, bruiſing ſome of them 
to farward their Decay, The Alteration. of Colours in 
the Leaves of this Plant gave occaſion to a Learned 
Member of the Royal Society, Dr. Stuart, to conſider the 
Cauſe of different Colours in the Leaves and Flowers of 
Plants, which he has fo judiciouſly ſet forth in a Letter 
he was pleas'd, to, honour, me. with upon that Subject, 
that for the Embelliſnment of my Work, I-ſhall inſert 
it in the Concluſion of this Chapter 
The, Sixth, Kind mention'd in the Liſt has Dung 
8 


. 
* +4 4 


» Leaves like thoſe. of Joy, N Flowers, af a pa cc 
purple Colour, variegated with a deep Red » the Plant Fl 
en - | mY | 


#-4.'$ - * 
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inclines-to run upon the Ground, and therefore to give 
it.the better Appearance, we. are forced to ſupport i it 
with Stakes; it bloſſoms in the Autumn. 5 

The Seventh has xhick juicy Leaves of Sea - green 
Colour, taſting ſome what like Sorrel; the Branches are 
naturally ſo weak that they muſt be ſupported with 
Sticks. About July this Plant begins to flower, and 
remains bloſſoming till about 8 opt ember. +. the F lowers 
of this Kind are o e Fleſh Colour, and variegated. 
with 1 

All theſe Kinds 
Cuttings; the Noe may. 
Bed, but the moſt proper Seaſon of planting the Cut- 
tings is about the End 71 
ſtrike Root in the natural Ground, and become hand- 
ſome Plams, fit to be potted the Auguſt following; they 
love a medium Soil without Dung, an delight 1 in Water; , 
they may be houſed. wigh, the Qrange-Trecs, for they. are - 
not very tender. 


are propagated either by Seads or 
own in March upon a Hor 


May, and;then they will eaſily 


The other Kinds. of . Geranium, ſur-nam'd Nights 


Leaves o 
Scent. 5: both; theſe are hardy, and may be houſed with 
the others; they love a light Soil. 


ſeemed, Bloſſom at uncertain times in the Summer, and 
are propagated by parting their Roots in May. The 


the Fennel-leav'd Kind, have a very grateful , 


I ſhall now conclude this Chapter, Wh the Ingeni- 


1 th. 


ous Letter which I-promis'd relating to the CONE, in 
= —_— and} F lowers of Buns: neal | 


* 
——ͤ 
89 


_ 


— 
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concernin 


n 


of 


— London May the orb, 1717. | 


=> OUR ingenious Converſation, join'd with 


the Delights of Mr. Balle's curious Gardens 
at Cambdens Houſe, made ſuch an Impreſſion 
t'other Day, as led me into the followin 
Thoughts on the Subject You then ſtarted, 
the Variation of Colour in the Leaves and 


Trees and Plants, ſuch & is remarkable-in the 
variegated 


1f4' New TyroveMents'of''' 

variegated Hollies and Tulips; of which Variegation you 
—7 — aſſign' d the true remote Cauſe, in 1 5 
cond Part of your New Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening, Cap. VII. Sect. 1. of the Tulip, where you 
aſſert, that a Weakneſs and Defect of Nouriſhment pro- 
duce that Variety of Colours, which was not naturally 
and 3 in the Plant, which you ſupport by Ob- 
ſervations, Experiments and Hiſtories there, and in ſe- 
3 1 of your Works, ſo as to put it beyond 
: Ic. Ew. © ES PLC SHR 
On this Occaſion you ſhew'd me a bruiſed and faded 
Leaf of the Geranium Africaniom Arboreſcens Aichimillæ 
hirſuto folio, floribus rubicundis, Corel. Prol. Bot. part- 
ly Green, but turn'd of a pretty deep Red in the bruiſ- 
ed Parts; this gave Riſe to our Diſcourſe concerning 
the immediate Cauſe of the natural Colour in Plants, and 
of this pre tural Colour in the bruiſed Parts. Pm 
any Satisfaction on this Subject; I only venture to ſend 
you ſome looſe Thoughts concerning it, being aſſur d 
that your various Obſervations and Experience will ſoon 
the Errors of one leſs converſant about theſe 


. - 


expunge 
TT BY ES | 
I imagine then that the natural, as well as preterna- 
tural Colours in Plants and Flowers, are owing immedi- 
ately to the Juices circulating or contained in their Veſ- 
ſels, and not to the Veſſels themſelves, which I think 
5 by the expreſs'd Juice retaining the Colour of 
the Leaf or Flower from which it's drawn, while the 
groſs fibrous Part, which is the Veſſels retain'd in the 
Strainer, loſe their Colour with their Juice, and being 
examin'd by the naked Eye, or a Micro, cope, appear 


colourleſs or tranſparent, ſo far as they are drained of E 
their Contents: Theſe then being tranſparent, reflect Fr 


few Rays to our Eyes, but tranſmit moſt of them, ſe 


which the more opaque Maſs of Fluids re- reflects, giving t] 
us ſuch colour'd. Rays of Light, as it cannot abſorb or F 
tranſmit. Tis from the Juices then we have the ſeve- 1 
ral Colours of Plants and their Flowers ; but what ſpe- t 


cial Texture of the Fluids, and their Surfades, or of | ® 


any 
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any other Object, may be neceffary to reflect this of 


1 chat Kind of coloured Rays, for ought'I know, is not 
4 determined with any abſolute Oertain t. 
u But as moſt of our Knowledge of Nature conſiſts in 
* our being able to aſſign ſome remoter Cauſes, and a few 
y Effects of things, in ſome groſs Manner, rather than in 
an intimate Acquaintance with their Eſſences; So aftet 
= the ſame manner we may be able to go ſome Length 
d in this Diſquiſition, towards finding out the remote 
oP Cauſe of Colour in the Juice of Plants, tho' we carninot 
d oint out the minute __— in the Particles of that 
4 Fluid, which may immediately produce this Effet. ©: : 
t- Thus then the Bloſſoms and Fruit produced accord- 
* ing to the Nature of the ingrafted Branch, and not of 


& the Stock of a different Kind, do ſhew that the circu- 
4 ting Juice of Yegerabes is alrable by the Mouldof the 
n Veſſels through which it paſſes, ſo as to be forced by 
de them to put on a different Colour and Taſte from what 
d it had before it entred them; and we find this equally 
a true in Aimar 3 3 bs UG 
n There's only ſome, and thoſe very few, Exceptions 
* of Juices in Plants, and common Salt in Animals, which 
ſeem to be inconquerable by the Power of their Veſſels, 
Wy ſo as to be able to pals through them, and circulate for 
ku: ſome time, without any ſenſible Alteration. - The Chy- 
2 mical Analyſis of the Blood, Urine, Sc. of ſuch Ani» 
K mals as uſe common Salt in their Food, having diſco- 
72 vered it unaltered in any of its Qualities, after many 
e Circulations in the Animal Body: And by your own 
e Experiment, mention'd Cap. I. Part I. of your New 
g Improvements of Planting and C—_— and Mr. Fur- 
ty ber's, Cap. II. Seck. I. of the ſame | ork 5 by theſe 
f Experiments I ſay it appears, that ſome Juices axe fo far 
* from being liable to ſuffer any Alteration by the Veſ 
„ ſels of the Plant in which they circulate, that they ra- 
ther ſeem to have the Power of altering the natural 


f Frame and Texture of the Veſſels themſelves, and of 
2 making a very laſting preternatural Impreſſion upon 
oy them, by which they become capable afterward of 
ff moulding and framing their Juice to à different Co | 
7 | ; rom 
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from what it had naturally, and before the Experiment; 
elſe it would be very difficult to conceive how ſuch a 
ſmall Quantity of Juice, communicated from a ſingle 
Bud of yellow ſtrip'd Jaſinin, inoculated upon a Branch 


of a plain Ja/min-Tree, ſhould in three Months time 


ſuppoſing it {elf to periſh; as the Experiment allows. 
— 9 after — be able — A 
an Alteration of the natural Juice of the whole Tree, 
to the Colour of the Bud inoculated, continually through 
all the ſucceeding Years of that Tree's Duration; for 
ſuch a durable Effect muſt have a permanent Cauſe, but 
that cannot be found in the fluctuating Juice, which is 
daily waſted and renewed, but muſt: be owing to ſome 
Alteration in the Figure or Diameters of the Veſſels, 
which may be ſuppos'd to continue the ſame for many 
Years after, unleſs — new Alteration be induſtriouſly, 
or by ſome uncommon. Accident wrought upon them: 


The Concluſion to be drawn from Mr. Furber's Ex- 


periment will be much the ſame... - 

But Inſtances of this kind being very rare, we are 
only to regard the common Courſe of Nature, which 
has made theſe circulating Juices generally alterable by 
the Power of the Solids or containing Veſſels, both in 
Plants and Animals. Thus the: Juices do ſeem to get 
and retain their ſeveral natural Colours from the Solids, 
ſo long as they continue in a due Courſe of Circulation 
through them.. But when the Circulation, for what - 
ſoever Cauſe, begins to fail or become languid, there 
ſeems to be yet another poſſible Cauſe of Colour in 
Plants, to wit, of thoſe preternatural Colours or Varie- 


gations, ſubſequent to a Defect of Nouriſhment, or a 


Wound or Bruiſe in any. of their Parts: In all which 


Caſes, the Circulation and concurring Energy of the 


Veſſels are languid, and therefore a Degree of Stagna- 
tion enſues: And as cvery Stagnation of a vegetable 

Juice is attended with a proportionable Degree of Fer- 
mentation, and Fermentation is productive of conſide- 


rable Alterations, both in the Taſte and Colour of the 


fermenting Juice, it may not be altogether improbable, 
that, in the Caſes mentioned, the Variation of Colour 
1 | | may 
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may proceed from certain Degrees of Fermentation in 


the Juice; tho L only advance this as a probable Con- 
jecture, and not what I can from any Experiment de- 
monſtrate. + I iz volts; be 
However, to render this Conjecture ſomewhat pro- 
bable, we are to conſider, that the, conſtant natural 


Tendency of all recent vegetable Juices is to Fermentar 


tion, which commences ſo ſoon as they are left to them 
ſelves, or delivered from a progreſſive local Motion, a 
the whole Maſs; This appears in the expreſſed Juice of 
the Grape, and of all Fruits, and in Malt Liquors, which 
from the Beginning are in a few Days carried to the 
height of Fermentation, in which time they acquire, 
firlt a fcetiſh, and afterwards a yinous Taſte ; and. by 
a ſecond Fermentation (which in che weakelt of them 
happens very ſoon after the lt) become Vinegar or 
ſour ; their. Colour at the ſame time becomin 25 la- 
turated, more tranſparent, leſs opaque. But this is yet 
| We e Flowers 


„ 


ſoon and as far as the Circulation declines: Theſe two 
different Powers, or Operations. of Nature, being ſo 
contrary to one another, that they cannot ſubſiſt to- 
gether in Perfection; but like the oppoſite Weight in 


the Scales of a Ballance, as the one 8 „the 


other muſt give way. And indeed the Caſe in Animals 
i very mar Parallel ba th if we hf Pu 


„ „ „ „„ 
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in them to Feat in V. egetables ; for in thoſe we 

Find; that the Blood in bruiſed: Part degenerates Arty 
its natural Colour by Stagnation, into 4 Livid, Blue, 
Green and Yellow (all Signs of Putrefaction) ſucceſ⸗ 
ſively, until the Re abſorption be perfected, and the 
Circulation reſtored. . This is farther illuſtrated by 
the common Practice of ripening green Fruit in Straw 
or in a moderate Warmth, where Evaporation of the 
Juice and Defæcation may be avoided ; which ſhows that 


the change of Taſte and Colour, can be owing to no- 


thing elſe here than a certain flow degree of Fermenta- 


tion, entertain'd by that Artifice in the Juice contained 
within the Veſſel or Veſicles of the Fruit: Was there 


Indeed a free and open Communication with the exter- 


mat Air, this Fermentation would go on to produce the 
fame Effects more qui uicker, as we ſee in the ſame Juice 


expreſſed: And as all E 1 e in een 1 | 


i, 0 er ace a x total 


tion oX: the e N an * ed | Hen FE 
0 concurring muſt needs produce that degree of Fer- 
mentation, to which we owe the ripeneſs of our grow- 
ing Fruits, and the change of their Colours and Faſte 
in that declining Scaſon; as we owe the ripeneſs of our 


Liquors more remarkably to the very fame Cauſes: And 


was it poſſible there ſhould be a perpetual Spring, that 
is, 2 continued equal brisk Circulation of the uices , 
With ſuch a low degree of Heat as that Seaſon affords, 
it would be equally impoſſible to produce ripe Fruit, be- 
cauſe the two Pre-requiſites of Fermentation wou'd be 


wanting in Nature, cho' Art might in ſome meaſure 
ſupply that Defect. 


The Conclufion then ſeems to be this, „That Circu- 


lation and Fermentation are the two only Powers in 


Nature which can produce the Variety of Colours, and 


_ the other 8 we obſerve in Vegetables; as Circu- 
lation and Putrefaction are the two Powers that work 
the various Changes in Animals: And that ag the due 
degree of Circulation in either declines, „ or is impair'd, 


Fermentation 
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Fermentation or Putrefaction takes place reſpectively, 


exhibiting the Signs of Diſeaſes or e of which 


' themſelves are the immediate Cauſes. 


If I rightly remember, ſomething was mentioned | in 
our Converſation. concerning the different Strength of 
the coloured Rays of the Sun, and whether the Reflecti- 
on of theſe ſtronger or weaker Rays might not depend 
upon a ſuitable: Strength and Weakneſs in the Texture 
of the Plant or Flower, as if the ſtrongeſt Rays, which 
are the Red, being reflected by a red Flower, might not 
argue a greater Strength in che T exture of that Flower, 
or its Juices, than is in the Blue Flowers, which 
9 the Blue A iq wit the weaker Rays of the Sun. 
f we may of che Strength of the Rays of the 
Sun, b b 40 nt degrees o of Refraction in 
throug a Priſm; as their Refraction increaſeth, ſo their 
Strength decreaſeth in this Order; Red, Orange, 28 
Green, Blue, Purple and Violet; ſo that the Red is 3s the 
ſtrongeſt, Suffering ee e Violet e 
oft G ir fuer ths Sreateſt Refra when we 
<onfider theſe Rays, as reflected from IN od — 
find that Obj a JE the weakeft 1 97 — reflect the 
ſame Kind of Ray $ with thoſe of the ſtrongeſt Make, 
as Red is ſhewn- by the tender Tulip, as well as by the 
more durable Roſe ; and ſo in à Variety of other Ob- 
jects, differing r or Weakneſs : So 
That the Screen of Bodies reflecking Light, ſeems not 
to be fo much uch bee d in the Reflection as the Frame 
and Diſpoſition, of their Surfaces, which may þe the 
fame in the weakeſt, as in an Obj ect of the ſtrongeſt 
Compoſition. Befides, the Strenge of the Tertu of 
Plants and their Flowers , ſeems to depend more upon 
the Firmneſs am Diſpo ſition of their eſſels, than u- 
n the Confiſtence be their Juices ; but the Veſſels, 
eing tranſparent, are leaſt concern'd in the RefleQion 
-of Colours. therefore the reflected Colour mw not 


depend upon any Propoſition of Strength or W 


in the ys 4 or Flower, 
Thus, Sir, I have ventured to ſhew you how ſuper- 
ficia and are my Knowledge on I Thus 2 is, 
in 
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in les u ou' ll forgive and correct the F aults which 


my Comp —— with your Deſire has led me to. diſco» 
ver, being with be een * Aral! 
39 8 . * 5 | | 11 = 2 75 2 
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. Nvrt,Leoxurus Amomun PLINI,CAPER, 
ACACIA, APOCINUM,, and other Exotick Wale, 

which are noi ſucculent, their Cultur 66S... bn 


r the Milianthus we 7 two G Klit, the 
Al. Greater and the Leſſer; they are both Af 
rican Plants, and bla ON: fredly with. us, 
9 if they are por ed too, tenderly. 
he large — will och abroad during 
the Winter, and ſeldom fails to dee its Spikes of 


2 


4 * 4 


Flowers every Year, which. are of a Coffee , Colour: 


Theſe Flowers afford each of them A drop or two of a 
clammy Juice, taſting as ſweet as Honey, from whence 
J ſuppoſe it took its Name of Melianthus or Honey-Hlower. 


The ſmalleſt Sort is not fo common with us as the o- 


ther, and is therefore kept in the Houſe all M inter; 
Tho? I am of opinion it would ſtand abroad as well as 
the large Kind, which comes from the ſame Country. 
Aer Flowers of this ſmall Sort are very beautiful, ha- 
Paßt a Mixture of Red, Green and Yellow in them 3 
theſe Plants are ropagated with eaſe from Slips 
e from about the Roots any time between May and 
' Auguſt ; they delight in ſandy Soil and much Water, 
eſpecially the large Kind ; both theſe are defign'd with 
great Accuracy; She Firſt in the Hortus — of Bat. and 
fr "1s Sort. in Pr o 8 e Rarior. ay 
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The Oleander, or Nerium, which ſome. call the u. 
tian Laurel, has many Varieties. The moſt common 
of them in the Engliſh Gardens is the Sort with the red 
Flower, which is called the Scarlet Oleander; it is ſo 
hardy , that I have kept it abroad all Winter without 
ny other Shelter than a South Wall; it is eaſily pros 
pagated by Layers in April, which will ftrike Root to 
tranſplant the Auguſt following. We have likewiſe a 
 [Evhite flowering Kind, as hardy as the ſcarlet Sort; but 
I me other Varieties of this Plant; ſuch as the Sweets 
rented Oleanders , with fingle and double Flowers , are e- 
tteem'd more tender, and ſhould be houſed with the 
orange-Trees; all theſe bloſſom in July and Auguſt, and 
» Mic n like the firſt; they love a medium Soil, 
> Nvithout Mixture, and moderate Watering : See the 
Figures of the two laſt in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 
The Adhatoda Zeylanenſium, call'd by our Gardeners 
the Malabar-Nut ,' is very apt to bloſſom with us, but 
has not yet, as far as I can learn, produced any ripe Fruit 
) in England; it makes a large Plant, and is pretty hardy, and 
s an extravagant Lover of Water: The Earth ſhould 
be the ſame as for the Oleander, and the Pots large; for 
F "tees encreaſe prodigioufly.ih their Roots, which 
e prun'd every Auguſt, and freſh Earth put to 
chem: This is increas'd from Cuttings planted in May, 
> Wvhich ftrike Root very eaſily in the natural Ground; 
It muſt be houſed witli the Orange-Tree: There is a 
good Cut of this Plant in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 
| The Leonurus is a Plant of the Cape of Good Hope, 
named by Breinius; it is of the Species of the Sideritis 
or Tron- Mort, in which Tribe Mr. Ray has placed it: 
We have two Sorts, one with Leaves like Hemp; and 
the other with round notch'd Leaves like thoſe of the 
Lamium, or Dead-Nettle ; the Flowers of both Kinds 
are alike, of an Orange Colour, and of the ſame Size and 
Figure, bloſſoming; in September and October z they are 
both eaſily propagated by Cuttings planted in any of the 
Summer Months upon a common Border, where _ 
ſoon ſtrike Root if they have Water enough; the Earth 
PART III. ee ee 
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for the foregoing Plants is very fit for this, and in eve 
reſpect thould be treated like the Malabar- Nutr. 
The Amomum Plinii, or Tree Night-Shade, is a pretty 
Shrub, eaſily propagated either from Seeds or Cuttings 
which we may put into the natural Ground in May 
the Berries are ſomewhat like Cherries, and ripen foo 
after the Plant is brought into the Houle, and remai 
upon the Plant all Winter; it is call'd by ſome there 
fore, the Winter-Cherry, which is the moſt comme 
Name: Its Culture is the fame with the foregoing Plant; 
only to make it bear Fruit plentifully, it may be brought 
out of the Houſe with the Myrtle; and during the Sum- 
mer it muſt ſtand in ſome place defended from the Sun, 
nd conſtantly fupply'd with Water; but it will not 
ear any Fruit if it be ſet under Trees: It is ſo hardy, 
that I believe it would ſtand abroad all the Year, but L 
have not try'd it. | 8 | 
In the ſame Tribe is the Mala Inſana, or Mad- Apples, 
or the Solanum Pomiferum, which is extreamly well fi- 
gur d in the Hort. Luag. Bat. It has Leaves deeply notch'd 
and arm'd with Spines; the Flowers are of a deep Purple, 
and the Fruit before * ripen variegated with White 
and Green; and being fully mature, are as large as or- 
dinary Golden-Pippins, and of a bright yellow Colour; 
theſe Fruits ripen in the Winter, = contain many {mall 
Seeds, like thoſe of the Capſicum Indicum, or what we 
call Guiney* Pepper; they may be ſown in March or April 
upp Hot-Beds, and will bear Fruit the ſecond Year: 


Give this Plant the ſame Earth as the Orange-Tree, and] 


houſe it at the ſame Seaſon: This, like all other potted 
Plants, muſt have freſh Earth every Spring and Autumn. 
Beſides this, we have another Kind, whoſe Leaves are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Oak, but are ſo hoary that they 
ſeem to be made of white Woollen-Cloth; this Sort 
bears ſmaller Fruit than the orher of a Golden Colour, 
which alſo ripen in the Winter; it requires the fame 
Management as the former Kinds. - : 
The Caper has been propagated with great Care in 
our anew ons: to very little purpoſe : Where the 
greateſt Induſtry has been uſed, it has _ ere 
| 1 rought 
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brought to flower in England; and tho? it has had the 
Advantage of the beſt Stoves, it has been ſubject to die 
inthe Winter, which has given Occaſion to ſome Gardeners 
to believe it was too tender for this Climate ; but that 
Notion is unreaſonable, ſince we know the Caper is an 
European Plant, growing familiarly about Genoua and the 
outh Parts of France; the Soil and Situation is only to be 
conſulted to make it thrive very well in Englaud, even in 
the open Air. It will reſiſt the Severities of our Winters, 
Iss 1 have experienced, being ſown in the Cracks of old 
Walls, where it ſtrikes Roots in the Morter: Where 
it grows wild; it grows in like manner on the ſides of 
rocky Places among Rubbiſh, and in Holes of old Stone- 
Walls or Ruins: If even it is planted in a Pot of Rub- 
biſh, it will not thrive, if itis directed to grow up- 
right, but muſt rather be ſo dipoſed, as either its Root 
may be ſomewhat above the Branches, or ar leaſt it ma' 
grow parallel with the Earth, ſuch as it will do if it be 
{et in the Side of a Wall. The Bloſſoms are very beau- 
tiful, of a Peach-Bloom Colour, crouded with Tendrils 
ple, ¶ or Stamina's : The Buds of theſe Bloſſoms are pickled 
for Eating. It may be as well propagated in England 
s in any other part of Europe, by obig thi Method 
our; 7 deſeri „and ſowing the Seeds in March, which readily 
come up, if we cover them with ſifted Rubbiſh after 
- WCY we have laid them in the proper Places. It has been a 


apr i cat Fault that ſome have been guilty of, when they 
Fs we receiv'd Plants and Seeds from foreign Countries, 


to give them too much Warmth, without confidering 
cd whether they came from the North or the South; from 
Muſcovy or Greenland, or under the Line. I am of O- 
pinion it would be as hard to keep an Iceland Plant with 
us, as one that grew immediately under the Line; for 
as the one is naturally maintain'd by exceffive Cold, fo 
is the other by extream Heat. I imagine that the grew” 
lame teſt Cold of our Pinter is near the fame with the Tem- 
per of Air in the Summers of thoſe Countries, lying in 
c 'Y feventy or ſeventy five Degrees of Latitude; and if fo, 

the then the Plants from tho: frozen Parts of the World 
deen could only be made to grow with us in our colder Sea- 
© | M 2 | {ons, 
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ſons, when perhaps they would not be naturally inclin'd 
to ſhoot, for then the Sun would be far diſtant from 
their native Country, which would be the time of thei 
Minter; and if we could make them ſhoot at that time 
by our natural temper, of Air, the Heat of our Summer; 
would afterward ſcorch them to death, or ſmother 'em, mem 
unleſs they were to be kept in Cola emmy the Sea. bout 7 
ſon of our warm Weather, and not expos'd abroad till rec, 
our Froſte began: For if we aue to follow Nature in tte ft ti 
Culture of Plants from hot Countries, we mult do the Hure 
| ſame in the Management of thoſe from the frozen Zone; turn © 
we muſt imitate the, Heat of one, and the Cold of the of in! 
other. „ gr FIC M : we h. 
Leet us not therefore miſtake, in ſuppoſing that the 
ſame Degree of the Sun's Heat, and the ſame Tempe- 
rature of Air, which is natural to any one Part of the 
World, is neceſſary for the ſetting in Motion the Sap 
of the ſeveral Plants natural to divers Countries: As e- 
very Climate is different from the reſt, ſo are the ſeve- 
ral Plants in thoſe Climates naturally adapted to grow, 
by means of the wonted Temper of Air and Warmth 
of their native Countries . „ not thrive near ſo 
well in Stations, only a little differing from the Place 
of their Birth: And indeed it is partly the ſame in li- 
ving Creatures, which we find do not all require the 
ſame Degrees of Warmth for hatching them from their 
Eggs: The fame Heat which hatches the of a Pul- 
let would deſtroy the Eggs of Inſects: And J ſuppoſe Old 
that the Warmth which hatches a Pullet, would not be eaſ1] 
half enough to hatch the Egg of an Oſtritch, who is Thi 
forced to lay her Eggs in the ſcorching Sands of Africa of t 
to bring them to Lite. „ od Tino 
It is obſervable, that Moſes of ſeyeral Kinds only grow 80 
with us in the Winter 3 and at the leaſt approach of warm Spi 
Weather they decay, and are intirely at a ſtand, and Le 
ſeemingly dead when our Summers 3 which may Fh 
ſhewus that there are Plants that grow in certain degrees th 
of Cold (as we call it) as well as Heat; for Moſes are ©* 
no leſs perfect Plants then Oaks, or other the moſt re- by 
markable Trees; they have Roots, Branches, —_—_ Ta 
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Flowers and Fruit, as well as the moſt notable Plant. 
have heard that the colder Climes abound. with Moſſes, 


which are ftill larger and in greater Quantities, as we 
o more towards the North; and they that ſerve for 
Food for the Rane Deer in the North Parts of Muſcovy. I 
remember once to have ſeen a Plant brought from a- 
bout Norway, which grew in ſixty five or fixty fix De- 


grees, that budded out in December, and continu'd grow- 
ing till the following March; but after that Iam nqt well 


aſſured what became of it: But tis time now that I re- 
turn to the Culture of thoſe Plants I undertook to treat 
of in this Chapter. Beſides the Caper already mention'd, 
we have two other Kinds, that with the ſmall yellow 
Flower, and the Bean Caper, they are both raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in March in ſandy Soil; the firſt requires 
the Green-Houſe in the Y/inter, but the other will thrive 
very well in an open Border, as I've ſeen it do in the 
Amſterdam Garden, altho* it is commonly houſed with 
great Care in England. „ 

I have ſeen many Sorts of Acacia cultivated in the 
Amſterdam Gardens; and I remember formerly three or 


four Sorts of them were growing among the Rarities at 


Hampton- Court; but at preſent we have few of them in 
England, unleſs it be the Virginian Kind, which grows 
to a large Tree, and will ſtand abroad without Shelter in 
the Winter; as we may ſee ſome of them now growing 


in the Court before Ruſſel-Houſe, Bloomsbury, and in the 


Old Palace Yard, Weſtminſter; a plain Proof we might 


| cafily naturalize the Virginian Plants to our Climate. 


The Leaves of this, and other Acacia's, are not unlike thoſe 
of the Tare or Vetch, and differ from one another chiefly 
by being larger or ſmaller, and not in their Shape: 
Some again are vary'd from the reſt by having = 
Spines or Thorns growing upon the Foot-Stalks of the 
Leaves, ſometimes as large as Cock-Spurs, and the 
Flowers of ſome of them are ſweet-ſcented theſe, as 
they come from ſeveral Parts of the World, ſhould be 
conſider'd in relation to the Heat neceſſary for them; 
but they all, ſo far as I yet have obſerv'd, love a dry 
ſandy Soily and little ome. 

| 3 
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The Apocinum, or Dogs-Bane, has many Varictics; 
ſome growing upright like little Trees, and others 
climbing and creeping on the Ground like the Mood. 
bind : The Flowers in their Shape are not much unlike 
thoſe of the Amomum Plinii, but have their Petals turn'd 
more back; their Colours are various: Theſe all bear 

Cods, for the moſt part: { like thoſe of the lo 
Guiney Popper; but their outſides commonly cover'd — 
long tender Spines of the ſame Colour with themſelves; 
within them are the Seeds lying as it were in a Bed of 
Cotton, ſome of which adheres to each of them; from 
the Seeds we may propagate them with caſe, by ſowing 
them in March on Hot Beds, or elſe raiſe every ſort I have 
yet try'd, from Cuttings in the ſame Month, unleſs 
they be ſuch as have tuberous Roots, which muſt then 
be parted z and ſome indeed which die to the Root every ¶ Elder 
Winter, will be better increaſed from Ofſets taken from WW Grape 
the Roots: I give them commonly a light natural Soil, WI are p 
which I find agrees well with them, and little Water, and a 
for they are 3 milky, and apt to rot with much if we 
Wet. As to their Shelter in the Winter, it may be lent! 
given them according to the different Climates they Iſl the 
come from, and be ſet into the Houſe ſooner or later, W and 
as they are more or leſs tender. 7 
We have two Sorts of the Canna Indica, or Indian ly ul 
Cane; one with plain green Leaves, and the other with ſow: 
| variegated Leaves; they both flower in the Autumn, I a ric 
producing Spikes of ſcarlet Bloffoms extreamly beauti- 'T 
ful: The farſt is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March upon WW dian 
a Hot Bed, and may be increas'd by parting the Roots to t 
in the ſame Month; and ſo the ſtrip'd fort alſo is pro- whi 
pagated by Of</ers ; for the Seeds of the ftrip'd Kind, I upp 
which often ripen in England, will produce Plants with ſeve 
plain Leaves: They delight in a ſandy Soil, and little Th 
Water, and muſt be houſed with the Orange-Tree. Ma 
Of the Geniſta we have ſeveral forts, which are cul- © tle 
tivated in Green-Houſes ; they all love a ſandy dry EW Pla 
Soil, and are always propagated from Seeds, for Cuttings il" ' 
will not take Root, neither do I believe Layers will nia 
| 4 » ſucceed ha 
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ſucceed any better; as moſt of them have few ſponge 
or parenchymous Parts, they require little Water, and 
ſhould 1 3 — to their Climates. | 
The Palm or Date-Trees, are only propagated by ſet- 
ting the Date-Stones in li Barth 10 [ag ada gi- 
ving them the aſſiſtance of a Hot-Bed; they are indeed 
low Growers, but indifferently hardy; they grow in 
Italy without any Shelter, and I believe might be 
brought to ſtand abroad in England, after giving them 
Shelter for the three or four firſt Years. | TIER 
The Jalop-Tree of Carolina, call'd in Virginia, Poke, 
is a Plant that dies to the Root _ Winter, and riſes 
again in the Spring to the Height of eight or ten Foot, 
having- many Branches of a red Colour, the Leaves 
ſmooth and of a pleaſant Green ; the Berries are like 
Elder - Berries, but grow in long Bunches ſomewhat like 
Grapes 3 theſe are uſed for dying Red; the young Tops 
are pleaſant and wholſome when they are well boiled, 
and are frequently eaten by the People of Virginia; but 
if we gather them too old they purge and vomit vio- 
lently : The Pigeon and other Buds are very greedy of 
the Berries of this Plant; a Drachm of the Root dry'd 
and powder'd (ſays my Correſpondent) is a very Kale 
and good Purge, very much like Jalop, and is frequent- 
aa ly uſed by the Indians; this is rais d from the Berries 
n early in the Spring on a Hot-Bed, and delights in 
n, a rich warm Soil; it ſhould be houſed with the Orange. 
iti The Pitchumon, or Per ſfimon-Plum, calbd by the In- 
on  dians Puchimon, is a Plant of Virginia, where it grows 
ots to the Size of a common-Cherry-Tree z the Wood is 
o- white, and the Leaves very green and ſhining on the 
id, upper Side; the Fruit ſomewhat like a Medlar, with 
th WY feyeral Seeds in it; when it is ripe is ſoft and luſhious : 
tle Y This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
March, like the former. It loves a light Soil, and lit- 
a tle Water, and may be houſed with the foregoing 
boy Plant. | 955 | 


„The Side-Saddle Flower, is a Plant growing in Virgir 
ul nia and Carolina, which according to the Delcription I 


ed have had of it, with its Seeds which T have receiv'd from 
| M4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral Hands this Spring, is one of the moſt ſurprizing 
Plants of thoſe Countries; it dies every Year to the 
Root, and riſes afreſh every Spring, putting forth a 
That time a yellow Flower upon a ſlender Foot-Stal 
with ſix Leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
 Flower-de-luce z upon the top of the Stile grows a ſort ot 
Canopy, round on the Top like the Sear of a Side- 
Saddle, under which is the Seed - Veſſel, divided into 
fix Cells; the Plant follows the Flower, growing about 
a Foot high, and ſamewhart ſhaped like a Trumper ; upon 
the Top of which is a Leaf like the Lid of a Can, which 
is at the firſt coming up very green, but afterwards 
becomes yellow, full of purple Veins ; this grows in 
ſpongy round in watery Places, ſo that it muſt be 
ſown in Pots of Earth, as nearly imitating Bogs as can 
be, and ſet upon Hot Beds, minding to refreſh the Earth 
conſtantly with Water as it begins to dry; houſe this 
with the foregoing Plant, = ä 
FVirginias Dag- Mad makes a Tree about the Size af Ex 
the common Cherry-Tree, bloſſoming early in the Spring; * PI 
the Flowers are white, growing in Branches, and are tim 
ſucceeded by red Berries, which hang a long time up- tre 
on the Tree; Sow them in Pots of light Earth in Au- cal 


tumn, and let them ſtand the 7/inter in the Green-Houſe, 


giving them the aſſiſtance of a Hot Bed the following - 
Spring The Indians boil the Roots af this Plant in | 
ater, which they account goad to heal Waunds. g 
The Saſſafras- te is alſo a Plant of Virginia, whoſe 0 
Figure we may fee in Gerhard's Herbal, but the De{- 
,fription is imperfect: It loſes its Leaves in the Winter, 
and in the Spring puts farth its Flowers of a yellow 
Colour in Cluſters, ſucceeded by blue Berries, ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Lauruftinus, upon red Foot- 
ſtalks; Theſe Berries ſhould be ſown at Autumn like 
thoſe of the foregoing Plant; it loves a light Sail, and 
I believe it might be made to grow in our Waods, at- 
ter it is a little harden'd and uſed to our Climate. 
The Virginia Wild Crabr IT rec has Bloſſoms ſomewhat Pe 
like the Apple, but very pleaſant to the Smell; it bears * 
{ſmall Fruit, of a yellowiſn Colour, and well 1 Al 
; „ wWhic 
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which the Indians preſerve in Sugar: This is raiſed from 
Seeds ſown in March upon Hot Beds, and loves a light 
dry Soil; houſe it with the others of this Country till 
it becomes hardy enough to be planted abroad. 2 err 
The Virginia Myrtle, or Candle-Berry Tree, is Evers 
green, and Aromatick ; it bears Berries about the Size 
of a ſmall Yetch, from which is drawn the Green Man 
which Candles are made of; This Was partakes ſo much 
of the natural Scent of the Plant, that the leaſt Bit of 
it being burnt upon Coals will perfume a whole Room. 
The Berries muſt be ſown at Autumn in Pots of black 
ſandy Earth, and kept continually; moiſt, as well before 
they ſprout, as after they come up; let this be houſed 


with the lein Phant:: +5»; 


It would be endleſs to enumerate- the ſeveral Trees 
and Shrybs of foreign Countries that are propagated in 
Gran HenſerwanthT dont nothing Garin ett 
foregoing Directions in this Chapter, will eaſily, from 
Experience, diſcover the right Culture of whatever 
Plants they get into their Collection, In the mean 

A to lay down the beſt Methods of 
treating ſuch kinds of Plants as aboung in Juice, and are 


called Succulent Plants, 


28 


* a ba io ans © tc 


HA v. 


Of ALo ks, To RCH-THISTLES, MELon-Trrs- 
T LES, FIG MARVY GOLD, Hous E-LEE RS, the 
Eur HORRBI UM, and other Succulent Exotick Plants, 
their Culture, „ . wp, 45g Fe 


HE Plants which I deſign to treat of in 
Y this Chapter are commonly ſtiled Succulent, 

©) 9] for that they are plump and full of Juice, 
=> which they chiefly gather from the Air, 
as by Expenence we find, witneſs the Sem- 
pervive, a kind of Alge, which will live ſome Years 
withqut Earth or Water, being hung 1 a Room, 
and the Sedum Arboreſcens, which I have known 1 he 
| a | ept 


— 
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kept after the ſame manner for many Years; in which 


Plant it is obſervable, that againſt Rain it puts forth 
Roots or little Fibres ſtriking into the Air, which in 
— 1. Seaſons is thick enough to afford it that Help, 
and ſome Nouriſhment; but as ſoon as the Air begins 
to grow thinner, and is more rarified, thoſe Roots d 

up they can provide themſelves with Nouriſh- 
ment ſufficient to ſupply the Plant they ſpring from, 


which perhaps they would do, if they could enjoy that 


thicken'd Air three or four Months without Alteration. 
The firſt Kind of Succulent Plants I ſhall mention, is 
the Aloe, which in my Opinion is the moſt beautiful 
Tribe of Plants belonging to the Green Houſe. The 

moſt common Kind in our Gardens, with ſome few o- 
cher ſorts, are brought from America; but the greateſt 


Varieties of them, and I think the beſt Kinds, come 


from Africa, chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope: Aloes, 
for the moſt Part, are compos'd of many Succulent 
Leaves, long and ſharp at their Points, commonly arm'd 
with Spines : The Leaves pig immediately from the 
Root, and are placed in a Round, repreſenting the Rays 
of the Sun; from their Center ſhoots forth the Flower 
Stem, which ſometimes divides it ſelf into Branches, but 


not always: Upon theſe Stems appear the Flowers 


which are monopetalous, but oftentimes are ſo deeply cut 
on the Edges, that without ftrict Examination they a 
pear to have ſix Petals; they are the moſt like the Flow- 
ers of the Hyacinth in their Figure, but are ſeldom 
ſweet- ſcented, and each Fruit has little black Seeds in 
it, lodged in three ſeparate Cells. 

Some Alves are arboreſcent, inclining to make large 
Trees, breaking forth into Branches, as one ſort which 
has Leaves ſomewhat ſhaped like thoſe of a Narciſſus, 
bur larger, more ſucculent, and of a whitiſh Colour ; 
but this is ſo rare, that I know not of any Plant of it 
in England, but what I brought with me from abroad, 
and have now growing. We have other Kinds, which 
are ſo ſmall, that a whole Plant does not exceed the 
bigneſs of a Crown-piece ; ſome grow cloſe to the 
Ground, others are more afpiring, and have their Crown 


of 


_ Houſing, till the mi 
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of Leaves raiſed upon a Sham, ſomewhat above. 


Earth: In ſhort, they ar prikngly different 5 
one another, and deſerve _ e d Amiruion 2 
much as any Plant whatever. 

I have ſeen about ſixty differen Kinds of wp ee 
the Phy/ick Garden of An dam, chiefly the Product of 
the Cape of Good-Hope z {ome of them have been raiſed 
from Seeds from that Place, and others from young 
Plants riſing from the Roots, or putting forth from 
the Stems; theſe are uſed wich great Tenderneſs in Hole 


land; but I find they are as Bardy as any other Plant 


rowing about the Cape; for of the forty. Sorts, which 
f have see for the three laſt — „ have not 


loſt one by Cold, but I find it is Wet chiefly that in 


jures them. In Africa they all grow in — Places, 
and upon Rocky Ground; therefore the Earth J pre- 

are for them is one half ſandy Soil, and the other Rub- 
Piſh of old Walls well ſifted and mixed together, which 
contributes to keep them from rotting at the Roots; 


and in Planting them, I obſerve always to ſet them 


very ſhallow in the Pots, railing the Earth in that man- 
ner, ny the Plant ſtands as it were upon a Hill, falling 
every way to the edge of the 17 3 fo that when — 
require any Water, l given them without 
touching any Part of th lant; TG if it ſhould ſo 


happen, anlaſ the Sun immediately dries it up, che 
Plant would be in danger of rotting. | 


In the Summer indeed, when they are abroad, a little 
Rain will not hurt them, becauſe they then cannot ro- 


main wet very long, otherwiſe the Wet that will in- 
fallibly ſettle in the Heart of the Plants when the Rain 


falls upon them, would deſtroy em: I therefore chuſe 
to knw them in the Houſe till June, and return them 
thither from abroad in lege to avoid the Danger of 


too much Moiſture, which they can hardly meet with 


between thoſe Months. 

While they are abroad, if the Weather be fair, they 
will require moderate Waterings once a Week, if 
their Earth is very 21 And from the time of their 

iddle of October, geatle Refxcſhings 


may 
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may be given them in-the Mornings, while the Sun is 

upon them, for then is the time of their Growth: But 

from October to the middle of March, or thereabouts, 
they muſt be kept very dry, and not have the leaft 

Moiſture, tho the Earth be like Powder; for they can- 

not diſpenſe with any Wet till the Sun begins to grow 


powerful with us, and can dry it immediately. In May 


give them freſn Earth and they may be tranſplanted at 
that Seaſon, but without diſturbing the Roots: But the 
beſt time of the Vear for that Work is the beginnin 
of Auguſt, when they will beſt be diſpoſed to 2 fr 
Roots; and this muſt be done about ten Days before 
they are ſet into the Houſe, for the open Air helps them 
to Are the Roots, as I ſhall endeavour to prove. 
I once had ſome Off- ſets and Branches of Aloes ſent 
me in May, without any Roots; and after having let 
them lie in the Sun for three or four Days, to dry and 
heal the wounded Parts, I put them in Hot Beds, ac- 
cording to the uſual Method; but with all the Art I 
could uſe to them, I found they ſenſibly declin'd, till 
az laſt they were reduced almoſt to nothing; I then fo 
far deſpair d of ſaving them, finding the Summer was al- 


mioſt paſt, that in the beginning of Auguſt I lung them out 


of my Garden careleſly, with ſome other things that 


Had ſuffer'd in the ſame manner; but to my great Sur- 


priſe, after they had lain abroad about three Weeks, 
they ſtruck Roots into the Ground they lay upon, 
and began to ſhoot out freſh Leaves: By this Accident 
I not only ſaved the Plants, but took ſuch Method for 
the Management of others of the like Kind, that now 
T do not know any Plants in better Health than m 
own; and I find the beſt Seaſon for Planting the Off- 
ſets of Ales is about the middle of Jui, letting them 
ſtand abroad about ten Days, and take the Rain if poſ- 
ſible; when they begin to ſtrike Root, then they ma 
be help'd with a Hot Bed, but not before. The Seeds 
of many Sorts ripen in England, and may be ſown 
upon Hot Beds in April. | f 


Fo 
7 


I obſerve that ſuch Ales as pr out their Off-ſets a- 


© bove Ground, i. e. from the ſide of their Stems, may 


be 


4 
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be made to ſet out thoſe young Shoots for Increaſe; by 
taking away ſome of the under Leaves which grow next 

the Earth; for from thoſe places where the Leaves are 
grown, will always ſhoot forth young Aloes; but this 

Work ſhould be carefully done without bruiſing the 
Stem or other Leaves, and at ſuch. a time in the Sum- 


mer, when the Sus is in its greateſt force: For altho? 


the Leaves will eaſily. peel from the Body of the Plant 


without breaking, yet there will be a Moiſture remain» 


ing about the Part they were join'd to; which would 
—_ Moldineſs, and be apt to rot if it was not quickly 
This and all other ſucculent Plants are ſo ſenſible of 
the leaft Bruiſe, that I have known many die by that 
Accident; to pinch one ſingle Leaf will 'mortifie a 


hole Plant, unleſs the bruiſed Part be. preſently cut 


off. 


kept, the more apt it is to flower, which I know from 
Experience, having not leſs than twelve Sorts, which 
bloſſom with me every Year. Roh 


The Torch Thiſtle, or Cereus, is a Plant very different 
from any other Tribe of Plants, in that-it never bears 
any Leaves. I have cultivated about ſeven Sorts of it, 


-without reckoning: thoſe other Kinds of Torch-like 
Plants, which have milky Juice, and are reckon'd of 
the Euphorbium Race. I do not yet find that any of the 
Torch Thiſtles grow in any other part of the World but 


in America; nor can I learn that the Euphorbiums are 


found any where naturally growing but in Africa. The 
Torch Thiſiles are of two Sorts; ſome creeping upon the 
Ground, and the others growing upright to a great 
Height without Support. The creeping Kinds are 


more enclining to branch than the others, and take 


Root eaſily as they run upon the Ground: The Bran- 
ches of the creeping Kinds are differently ſhaped, in 
that onè ſort pretty common in. England ,.. has trangular 

1 ED Branches, 


We may ſee the Figures of many Kinds of Aloes in 
Dr. Commelin's curious Books of Plants; many of which 
He has given us, with their Flowers, and are extreaml 
well deſign'd. The more hardy this Kind of Plant is 
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Branches, and the other has its Sprouts divided into ſix 
or ſeven Angles 3. both | theſe have the Edges of their 
Angles adorn'd with ſmall tender Spines ſet together in 
the form of Stars: The Flowers of the firſt J have not 
yet ſeen, but the latter has bloſſom'd in England, which 
yet perhaps it would not have done without an Acci- 
dent: A large Plam of it that ſtood in the Neighbour- 
hood of a pfaiſter d Wall, ſtruck its Roots into it, and 
{Joon after dying at its firſt Root, it remain'd ſome time 
nouriſhed by the Wall only, and in that Condition ſet 
for F 3 The Bloſſoms were very large, radiated 
ſomewhat like the Sun-Flower z many of the Petajs 


were of a yellow Colour, with ſome few, towards the 


Middle, of a fair White. This Flower ſtood upon 
the Summit of the Fruit, like thoſe of the 1dian- 
Fig; and when it opened was extreamly well ſcented, 
but ſoon decay'd. hoever conſiders that this Plant 
grows Sam upon Rocks, will not wonder at its 


Flowering, when it grew in Lime Morter, which comes 


the neareſt to a Rocky Soil of any we can compoſe. 
I have therefore choſe to plant both theſe creepin 
Kinds of Torch-Thi/ties in Rubbiſh of old Walls mix 
with about one Third of ſandy Soil, and ſome ſmall 
Pieces of Free-Stone among it; for this Mixture will 
keep the Roots dry, and grow hard as a Rock, after it 
has been well water d: Theſe are both raiſed from Cut- 
tings planted in this Mixture any time between May 
and the End of July; but we muſt firſt obſerve, that 


to 


Ground before they are dry'd, which we muſt alſo re- 


member to do with all Cuttings of fucculent Plants. 
Plant theſe as I direct for the Aloes, upon a little Hill 


in the middle of the Pot, for they can hardly endure 
Water: Let them, after Planting, ſtand abroad about 
twenty Days to take Root before they are put into the 
Hot-Bed, for elſe they will be apt to ſnrink; and at firft 
putting them in Pots, water them to ſettle the Earth, 
— with this Caution, that it be done when the Sun 
has Power enough to dry and harden the Mixture they 
4 55 | | | | alc 


they lie in the Sun for a Day or two after they are cut, 
bd their Wounds, and not put them into the 
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are plarited in. During the Summer they may now 
and then be gently refreſh'd ; but from the middle of 
September till May I would not adviſe any Water: Some 
have planted them in light ſandy Soil; and they have 
ſhot well in the Summer, but would ſeldom live till the 
Spring : In a word, keep them as dry as poſſible in the 
FVinter, and let them have the open Air ( after Rain 
eſpecially) in the Summer, as much as you can give 
them; for 'tis what they chi ow feed upon, as we may 
know by their putting out of long Fibres from their 
Branches at ſuch Seaſons. This kind of Plant comes 
from thoſe Parts of America near the Line, therefore are 
not ſo hardy as Aloes, and ſhould be kept more in the 
Houſe, and ſet in the warmeſt Places. . 


The Erect, or Upright Kinds, have generally much 
larger Stems or Branches than the others, and the Spines 
upon their Edges very ſtrong, which are various in their 


Length and Colour, as the Plants they belong to are 


different; and the ſeveral Kinds of this Plant likewiſe 
differ in their Colour and Number of Ribs or Angles. 
The Upright Sorts, as I obſerve, never offer to put out 
any Branches, as _y as their firſt Stem can preſerve its 
Top from damage; but as ſoon as that is crop'd or inju- 


red, then they commonly put forth freſh Shoots near 


the place where it was cut or broke off, about three or 
four in Number, which grow upright. Sometimes the 
Great Upright Torch-Thiftle will continue growing in one 
Stem till it be near twenty Foot high, without putting 
out any Buds but thoſe for Bloſſoms: The Flowers are 
radiated with whitiſh Petals, which do not open till 
theFruit upon which they ſtand, ſeems to be full grown. 


This Kind, as well as the others of this Tribe, is eaſily 


raiſed from Cuttings planted in any of the Summer 
Months, bur beſt in May, to cut a Stem of any of them 
into pieces of ſix or ſeven Inches long, and let them he 


in the Sun till their Wounds are dry; every Cuttin 
| will ſoon take Root if * be ſet in Pots of light Earth, 


and kept pretty dry till they begin to ſhoot, and then 
ſome ar the Rs prepared for the creeping Kinds | 
ſhauld be put to their Roots, and as much of 0. 

| | | | | | . art 7 
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Earth as poſſible: taken _ The Reaſon why I do 
not chuſe to plant them in this Mixture at firſt, is, be- 
cauſe the Roots will more readily form themſelves in 
the other Earth. When theſe Plants begin to grow, 
— will put out little Buttons near their Tops, which 
will afterwards form ſo many Stems, excepting only 
that Cutting, which was the running Top of the Plant, 
and that will ſhoot upright. When the little Stems 
are about four or five Inches long; they may be cut; 
and after drying in the Sun, be planted like the others. 
I can ſay no more concerning theſe Plants than I have 
done of the creeping Kinds, unleſs it be, that what I 
Call the Great Upright Torch-Thiſtle is eaſily preſerv'd in 
my Green-Houſe, and is not ſo hard to be kept as the 
others; that is, it will thrive better in a plain ſandy 
Soil than in the Mixture I have preſcrib'd for the others 
of this Tribe, and will bear more Water in the Sum- 
mer. The Figures of all theſe Kinds, I think, are no 
where cut but in my Hiſtory of ſucculent Plants. 
The Melon-Thiftle, or Echinomelocactos, is a very won- 
derful Plant; I have had only two forts of it, viz. the 
large Kind growing in St. Chriſtophers, and other Ca- 
ribhy {ſlanas , which is cut in Gerhard's Herbal; and the 
{mall Kind, which is figured in the Paradiſus Botavus, 
named in that Book Echinomelocactos minor Lacteſcens abſ+ 
gue tomento Cylindris Strictioribu s. 
- The firſt is a ſolid Plant, growing out of the Ground 
like the Fruit of a large Pumpkin, but ribb'd like a Me- 
lon, and very green; upon the Edges of each Rib are 
long Star-like Thorns; placed one above another, of 
a Coffee Colour: On the Top of this Melon-hke Plant, 
grows a large Lump of a Corton-like Subſtance, cover'd 
Over on the Outſide with ſhort tender Spines of a Cina- 
aon Colour; out of this burſt forth the Fruit (in a hot 
Day) full ripe, about the Size and Colour of Cornelian 


Cherries, and commonly drop off two Hours afterward. 


There is now one of theſe Plants in che Stove at Hamp- 
ton-Court; it is call'd in Barbadoes, Pope's- Head, or 
Tur s- Cap. | o 80; 
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The other fort ſeldom exceeds the Bigneſß of a large 
Apple, growing out of the Ground like a ſolid Fruit, 

and cover d over with little Knots, ſomewhat reſembling 

ro Berberries ſet cloſe together, and little Stars of 

horns at their Points, of a Cinamon Colour; the Fruit 

of this, like' the former, cracks out in hot Weather, full 


ripe, of the Shape and Colour of a ripe Berberry, but 


theſe remain upon the Plant a long time. I could have 
been more particular about the Deſcription of theſe 
ſtrange Plants, but as they will be engraved and deſcri- 
bed in my third Decade of Succulent Plants, I ſhall there» 
fore refer my Reader to that Account of them. _ 
Theſe both grow upon Rocks in America, near the 
Line, ſo that they are very tender; but being humour'd 
in their way with a proper Soil, and kept dry, _ be 
preſerv'd as well as the Torch · Thiſtles : J have raiſed the 
imall Kinds from Seeds fown in Lime-Rubbiſh, which I 
afterwards preſerv'd for ſome time, but they were not 
hardy enough to reſiſt the hard inter. The beſt way 
to provide our-ſelves with theſe Plants, is to have them 
brought from America well grown and kept without 
Water during their r ©, 2 FENG 
The Indian-Fig or Prickly-Pear, is called Opuntia, 
and Ficus Indica; there are many different Kinds of this 
Plant chiefly growing in America, from whence I have 
had about eight or nine diſtin&t Sorts: This Race of 
Plants are ad to grow one Leaf out of another, but 
oy are rather Branches than Leaves; the Leaves pro- 
* y being thoſe little Buds which appear always on thoſe 
arts where the Thorns afterward put forth. However, 
ſince what take to be Branches have generally been cal- 
led Leaves, I ſhall yer. continue that Name to em. 
This Tribe of Plants then, differ chiefly from one another 
in the Size of their Leaves, the Colour of their Flow- 
ers and Fruit, and the Length and Colour of their Spincs; 
the Leaves of all of them are generally of an Oval Figure; 
ſome Sorts have them near a Foot in Length; and others 
not more than two or three Inches; their Leaves are 
ome, ſet with Knots of Thorns at certain Diſtances 
ome ſo _ long, that the Indians make uſe of them as 
Panr UE N Pins: 


\ 
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Pins: Others have the Thorns ſo ſhort, that they ay Þþ # 
hardly to be perceiv'd, and thoſe ſmall Thorns mak 
the Cou-lich, and can hardly be got out of one's Fleſſ 

f = . not carefully ſought after at firſth: 


in a Month, if t | 
In this Tribe the Fruit always appears before the Flows 
er; and when it ſeems to be full grown, the Bloſſoy 
opens at the End of it, with about ten Petals and a Cluy 
ſter of Chives in the middle: This Flower always open 
in the Heat of the Day, and ſhuts up when the 5 
leaves it: When the Fruit is ripe it is generally off 
ſtrong red Colour, and has this Singularity in it, that 
it be eaten, it will make the Urine of the Perſon as ra 
as Blood, but without any ill Effect; the Flowers arg 
commonly Yellow, excepting one ſort, which beay 
Scarlet Bloſſoms, and is more tender, and hard to he 
kept than any of the others, and very apt to rot: Son 
of them delight to creep upon the Ground, others groy 
more upright z but all of them delight in ſtony Place N 


and Rocks; therefore I give them Earth made with| 


Lime-Rubbiſh: and ſandy Soil in equal Quantities, plan- 
ting them in Pots, as I do the Aber, upon little Hills 
rais'd above the reſt of the Earth; they may for the 
moſt part be water'd like the Torch-Tbiſtles, and ſhould 
have Warmth anſwerable to the Climates they come 
from. We have a ſmall Sort which comes from 1:aly 
with round Leaves, that will ſtand abroad all Winter, 


and bear Fruit plentifully; and the Carolina Kind, and 


the Virginia Sort, will Iikewiſe live out of Doors under 


the Shelter of a warm Wall; theſe are all raiſed by 


planting ſingle Leaves about two Inches deep in Pots of 
the prepared Earth, (after their Wounds are dry'd ) 
and letting them ſtand abroad till they ſtrike Root, be- 
fore they have the Help of a Hot-Bed And I obſerve, 

to ſet them upon Leads, or ſome Stone Pavement, ex- 
pos'd to the Sun, contributes to make them ſhoot with 
Prone Vigour : The Plantations of the Leaves ſhould 
made in the Summer Months, and they ſhould be 
houſed with the Alves. | oh oi 
The Ficoides is a Plant fo different from other Kinds, 


9 


khat Authors have greatly varied in the Name of it; 


/ ſome | 


— 
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f ſome eſteem it like the Criſanthemum, or Corn Mary- 
ld; others make it a Diminutive of the Opuntia or 
Indian-Fig ; and indeed it has this likeneſs to the latter, 


$ | chat the Fruit is always form'd before the Flower opens, 


| ember, 


Lea 


| and is not unlike a Ng in its Shape: The Flower 1s ra- 
diated ſomewhat like the Marygold, and therefore the 
| Engliſh Name I give it in my Decades of Succulent Plants, 
is 1 » which in my Opinion is a Name in 
our 

this Plant are always ſucculent, and it is rare to find 
one in this numerous Tribe that has not conjugated 
Leaves, that is, Leaves ſet on in Pairs at the Joynts. 
In the Culture of fifty ſorts of this Plant, I do not 
remember to have met with one that was not a Native 
in Africa, chiefly about the Cape of Good Hope, from 
| whence we receive them; ny commonly grow in 
| ſtony or rocky Ground, in ſuc 

| Y have not much Wet, and are eaſily propagated either 
from Seeds or Cuttings : The Seeds may have the help 
of a moderate Hot Bed, if they are ſown early in the 


anguage as proper for it as Ficoides; the Leaves of 


Places where they 


Sprints but the Cuttings being planted in a natural Bed 
of Earth in May will oe very well, and be fit to 
put into Pots the Auguſt fo eps in which Condition 
they m x yer remain abroad till about the 2zoth of Sep- 

for they delight in the open Air, and are not 
eaſily overcome with ſmall Froſts. As to the time of 
their Duration, I find many of the Shrub Kinds require 


to be renewed every ſecond or third Year, and likewiſe 


the Running or Creeping Kinds; for Plants of three 
Years old often drop off; or if they live, are generally 


| il-ſhapen and ragged it is ed in ſome places to 


raiſe theſe Cuttings upon a Bed made with Taxner's-Bark, 


which is a Mixture that affords a gentle Heat for three 


or four Months, without ever burning; therefore it 
would be of great uſe to raiſe young Orange- Trees upon, 
or other ſmall Plants: Some Kinds of this Plaut are an- 
nual, and therefore muſt be raiſed from Seeds every 
Vear, as one Sort eſpecially, which of late has been 

etty frequent among us; it has at firſt coming up, 
ſome what like thoſe of the amn, A 

| N 1 
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with little Bliſters of clear Juice, which appear like fo} V 
many Diamonds, and give a notable Luſtre when the | fron 
Sun ſhines upon the Plant; but as this Plant grows big- ful 
ger, the Leaves grow ſmaller and change their Figure; by 
it puts out many Branches cover'd with N Bli- 0 
ſters, and Bloſſoms about September, bearing ſmall white | an 
Flowers; but this, like other Annuals, will ſtand the | Tres 
Winter, if we raiſe young Plants of it about July or Au- | thei 
$4 » that do not attempt to bloſſom in 3 or 4 Months. it, 
here is another Claſs of the Fig-Marygold, which are | Gre 
Dwarfs and Alpe-form'd, growing always near the Ground Le: 
without branching ; moſt of —— will remain five or | ver 
ſix Years without renewing, but may. perhaps be ſub- lig! 
Jett to loſe ſome of their Leaves lying next the Earth, | ſet 
| if the Surface of the Earth is not cover'd with ſifted | the 
be Lime-Rubbiſh, which contributes to ſuck up the Wet, | pol 
l and keep the Leaves from rotting ; theſe Dwarf-Kinds ter. 
| have commonly the moſt ſucculent Leaves, and there- | Su. 
| fore are more endanger'd by Wet than the others; ſo the 
that I always plant them upon little Hills in the middle | ex; 
of the Pots, as I have adviſed for the Ales So like- | wc 
wiſe ſome of the creeping Kinds, that have very ſuccu- ch 
lent Leaves and tender Stalks, ſhould have the top of | a 
the Earth they run upon cover'd, with a thin Coat of | mn 
Lime-Rubbiſh, or Sea-Coal Aſhes, to prevent their rot- | th 
ting by too much Wet: The Earth for every Kind of | 
this Plant ſhould be light and ſandy, with about one | ye 
fourth Part of Rubbiſh among it. r 
The Shrub Kinds, which have their Stalks woody, | Fx 
will bear moderate Wateringsz but the others, which | ſo 
are more ſucculent, muſt have very little Water. This | F 
Tribe of Plants ſhould always have the Advantage of | in 
the Sun, for they will never open their Bloſſoms with» | 
out it, excepting two Kinds which only flower in the | C 
Night, As I have already 8 the Figures of 3 
1 
Tt 
n 
1 


n 


many of theſe Plants, and am ſtill about engraving many 
more of them in the Hiſtory of Succulent Plants; fo 1 
ſhall refer my Reader to that Work for their particular 
Forms and Uſes; the Cuttings of theſe Plants ſhould not 
be planted before their wounded Parts are dry. / Gy 
i | | | C 


"4 


We have 


| very often thoſe Leaves on with Purple; it loves a 


the Colour of their Leaves. | 


2 not Star- like Spines.; however they do not want 


181 
great Varieties of Sedums, or Hoaſe-Leets, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, which are not leſs beauti- 
ful than the - Fig-Marygolds, and are eaſily propagated. 
by the ſame Means. Dr. Commelin has given us the 

1 of ſeveral of them among his Amflerdam Plants, 
and therefore I ſhall ſay little relating to them; but the 
Tree Kind, or Sedum Arboreſcens, which is the largeſt of 
them, I cannot well paſs by, without taking notice of 
it, as one of the moſt beautiful Plants belonging to the 
Green-Houſe, eſpecially that ſort of it which has its 
Leaves variegated with Green and Vellow, and alſo has 
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light ſandy Soil, and is propagated from Branches 
ſet in the Earth in any of the Summer Months, giving 
them very little Water, and as much Air and Shade as 

poſſible in che Summer, and no Water at all in the Vin- 
ter. I obſerve, the Method I preſcribe for them in the 
Summer, contributes to make them more beautiful in 
their Leaves than thoſe that are drawn under Glaſſes, or 
expoſed to the Sun, vhich is a common Error: In a 
word, every Plant that feeds upon the Air, as this does 
chiefly, muſt be treated in the ſame manner, if we have 
a mind to keep them in their beſt Colours; for too 
much Sun to Aloes, and ſuch like Plants, is apt to change 


teſt Varieties. of the Eupborlium that I have 
yet ſeen are in the Amſterdam Gardens; they are in Shape 
and Manner of Growth very like the Torch-Thiſtles, but 


The grea 


ſome Thorns to defend their Edges, which vary in their 1 
Figures as the Plants are different: All this Race abound 
in poiſonous milky Juice, which flows from them in 
great Abundance when they are wounded; ſo that the | 


_ Cuttings. taken from them for Increaſe, muſt be well 


7 in the Sun before they are put into the Earth. 

The Mixture which I direct for the Torch-Thiſtles is the 
moſt proper for this kind of Plant, which delight in 
rocky Soil, and requires very little Water; theſe are 
moſt of them very tender, like the Toreb-IThiſtles, and 
may be · kept in the Houſe all the Year about, and 


\ 
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frand in the warmeſt Place of it: We may raiſe them in 
any of the Summer Months with the Help of a Hot Bed. 
- The Fritillaria Craſſa is a ſmall Creeping Plant, imi- 
rating, in the manner of its Growth, the Torch-Thiftles, 
ſhooting" one Branch out of another: It has neither 
Spines nor Leaves that ever I could diſcern, but bears 
very large Flowers about four Inches over, ſpeckled 
with Black and Yellow, like the Belly of a Toad; and one 
Sort has its Petals cover'd over with purpliſh Hair or 
Wool : Theſe Flowers, when 'they open, have a very 
ungrateful Smell like Carrion, and ſoon are cover'd with 
lirtle Z/e#s about the Centre of their Bloſſoms. The 
Stems of the ſmalleſt Sort are generally of a browniſh 
Colour; but the larger Kind has its Stems very green, 
if the Plant be in Health: See the Figures of both theſe 
Kinds in the Hort. Lugd. Bat. and Dr. Commelin's Book 
of Amſterdam Plants; We may eaſily propagate theſe- 


Plants b ting their Branches in a Natural Bed of 
a 22 7 


Earth, any une and Auguſt, and they 
will ſoon be fit to plant into Pots; the moſt proper 
Earth then for them, is that directed for the Aloe: 


Theſe Plants are very apt to rot, and therefore muſt be 


kept dry in the Winter, and have a warm Place in the 
have now given my Reader ſufficient Inſtructions 


for the propaga — Exotic Plants; and if he ſhould 
meet with other Ri 7 

J doubt not but he may readily cultivate them, if he 
diſcreetly conſults the Directions I have given him in 
this Work. e 5 en | 


— 
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ra 
Of tbe GenmBRATIONof PLANTS. | 
dhe Generation of Plants is yet new enough 
do the World to admit of a further Ex- 
no planation than what I publiſhed in the Firſt 
Part of this Work, I ſhall therefore give 
_ my Reader the Figures of the Generative 
Parts of Plants, as J have obſerv'd them with — 1 1 
HI. II. 
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nds than thoſe I have mention'd, | 
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Plate II. Figur I. 1 
A The Pedicile or Foot-ſtalt of the Th r 8 
B The Piſtillum of the ſame. 
C One of the Stamina taking Root in che Pedcl of 
the Tulip. 
D The Aber, or Head of the Stamen, which Scitec 
the Farina Fecundans, or Male- Send, in two _ 
., which burſt open when they are ripe. - 
Fig. 11. Shews the Piſtillum or Uterus of the Tulip, cut 
Horizontally and 1 with one of C anpant's 
Microſcopes. 
A The Ago, * che Va agina; ; the T; nick of which Paſ- 
2 e or Cavity is compoſed of very ſmall Veſſels, 
ich are continued into the ſeveral Coats of the 
Ovaries, and the within them mark d bbbh 
bb; all theſe Veſſe s ſeem to take their Riſe from 
: chan larger Pipes, CCC, thorow which the Sap ab 
cends from the 1 He in Steam or Vapour. 
DDD Shew three lar age Veſſels ( whoſe Sap is in Figutt 
of ſmall Globales of a bluiſh (Coloen) thorow theſe 
Veſſels the Sap deſcends in Liquor. 


Theſe large Pipes put forth Branches. of Veſſels about 


twenty times leſs than themſelves, which paſling ho- 
. rizontally thorow the ſeveral Ovaries, are divided in- 
to ſmaller Fibres, and at length are loſt into the Tunict 
of the Vagina; theſe are all of a pale blue Colour. 
EE Direct to the fleſhy Part, which | tt to be made 
up. of many tranſparent Protuberances of a pale yellow 
olour, leſſening themſelves as they come nearer to 
the outward Coat of the Piſtillum. 

Fig. III. Shews the Piſtillum or Uterus of the Tulip ſplit 
lengthways at A, wherein are diſcoyer'd two of the 
Ovaries on each fide the Paſſage of the Vagina. 

B The Apex flinging out its Duſt which falls upon C 
the outward Oſtium of the Uterus, compoſed of ſpongy 

Folds, which emit a gummy Liquor. 
D One of the Petals, or Flower-Lzaves, taking Root 
on the Pedicile. N. B. This Figure is not magnified. 
Fig. IV. Shews part of the Piſtillum, ſplit like that in 
the former Figure, but magnified. | FEY 
8 
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A Is the Cavity of the Y. agina „into which the Farina 
is ſuppoſed to fall. - | 
C Is the Paſſage of one of the Veſſels mark'd Ci in the 
©» ſecond Figure. 


DDDD The Tunick of the Ovary compoſed of: many 

ſmall Fibres.” 

E The Eggs as they are faſtened to the Ovary, 
F A lender Fiber paſſing lengthways thorow the Cap- 
ſhüula, and ſeemingly binding the Eggs together. 

1; ig. V. Is the Matrix of the ſingle Anemone ſurrounded 
| With its Stamina and Apices; it is to be obſerved, the 
of this Flower are naked, ſtanding on the Out: 
6 mi of a little Button misd in che middle of the 

o Wer. 


Fig. VI. The Button with the Eggs on its Ourſide 
Folit lengthways. 


Fig! VII. A is a Stamen. with its Aber of the Anemone, 
of its natural Size. 


B One of the Eggs or Seeds of the fame taken off from 
the Button. 

Fig. VIII. The Samen, with the Apis of the Anemone 
magnified.-----In this Figure, at A, we ſee the Root 

of the Stamen. 

. The length of the Stamen, from its Root to we 

: Apex, whereby it appears to be a hollow Tube. 

© The Apex cover'd th its Farina. 

Fig: IX. Shews us one of the Seeds or Eggs of the tn 
mone magnified, whoſe outward Coat is cover'd with 

Capillary Vee curl'd and running into one another, 

with a View of the Neck or Paſſage, into which the 
 Male-duft is ſuppoſed to fall. 

80 have I now compleated the Work I promis'd i in my 
Title Page, and have endeavour'd to give a 

new in every Part of the Art of Gardening which 
have treated of, TY 
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